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OATLANDS  PALACE  EXCAVATIONS  1968 
INTERIM  REPORT 

BY 

ALAN  COOK,  M.S.A.A.T.  (Field  Director) 

AIMS  OF  THE  EXCAVATIONS 

IN  view  of  the  work  now  proceeding  for  Volume  III  of  the  History 
of  the  King's  Works  it  seemed  desirable  that  information  on  the 
orientation,  extent,  form  and  development  of  Oatlands  Palace, 
Weybridge,  should  be  obtained  by  excavation.  Additionally,  it  was 
hoped  that  such  information  would  provide  useful  material  for  com- 
parison with  the  results  obtained  from  other  contemporary  royal  palace 
sites  such  as  Whitehall,  Hampton  Court  and  Nonsuch. 

Considerable  local  interest  in  the  site  has  existed  for  some  years. 
The  Weybridge  Museum  and  the  Walton  and  Weybridge  Local  History 
Society  have  been  anxious  to  further  the  research  already  carried  out 
on  the  documentary  sources  for  the  history  of  the  Palace  and  on  the 
few  visible  remains  still  existing  on  the  site 

THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  SITE 

The  site  of  the  Palace1  is  marked  on  the  latest  Ordnance  Survey  maps 
in  an  area  bounded  by  Grotto  Road  and  Old  Palace  Road,  Weybridge. 
Earlier  Ordnance  Survey  maps  had  marked  the  site  to  the  east  of  Grotto 
Road. 

Since  1922  the  whole  area  has  been  developed  for  Local  Council  and 
private  housing;  the  east  side  of  Grotto  Road  is  now  built  up  with  semi- 
detached houses  on  small  allotments  (c.  1935).  No  investigation  was 
made  here  at  this  time,  although  it  was  known  that  many  archaeological 
features  were  observed  during  the  housing  construction.  The  size  of 
the  allotments  and  the  intensive  private  gardening  now  carried  out  on 
this  side  of  the  road  prevent  any  excavation  except  on  the  smallest  scale 
by  courtesy  of  the  occupiers. 

The  area  defined  by  Old  Palace  and  Grotto  Roads  is  owned  by  the 
Local  Council,  except  for  an  allotment  at  the  eastern  end  belonging  to 
the  Girl  Guides'  Association,  and  one  private  house  allotment.  Both  the 
Council  and  Girl  Guide  Association  properties  maintained  sufficiently 
large  areas  of  open  ground  for  effective  excavation  and  it  is  owing  to  the 
co-operation  of  these  organisations  that  the  results  outlined  below  have 
been  obtained. 

The  principal  visible  remains  are  two  brick  carriage  gateways,  with 
heavily  moulded  brick  four-centred  arches,  set  in  an  ancient  brick  wall 

1N.G.R.  TQ  07976516. 
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which  defines  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Council  property,  and  a 
long  brick  vaulted  culvert,  with  vaulted  chambers  at  either  end,  which 
runs  below  the  Girl  Guides'  Association  property. 

PRELIMINARY  INVESTIGATION  AND  FIRST  SEASON'S  WORK 

In  March  1968  the  present  field  directors  obtained  permission  to 
excavate  trial  trenches  across  the  northern  end  of  the  Girl  Guides, 
Association  property  (See  Trenches  Ai,  A2,  marked  on  the  plan  Fig.  1). 


FIG.  I.  OATLANDS  PALACE:  A  SITE. 


The  results  obtained  from  this  work  may  be  summarised  as  follows. 

The  culvert  (see  above)  had  been  constructed  to  replace  an  open 
moat  about  eight  metres  wide.  The  moat  was  revetted  by  a  substantial 
fair-faced  brick  wall  to  the  east  which  supported  some  remains  of  the 
west  wall  of  a  range  of  building  above.  The  outer  revetment,  to  the  west 
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of  the  culvert,  was  found  with  its  facework  robbed  back  to  a  brick  and 
stone  rubble  core.  Beyond  the  outer  revetment  fragmentary  remains  of 
a  red  brick  paving  were  found  but  it  was  clear  that,  after  the  construction 
of  the  culvert  and  the  infilling  of  the  remaining  space  of  the  moat,  the 
whole  area  had  been  sealed  at  a  higher  level  by  a  cobbled  paving,  laid 
to  falls,  made  up  of  many  fragments  of  broken  mediaeval  masonry 
including  thirteenth-century  moulded  purbeck  marble. 

At  the  same  time  as  the  construction  of  the  culvert  vertical  chases 
for  rain  water  pipes  had  been  cut  into  the  brick  wall  of  the  range  above 
the  moat.  These  led  into  drains  to  the  culvert.  With  the  infilling  of  the 
moat  the  pipes  must  then  have  been  required  to  carry  off  the  water 
which  had  formerly  discharged  directly  into  the  moat.  This  discovery 
confirmed  that,  at  the  time  of  construction  of  the  range,  the  moat  was 
still  retained  as  an  integral  part  of  the  scheme  of  building  above  but 
had  been  replaced  by  the  culvert  some  years  later. 

The  length  of  brick  wall  rising  some  ten  courses  above  the  last  cobbled 
courtyard  pavement  level  was  found  to  be  bonded  with  a  semi-circular 
projecting  feature  above  the  level  but  straight-jointed  on  to  the  moat 
revetment  below.  In  a  southern  extension  from  Trench  A2,  a  semi- 
octagonal  projection  was  found  containing  an  internal  shaft  with  outlet 
to  the  moat.  This  projection  was  similarly  straight- jointed  on  to  the 
revetment  below  last  pavement  level.  The  relationship  of  these  two 
features  was  seen  to  be  accurately  reflected  in  the  sixteenth-century 
drawings  of  the  Palace  which  survive  and  could  be  interpreted  as  the 
northern  of  the  two  bay  windows  (on  the  further  facade  of  the  Middle 
Court  of  the  Palace  as  shown  in  the  drawings)  and  the  base  of  the  north- 
west octagonal  turret  of  the  tall  Inner  Gatehouse.  All  subsequent  dis- 
coveries have  confirmed  this  interpretation  with  the  result  that  it  is 
now  possible  to  predict  v/ith  accuracy  the  position  of  any  part  of  the 
Palace  as  depicted  in  the  Wyngaerde  sketches  and  Gough  engraving 
of  the  sixteenth  century  (Fig.  2). 

It  was  seen  that  the  moat  revetment  wall  belonged  to  an  earlier  phase 
of  construction  than  the  remains  of  wall  it  now  carried.  Any  work  it 
may  have  originally  supported  had  been  mostly  demolished  to  ground 
level  to  make  way  for  the  later  work.  The  continuation  of  Trench  A2 
across  the  wall  showed  inside  the  range  the  remains  of  a  glazed-tile 
floor  of  chequer  board  pattern.  Immediately  below  this  floor  the  toe  of 
the  wall  footing  projected  well  beyond  the  inner  face  of  the  earlier 
revetment.  In  addition  the  remains  of  a  brick-on-edge  floor  were  dis- 
covered finishing  on  line  with  another  moat  revetment  wall  set  close 
to,  and  almost  parallel  with,  the  first  between  two  cross  walls.  Three 
metres  to  the  east  the  cross  walls  ended  with  attached  bases  of  heavily 
moulded  brick  jambs.  All  this  work  below  the  final  tiled  floor  has  been 
interpreted  as  a  gateway  to  a  substantial  house  predating  the  Henrician 
palace.  The  moulding  of  the  brick  jambs  suggest  a  date  of  c.  1470. 

While  this  excavation  was  in  progress  on  the  Girl  Guides'  Association 
site  a  trench  was  dug  midway  along  the  northern  boundary  (B.  site), 
(Fig.  3).  Here  the  north  and  south  wall  foundations  of  the  north  range 
of  the  Middle  Court  were  found  extending  in  line  from  the  projection  of 
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FIG.  2.  OATLANDS  PALACE:   GOUGH  ENGRAVING. 
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FIG.  3.  OATLANDS  PALACE:  INTERIM  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN,  showing  phases 

of  construction  so  far  interpreted  and  principal  sites  of  excavation  in  1968. 
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the  large  vaulted  chambers  at  the  north  end  of  the  culvert.  The  massive 
foundations  in  B.  i  were  composed  of  reused  mediaeval  rubble,  suggest- 
ing a  post-dissolution  date.  Thus  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  season 
two  sides  of  the  Middle  Courtyard  had  been  accurately  determined. 


THE  SECOND  SEASON 

Work  was  continued  on  details  of  the  fifteenth-century  gatehouse, 
the  excavation  of  a  small  brick  culvert  found  running  below  this  gate- 
house floor  and  the  successive  additions  made  to  continue  the  secondary 
culvert  through  the  second  moat  revetment  wall  and  on  into  the  'moat' 
culvert. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  vaulted  chambers  at  either  end  of  the 
culvert  showed  that  they  had  originally  been  constructed  as  brick  arched 
bridges  each  of  two  spans,  designed  to  cross  the  moat  at  either  end  of 
the  Middle  Court  west  facade.  Both  vaults  of  the  northern  bridge  could 
be  entered  from  the  culvert  but  only  one  vault  was  accessible  at  the 
southern  end.  In  order  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  second  vault  here  an 
excavation  (Site  D)  against  the  estimated  southern  face  of  the  bridge 
showed  the  blocked  arch  to  the  predicted  vault.  Attached  to  the  south- 
west corner  of  this  bridge  one  side  of  an  added  octagonal  brick  turret 
was  found  built  up  from  the  moat  floor.  Above  the  bridge  evidence 
remained  to  show  its  use  as  the  sub-structure  of  a  short  wing  pro- 
jecting over  the  moat  from  the  line  of  the  main  facade.  The  evidence 
of  the  sixteenth-century  drawings  shows  that  the  northern  bridge  must 
have  been  used  similarly  prior  to  the  addition  of  the  north  and  south 
ranges  of  the  Middle  Court. 

During  this  season  further  work  was  carried  out  on  the  north  range 
of  the  Middle  Court  which  confirmed  the  earlier  findings  and  showed 
several  cross  walls  and  other  features. 


THE  THIRD  SEASON 

The  Third  Season's  work  included  area  excavation  of  part  of  the 
Outer  Gatehouse  and  the  range  running  south  from  it  (Site  E,  Fig.  4); 
the  area  excavation  of  the  Inner  Gatehouse  and  the  range  of  the  fifteenth- 
century  house  into  which  its  foundations  had  been  cut  (Site  A,  Fig.  1) 
and,  with  the  co-operation  of  some  of  the  Council  tenants,  it  was  also 
possible  to  excavate  areas  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  Middle  Court 
(Site  F,  Fig.  3). 

On  the  last-mentioned  site  the  inner  junction  of  the  north  and  west 
ranges  was  determined  and  a  large  octagonal  turret  on  the  west  face  of 
the  west  range,  prominent  in  the  sixteenth-century  views,  was  examined. 
The  adjacent  room  in  the  north  range  was  found  to  be  a  semi-basement 
which,  from  the  extraordinary  number  of  stoneware  bellarmine  frag- 
ments found,  was  probably  a  wine  cellar. 

The  area  excavation  of  the  west  range  (Site  E)  showed  that  both  the 
range  and  the  Outer  Gatehouse  had  been  constructed  into  and  against 
an  earlier  brick  precinct- wall  with  brick  offset  footings,  in  contrast  to  the 
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FIG.  4.  OATLANDS  PALACE:  E  SITE. 
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new  foundations  for  the  range,  which  were  trench-built  of  reused  monas- 
tic mediaeval  masonry.  Substantial  Romanesque  and  Gothic  mouldings 
and  carvings  have  been  salvaged  from  these  foundations. 

The  complete  stripping  of  the  north  end  of  the  Girl  Guides'  Assoc- 
iation site  showed  the  development  of  the  earlier  pre-Palace  range 
running  east  from  the  fifteenth-century  gatehouse  discovered  earlier 
in  the  year.  The  general  interpretation  proposed  for  this  area  (Site  A)  is : 

1  An  early  house,  of  which  the  poorly-built  sleeper  foundations  com- 
posed of  brick,  stone  and  flint  rubble  were  found,  where  not  disturbed 
by  later  work.  The  slightness  of  these  foundations  suggests  a  timber 
building.  (Early  fifteenth  century.) 

2  A  more  substantial  brick  house  on  the  same  alignment.  (Mid-fifteenth 
century.) 

3  The  insertion  of  a  gatehouse  into  2  at  an  oblique  angle  to  the  range 
(c.  1470 ) 

4  The  formation  of  a  moat  with  a  new  revetment  to  the  gatehouse  and 
the  house  site,  but  south  of  the  gatehouse  the  moat  revetment  is 
aligned  to  leave  a  widening  berm  between  the  house  and  the  moat. 
This  area  is  later  built  over  with  secondary  structures. 

5  The  blocking  off  of  the  gatehouse  both  internally  and  externally. 

6  The  demolition  of  this  part  of  the  house  to  ground  level  (1537)  and 
the  construction  of  a  new  range  and  gatehouse  retaining  the  moat 
revetment  but  otherwise  disregarding  all  earlier  foundations. 

7  The  infilling  of  the  moat  and  its  replacement  with  a  culvert,  (c.  1540.) 

PROPOSALS  FOR  FURTHER  EXCAVATION 

The  aims  of  excavation  during  1969  were  as  follows : 

1  To  determine  the  original  function  of  the  moat  bridges  and  their 
position  in  the  sequence  of  building  development. 

2  The  continuation  of  the  area  excavation  south  from  the  Inner  Gate- 
house to  the  south  moat  bridge.  This  is  the  only  accessible  area  of 
the  Palace  to  the  east  of  the  moat  within  the  site  of  the  original 
fifteenth-century  house  and  it  was  hoped  that  further  work  would 
clarify  the  planning  of  both  structures  and  their  relationship. 

3  Some  further  work  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  North  Range 
which  has  been  shown  to  be  possibly  a  wine  cellar.  The  function  of 
the  adjacent  turrets  was  investigated.  The  results  of  this  work  will 
be  given  in  a  subsequent  report. 

FINDS 

A  large  quantity  of  late-sixteenth  and  early-seventeenth  century 
pottery  and  glass  has  been  found  which  will  be  published  in  the  final 
report  Many  fourteenth  and  fifteenth-century  encaustic  floor  tiles 
have  also  been  recovered  almost  all  of  the  Penn  or  Wessex  types.  Apart 
from  reused  monastic  material,  architectural  fragments  have  all  been 
standard  masonry  mouldings  of  c.  1540. 
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CONCLUSION 

The  work  of  the  Oatlands  Palace  Excavation  Committee  has  been 
supported  by  the  active  interest  of  local  bodies^  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Building  and  Works  and  the  Surrey  Archaeological  Society. 

The  continuation  of  this  support  during  1969  should  see  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work  in  the  areas  available  for  present  excavation.  It  is 
believed  that  the  aims  set  out  at  the  beginning  of  this  report  will  then 
have  been  realised  for  a  large  area  of  Oatlands  Palace  following  final 
interpretation  of  the  material. 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 

DELFTWARE  POTTERS  IN  ST  OLAVE'S 

PARISH,  SOUTHWARK 

BY 

ISABEL  DAVIES 

SYNOPSIS 

THE  first  delftware  potter  in  Southwark,  Christian  Wilhelm,  settled  in  St 
Olave's  parish  there  in  1604.  At  first  a  smalt-maker,  he  was  forced  to  change 
his  trade  because  of  a  rival's  monopoly.  He  became  a  gallypot-maker  about 
1612,  employing  forty  men  in  his  pottery ;  in  1628  he  received  a  monopoly  patent. 
He  died  in  1630  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son-in-law  Thomas  Townsend.  The 
pot-making  tradition  thus  established  lasted  through  the  seventeenth  century, 
under  a  succession  of  potters  at  the  same  site. 

INTRODUCTION 

In  1965  an  excavation  at  Potters  Fields,  Southwark,  near  Pickleherring 
Stairs  (see  map,  Fig.  1),  produced  a  large  volume  of  waste  material  from 
a  seventeenth-century  delftware  kiln,  including  unglazed  'biscuit'  ware 
and  finished  glazed  ware,  both  white  and  polychrome.1  This  excavation 
has  led  to  further  research  into  the  seventeenth-century  documentary 
evidence  for  a  pottery  near  this  site,  the  results  of  which  are  presented 
in  this  article. 

Delftware  was  made  by  covering  yellowish  or  reddish-yellow  earthen- 
ware with  a  lead  glaze  containing  tin  which  produced  a  bright  white 
finish,  in  imitation  of  porcelain.  The  unfired  tin  glaze  could  also  be 
painted  in  a  variety  of  colours  which  were  fired  with  the  glaze,  producing 
brilliant  designs  on  the  white.  This  tin-glazed  earthenware  is  now  usually 
called  delftware,  but  this  name  was  not  common  until  the  eighteenth 
century;  in  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  called  'gaily ware',  and  the 
potters  called  themselves  'gallypottmakers'.  In  the  later  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century  it  was  also  referred  to  as  'painted  earthenware'. 

The  position  of  Southwark  in  the  history  of  London  delftware  fac- 
tories has  only  recently  been  realized.  F.  H.  Garner  helped  to  bring  the 
Southwark  potteries  to  light  by  showing  that  some  of  what  had  been 
called  Lambeth  delft  was  actually  made  in  Southwark.2  Hugh  Tait  in  two 


Abbreviations 

G.L.C.R.O.  .  .     Greater  London  Council  Record  Office,  County 

Hall,  Westminster. 
G.R.O.  .  .  .     Guildhall  Record  Office,  The  Guildhall,  London. 

P.R.O.  .  .  .     Public  Record  Office. 

1  The  archaeological  details  of  the  site  will  be  published  elsewhere  by  Dr  F. 
Celoria,  who  directed  the  excavation. 

2  Garner,  F.  H.,  'Lambeth  Earthenware',  Transactions  of  the  English  Ceramic 
Circle,  No.  4  (1937),  46. 
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important  articles  outlined  much  of  the  documentary  evidence  about 
Christian  Wilhelm,  the  first  delftware  potter  in  Southwark,  and  also  de- 
scribed some  of  the  types  of  delftware  that  can  be  assigned  to  the  early 
seventeenth-century  Southwark  pottery.3 

CHRISTIAN  WILHELM  AND  THE  SMALT  MONOPOLY 

The  founder  of  gallypot-making  in  Southwark,  as  Tait  pointed  out, 
was  a  foreigner  named  Christian  Wilhelm.4  He  was  a  native  of  the 
Palatinate,  a  province  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  on  the  Middle  Pdiine. 
Before  he  came  to  England  he  had  lived  for  some  time  in  Holland,  as  he 
had  a  daughter  born  there.  He  arrived  in  England  in  1604,  as  recorded 
in  1607  by  a  Surrey  landowner,  Sir  William  Gardiner,  who  stated: 

that  the  above  saide  Christian  Wilhelme  came  over  in  to  England  from 
beyonde  the  seas  att  or  before  Michelmas,  1604  and  this  I  knowe  to  be  true 
for  that  he  the  said  Christian  took  pte  of  ahowse  of  myne  in  Southwark 
called  Pickellherringe,  and  at  the  same  tyme  in  the  said  howse  did  sett  & 
errecte  certaine  mylle[s]  Ovens,  and  other  necessaries  for  his  trade  of  of  [sic] 
makinge  of  Smalte,  and  did  also  aboute  the  saide  tyme  in  the  saide  howse 
make  and  compounde  the  said  Smalte  or  blewe  starche.5 

We  see  from  this  that  Wilhelm  settled  at  'Pickellherringe';  the  seven- 
teenth-century sources  do  not  refer  to  Pickellherring  Street  or  Stairs, 
but  speak  simply  of  '  Pickleherring',  which  may  then  have  been  the 
name  of  a  certain  area,  or  a  wharf,  rather  than  a  street.  This  area  was 
in  St  Olave's  parish.  (See  map,  Fig.  1.) 

It  is  clear  that  Wilhelm  was  not  a  potter  when  he  arrived  in  England; 
the  quotation  above  describes  him  as  a  maker  of  smalt,  which  is  a  cobalt 
blue  colouring  matter.  In  1605,  however,  a  monopoly  patent  for  the  sole 
making  of  smalt  was  granted  to  a  Flemish  immigrant  named  Abraham 
Baker,  who  had  recently  settled  in  England.0  This  patent  nearly  ruined 
Wilhelm  and  forced  him  to  find  a  different  trade.  He  eventually  became 
a  potter,  but  he  never  ceased  to  resent  the  loss  of  his  smalt  business,  and 
a  great  many  of  the  documents  relating  to  Wilhelm  are  petitions  by  him 
to  the  king  protesting  about  the  smalt  monopoly. 

The  document  quoted  above  is  one  of  a  series  of  documents  in  the 
Public  Record  Office,  consisting  of  copies  of  testimonials  from  various 
people  and  groups  about  Wilhelm  and  his  smalt-making.7  The  purpose 
of  all  these  documents  was  to  prove  that  Wilhelm  came  to  England  to 
make  smalt,  that  he  was  in  business  before  Baker  got  the  patent,  and 
that  Wilhelm  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  in  setting  up  the  business. 
These  documents  date  from  1607  to  161 3,  and  presumably  were  in 
support  of  a  petition  from  Wilhelm,  though  none  is  preserved  from  that 
date. 

3  Tait,  Hugh,  '  Southwark  (alias  Lambeth)  Delftware  and  the  Potter,  Christian 
Wilhelm:  1  &  2',  The  Connoisseur,  Aug.,  i960,  pp.  36-42;  Feb.,  1961,  pp.  22-9. 

4  His  name  is  spelled  '  Wilhelme  in  many  documents,  but  he  himself  signed  it 
'Wilhelm',  as  can  be  seen  in  his  will. 

s  P.R.O.  SP  14/72  No.  84. 

6  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic,  1603-1610,  XXII,  No.  30.  Dietz,  F.  C.  English 
Public  Finance,  1558-1641  (1932),  132. 

7  P.R.O.  SP  14/72  Nos.  83-9. 
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FIG.  I.  MAP  OF  ST  OLAVE'S  PARISH,  SOUTHWARK 
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In  one  of  the  manuscripts  some  customs  officers  testified  that  in  1604 
Wilhelm  had  imported  millstones  and  horses  for  die  mill  'whearew^all 
he  maketh  blewe  starche',  and  saffer,  an  impure  oxide  of  cobalt  used  in 
the  preparation  of  smalt.8  By  1605,  they  said,  he  was  exporting  smalt, 
and  this  is  supported  by  an  entry  in  the  London  Port  Book  of  exports 
by  aliens  in  1605.  For  11  February,  1604/5,  a  cargo  of  smalt  was  listed 
as  exported  by  Christian  Williams,  and  shipped  in  the  Gift  of  God  of 
'Deepe',  or  Dieppe.9 

In  a  document  signed  by  four  men,  including  Wilhelm's  factor, 
Michael  Aront,  it  was  claimed  that  after  Wilhelm  was  established  in 
business 

Willm  Twyinho,  Abraham  Baker,  and  John  Artagh  secretlie  enticed  one  or 
some  of  saide Christian  his  servannte[s],  whoe  (as  it  is  enformed& confessed) 
gave  them  some  lighte  in  the  saide  arte. 

By  this  means,  it  was  stated,  Baker  and  others  gained  the  monopoly 
patent  and  deprived  Wilhelm  of  his  livelihood,  to  the  undoing  of  him, 
his  wife,  and  family.10 

The  Grocers  of  the  City  of  London  testified  that  Wilhelm  was  making 
smalt,  and  was  supplying  it  to  them,  before  Baker  obtained  his  patent.11 
The  Company  of  Painter  Stainers  said  that  Wilhelm  was  skilful  at  making 
smalt,  but  that  Baker  had  served  them  badly  since  the  patent  was  granted 
by  not  supplying  enough  smalt  and  forcing  them  to  pay  high  prices.12 

These  protests  had  no  effect.  In  1619,  Baker's  patent  was  renewed  for 
a  further  term  of  thirty-one  years. 13  Wilhelm  was  never  reconciled  to  this, 
and  was  still  protesting  against  Baker's  monopoly  in  the  1620's. 

THE  FIRST   DELFTWARE  POTTING  IN  SOUTHWARK 

It  appears  that  Wilhelm  tried  several  different  trades  after  he  was  for- 
bidden to  make  smalt,  for  in  a  list  of  members  of  the  Dutch  congregation 
in  London  in  161 7  we  find  in  St  Olave's  parish  a  'Christian  Willems, 
vinaigremaker,  Neelkin  his  wyfe,  Marie  her  sister,  one  child  born  here, 
and  one  beyond  the  Seas'.14  A  year  later,  in  a  1618  List  of  Aliens  in  Lon- 
don, under  South wark  is  listed: 

Chrystyan  Whelhames,  galley  pott  maker  and  aquivtay  styller,  bornne  in 
Pallsgrasland,  and  his  wyfe,  and  Mary  Miller,  his  wyfes  sister,  both  borne 
in  Daventry,  in  Gelderland,  they  have  byne  [here]  the  one  26  yers  and  her 
syster  10  yers.  [Signed]  Christian  Wilhelm.  Marya  Molnere  [  ?].15 

The  Pallsgrasland  of  the  Huguenot  publication  appears  to  be  Pallsgraf- 
land  in  the  manuscript16  and  would  refer  to  the  Palatinate. 

8  P.R.O.  SP  14/72  No.  83. 

9  P.R.O.  E  190/12/7. 

10  P.R.O.  SP  14/72  No.  84. 

11  P.R.O.  SP  14/72  No.  85. 

12  P.R.O.  SP  14/72  No.  89. 

13  Patent  No.  7  (1618). 

14  Kirk,  R.  E.  G.  and  Kirk,  E.  F.  (Eds.),  Returns  of  Aliens  Dwelling  in  the  City 
and  Suburbs  of  London,  Part  III,  1598-1625.  The  Publications  of  the  Huguenot 
Society  of  London,  x  (1907),  172. 

15  Ibid.,  227. 

16  P.R.O.  SP  14/99  No.  43. 
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This  record  tells  us  that  by  1618  Wilhelm  was  a  gallypot-maker,  and 
possibly  also  a  maker  of  vinegar  and  aqua  vitae.  Exactly  when  he  first 
took  up  gallypot-making  is  not  certain.  In  a  petition  of  1627  or  1628 
Wilhelm  says  that  he  has  been  a  gallypot-maker  for  sixteen  years,17 
which  would  have  meant  that  he  began  in  161 1  or  1612.  In  the  grant  he 
received  in  1628  it  is  said  that  he  had  been  a  gallypot-maker  for  twenty 
years,18  but  this  may  be  less  accurate.  It  seems  likely  that  Wilhelm  was 
a  potter  by  1612  at  least,  and  he  was  certainly  making  gallypots  by  1618. 

In  1627  or  1628  Wilhelm  said  that  he  had  found  out  gallypot-making 
'by  th'asistance  of  th'almighty',19  but  unfortunately  he  does  not  mention 
any  more  specific  agent.  The  secrets  of  a  trade  such  as  that  were  generally 
kept  within  the  fraternity  of  potters  and  their  families,  and  not  lightly 
passed  on  to  others,  so  Wilhelm  should  have  had  some  connection  that 
enabled  him  to  learn  the  secrets  of  galleypot-making.  As  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Dutch  congregation  in  London  Wilhelm  may  have  become  a 
gallypot-maker  by  employing  Low  Country  potters  who  had  come 
to  settle  in  England.  In  the  1618  List  of  Aliens  there  are  two  Dutch 
potters  living  near  Wilhelm.  They  were  John  Roogosse,  or  Rookynes 
'a  gallie  pott  maker,  bornne  in  Midlborowe'  (Middleburg),  and  'Chrystan 
Lowest,  borne  in  Dollett,  in  Holland,  galli  pott  maker'.  Roogosse  had 
been  in  England  two  years,  and  Lowest  five  weeks.20  It  seems  most  prob- 
able that  these  potters  worked  for  Wilhelm.  These  two  were  fairly  recent 
arrivals,  but  some  earlier  immigrants  may  have  been  hired  by  Wilhelm 
to  help  establish  the  pottery. 

The  archives  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  at  Austin  Friars, 
London,  include  recommendations  from  Dutch  ministers  elsewhere  to 
the  London  congregation,  on  behalf  of  church  members  arriving  in 
London.  In  one  of  these,  dated  1612,  the  Dutch  minister  in  Norwich 
issued  a  certificate  on  behalf  of  Andries  Vermote  and  under  the  recom- 
mendation was  written  'Pekelharing  kay  by  Christ.  Willemss'.21  Possibly 
Vermote  was  going  to  live  with,  or  work  for,  Wilhelm,  though  unfortu- 
nately Vermote's  trade  is  not  mentioned.  That  he  was  from  the  Low 
Countries,  and  from  Norwich  where  earlier  Dutch  galiypot-makers  had 
settled,  might  suggest  a  connection  with  Wilhelm's  new  trade. 

There  is  also  a  possibility  that  Wilhelm  married  for  a  second  time, 
after  his  arrival  in  London,  and  if  so  this  might  possibly  have  connected 
him  with  some  of  the  London  potters.  His  wife  in  1618  was  Dutch,  born 
in  'Daventry',  presumably  Deventer.  From  the  1617  record  Wilhelm 
had  a  child  born  beyond  the  seas,  which  would  indicate  that  he  was 
married  before  he  came  to  England.  However,  the  1618  list  says  that  his 
wife  had  been  in  England  twenty-six  years,  which  would  make  her 
arrival  in  England  date  back  to  1592,  while  Wilhelm  only  arrived  in  1604. 
If  the  1 61 8  figures  are  correct,  it  might  mean  that  Wilhelm  arrived  in 

17  P.R.O.  SP  16/91  No.  32. 

18  P.R.O.  SP  39/25  No.  42. 

19  P.R.O.  SP  16/91  No.  32. 

20  Kirk,  R.  E.  G.  and  Kirk,  E.  F.,  op.  at.,  226. 

21  Hessels,  J.  H.  (Ed.),  Registers  of  the  Attestations  or  Certificates  of  Membership, 
Confessions  of  Guilt,  Certificates  of  Marriage,  Betrothals,  Publication  of  Banns, 
etc.,  i<)68-i8j2.  Archives  of  the  London  Dutch  Church  (1892),  12. 
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England  with  a  child,  but  later  married  again  to  a  Dutchwoman  already 
living  in  England.  Wilhelm  was  certainly  married  not  long  after  he 
arrived  in  England,  for  the  baptisms  of  three  of  his  children  are  recorded 
in  the  Dutch  Church  registers  for  1606  andi6oy.  A  son,  Christian,  was 
baptised  in  May,  1606,  and  twins,  Esaias  and  Susanna,  in  June,  1607.22 

In  Wilhelm's  will,  written  in  1630,  he  refers  to  his  wife  Alkin,  who 
must  be  the  same  as  the  'Neelkin'  listed  in  1617,  but  he  also  mentions 
his  'wives  sonne  John  Townsend'.23  If  this  is  taken  literally,  it  must 
mean  that  Alkin  had  been  married  to  an  Englishman  named  Townsend 
before  she  married  Christian  Wilhelm.  This  is  consistent  with  her  having 
lived  in  England  longer  than  Wilhelm  himself. 

Wilhelm  and  his  servants,  though  not  his  family,  appear  in  lists  of 
Lay  Subsidies  in  1622,  1624,  and  1625.24  In  each  list  he  is  described  as 
living  on  the  Waterside  (of  Tooley  Street),  which  would  include  the  area 
near  Pickleherring  Stairs.  The  Huguenot  Society  publication  of  the  161 8 
Aliens'  List  showed  Wilhelm  as  living '  In  the  Mays',  or  the  Maze,  which 
was  an  area  of  Southwark  south  of  Tooley  Street.  However,  in  the 
original  document  it  is  not  clear  which  names  belong  to  exactly  which 
street,  and  probably  Wilhelm  is  not  meant  to  be  included  as  living  in 
the  Maze,25  as  he  was  certainly  living  on  the  north,  or  'Waterside', 
of  Tooley  Street  before  and  after  1618.  These  Lay  Subsidy  Lists  also 
refer  to  Adam  Jorden  and  Mary  Miller,  servants  to  Christian  Wilhelm. 
This  Mary  Miller  is  presumably  Wilhelm's  wife's  sister,  as  listed  in  the 
1 61 8  Aliens  List. 

wilhelm's  petitions  to  the  king 

Though  in  161 7  and  161 8  Wilhelm  was  an  aqua  vitae  stiller  and  a 
vinegar-maker,  as  well  as  a  gallypot-maker,  it  seems  clear  that  gallypot- 
making  became  his  chief  occupation,  for  in  several  documents  in  the 
Public  Record  Office  dating  from  the  1620's,  only  his  gallypot-making 
is  mentioned. 

One  of  these  documents  is  a  petition  relating  to  Christian  Wilhelm  and 
the  smalt-making  controversy,  complaining  about  Baker's  patent.26  It  is 
undated,  but  judging  from  the  text  it  was  written  between  1625  and 
1628.  In  the  Public  Record  Office  it  is  filed  in  a  volume  of  undated 
material  with  the  suggested  date  of  1638,  but  it  must  actually  be  earlier 
than  1630,  when  Wilhelm  died.  It  is  apparently  addressed  to  Charles  I, 
as  it  refers  to  'First  Kinge  James  of  blessed  memory',  and  so  is  1625  or 
later.  However,  in  the  references  to  Wilhelm  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
monopoly  for  making  gallyware  that  Wilhelm  received  in  1628,  and  it  is 
very  unlikely  that  such  a  point  would  have  been  left  out,  if  the  petition 
were  written  after  1628.  It  is  not  clear  exactly  who  is  making  the  petition, 

22  Moens,  W.  J.  C.  (Ed.),  The  Marriage,  Baptismal,  and  Burial  Registers,  1571- 
1874,  and  Monumental  Inscriptions  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  Austin  Friars, 
London  (1884),  81-2. 

23  P.C.C.  39  Scroope. 

24  Kirk,  R.  E.  G.  and  Kirk,  E.  F.,  op.  cit.,  255,  265  and  275. 

25  P.R.O.  SP  14/99  No.  43. 

26  P.R.O.  SP  16/408  No.  12. 
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whether  Wilhelm  or  some  other  party  interested  in  the  smalt  patent,  as 
Wilhelm  is  referred  to  only  in  the  last  part  of  the  document.  No  other 
person  or  groups  are  mentioned,  however. 
The  petition  consists  of 

Reasons  to  induce  his  Matie,  to  Compounde  and  take  in  his  royall  hand 
those  patents  graunted  out  for  stuffe  to  make  blew  starch  as  saffer  and  pott 
ashes. 

The  main  reason  given  was  that  Abraham  Baker  and  a  Sir  George  Hay27 
were  cheating  the  King  out  of  several  thousand  pounds  of  customs 
revenue  a  year.  In  addition  to  Baker's  monopoly,  Sir  George  Hay,  at 
Baker's  instigation,  had  received  a  patent  for  the  importing  of  smalt, 
saffer,  and  potashes,  the  last  two  being  used  in  the  making  of  smalt.  He 
paid  the  King  £240  a  year  in  return  for  collecting  the  import  duty  on 
these  goods,  but  the  petition  stated  that  these  duties  actually  brought  in 
over  £3,000  a  year.  Further,  Baker  deliberately  failed  to  produce  enough 
smalt  for  the  English  market,  contrary  to  the  terms  of  his  patent,  and 
forced  merchants  to  import  smalt,  with  Baker  collecting  two  pence  for 
every  pound  of  smalt  brought  in. 

The  petition  claimed  that  Baker  was  not  a  skilful  smalt-maker,  for  in 
place  of  potashes  there  was  a  better  substance  for  making  smalt  called 
'  Barilli'.28  In  defence  of  this  claim  the  petition  stated : 

And  to  confirme  it  there  is  one  Christian  Wilhelme  the  firste  man  that  in- 
vented the  makeinge  of  smalte[s]  in  this  Kingdome  from  whome  this 
Abraham  Baker  had  his  insight  &  soe  gott  a  patent  over  his  heade  and  put 
him  out  of  his  worke[s]  to  his  great  losse,  who  hath  nowe  invented  the 
makeinge  of  white  earthen  potte[s]  and  vessels  glazed  both  wthin  and  wthout 
wch  shewes  as  faire  as  China  dishes,  and  is  a  good  subiect  to  your  Matie,  and 
setteth  40  Men  weekely  on  worke  all  the  yeare  long. 

The  use  of  'invented'  in  this  account  would  not  mean  what  it  means 
today;  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  word  invented  seems  to  have  been 
freely  used  to  describe  someone  who  was  setting  up  a  trade  in  a  new  area. 
Wilhelm  would  not  have  been  trying  to  claim  that  he  literally  invented 
tin-glazed  earthenware,  but  was  probably  merely  claiming  that  he  was 
the  first  gallypot-maker  in  England.  This  was  not  true,  but  it  seems  to 
have  been  a  common  claim.  Even  John  Ariens  van  Hamme  in  1676 
claimed  to  be  the  inventor  of  gallyware  in  England.29 

The  type  of  pottery  Wilhelm  made  is  perfectly  clear  from  this  petition. 
It  only  describes  white  pots,  but  doubtless  he  would  have  made  poly- 
chrome pottery  also.  It  was  the  whiteness  of  this  pottery,  so  different 
from  medieval  pottery,  which  was  its  most  striking  and  valued  character- 
istic. As  they  had  not  then  found  the  means  of  making  porcelain,  tin- 
glazed  earthenware  was  the  only  pottery  then  made  in  England  that 
could  compare  in  appearance  with  the  highly  prized  porcelain  that  was 
being  imported  from  the  East  in  this  period.  That  the  gallypot-makers 
were  trying  to  imitate  the  appearance  of  porcelain  is  clear  from  the  claim 
that  Wilhelm's  pottery  was  as  fair  as  China  dishes. 

27  Lord  Chancellor  of  Scotland  and  later  first  Earl  of  Kinnoull. 

28  Barilla  is  an  alkali  made  from  certain  Mediterranean  plants,  which  was  used  in 
glass-making. 

29  Patent  No.  191  (1676). 
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The  forty  men  that  Wilhelm  employed  all  year  round  would  have 
included  specialists  in  such  skilled  trades  as  pot-throwing,  glazing,  and 
painting.  The  size  of  this  pottery  agrees  with  some  rough  estimates  that 
have  been  made  for  the  size  of  a  delftware  pottery.  P.  J.  Tichelaar  has 
analysed  a  1737  picture  of  a  tile  factory  at  work,  and  considered  that  it 
would  have  employed  25-30  workmen.  He  estimated  that  the  average 
delftware  factory  would  have  employed  25-50  workmen,  and  Wilhelm's 
forty  fits  nicely  into  this  range.30 

This  petition  against  the  monopolies  evidently  had  no  effect  as  the 
smalt  patent  was  not  revoked,  nor  that  for  the  importation  of  saffer  and 
potashes.  Another  petition,  this  time  definitely  from  Wilhelm  himself, 
was  made  in  1627  or  early  1628.  The  actual  petition  is  not  dated,  but  an 
answering  note  on  it  is  dated  22  January,  1627/8.  In  this  document 
Wilhelm  not  only  complained  about  the  smalt  patent,  but  also  asked  for 
a  monopoly  on  the  making  of  gallyware.31 

The  document  is  headed :  '  To  the  Kinges  most  Excellent  Matie,  The 
humble  peticon  of  Christian  Wilhelme  Gallipottmaker'.  Wilhelm 
begins  by  saying  that  he  came  to  England  twenty-three  years  before, 
which  would  agree  with  his  arrival  in  1604,  if  the  petition  were  written 
in  1627.  Here  Wilhelm  relates  a  new  version  of  the  controversy  with 
Baker.  He  says  that  he  and  Baker  had  agreed  in  writing  that  if  Baker  got 
the  patent  Wilhelm  should  have  the  making  of  the  smalt,  but  once  the 
patent  was  granted  Baker  seized  Wilhelm's  goods,  contrary  to  the  agree- 
ment. 

Wilhelm  stated  that  he  had  spent  most  of  his  estate  in  setting  up  the 
smalt-making  business,  and  the  injury  Baker  had  done  him  would  have 
been  his  undoing,  had  he  not  found  out  gallypot-making,  'wherein  he 
[Wilhelm]  hath  contynued  theis  16  yeres,  imployeing  many  poore  people 
therein'.  It  seems  probable  that  this  sixteen  years  is  accurate,  as  his 
twenty-three  years  for  his  stay  in  England  agrees  with  other  records. 
Wilhelm  concludes  the  petition  with  three  requests :  that  he  be  allowed 
to  make  smalt  in  spite  of  the  patent,  that  he  be  sworn  the  King's  servant 
for  the  making  of  gallyware,  and  that  a  'workhouse'  set  up 

backwardefs]  in  a  garden  vpon  blocke[s]  wtf>out  other  foundac[on]  contrary 
to  the  building  now  in  vse  might  stand,  the  same  being  only  for  ye  dryeing 
of  Galliware,  and  his  servante[s]  to  work  in. 

A  note  is  added  on  the  back  of  the  document,  dated  22  January,  1627/8, 
at  the  Court  at  Whitehall,  granting  the  petitioner's  request  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  workhouse. 

None  of  these  documents  makes  any  mention  of  the  actual  kiln  for 
firing  the  pottery,  but  it  would  presumably  have  been  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  drying  shed  described  above.  When  Wilhelm  first  came  to  England 
he  set  up  the  mills  for  making  smalt  at  his  house  at  Pickleherring;  prob- 
ably when  he  was  forced  to  change  to  potmaking  he  would  have  con- 
tinued to  use  the  buildings  there,  and  the  pottery  buildings  would  have 
adjoined  his  home. 

30  Ray,  Anthony,  English  Delftware  Pottery  (1968),  23. 

31  P.R.O.  SP  16/91  No.  32. 
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THE    1628    GALLYWARE  MONOPOLY 

In  July,  1628,  Wilhelm  was  granted  a  patent  giving  him  the  monopoly 
for  the  manufacture  of  gallyware.  The  document  granting  this  mono- 
poly illustrates  the  terms  upon  which  these  types  of  patents  were  based, 
as  well  as  providing  more  information  upon  Wilhelm's  own  business.32 
(See  Appendix.) 

The  main  provision  of  the  grant  was  that  Wilhelm  was  given  a 
monopoly  for  the  sole  manufacture  of  gallyware  in  England  and  Wales, 
for  fourteen  years,  for  the  annual  payment  to  the  King  of  thirteen  pounds. 
This  thirteen  pounds  was  twice  the  customs  then  being  received  yearly 
for  the  importing  of  gallyware.  Wilhelm  was  to  make  enough  gallyware 
to  supply  the  country's  needs,  and  was  to  sell  his  products  for  no  more 
than  the  price  that  had  been  usually  paid  within  the  three  preceding 
years. 

As  long  as  Wilhelm  produced  a  quantity  of  'gaily  potte[s]'  sufficient 
for  the  needs  of  the  kingdom,  the  importation  of  gallyware  was  forbidden. 
If  any  gallyware  was  illegally  imported  it  was  to  be  confiscated,  and  the 
crown  would  receive  half  its  worth,  and  Wilhelm  the  other  half. 

The  grant  includes  a  list  of  the  types  of  pottery  that  Wilhelm  was  to 
make  under  the  monopoly: 

earthen  gaily  potte[s]  and  dishes  called  by  the  name  of  gallyware  And  all 
kinde  or  sortefs]  of  bottells  of  all  Color[r]s  basons  &  ewers  salte[s]  dishes  of 
all  sorte[s]  drinkinge  potte[s]  pavinge  tyles  Apothecaries  &  Comfittmakers 
potte[s]  of  all  sorte[s]  &  all  kinde  of  earthen  worke  as  he  the  said  Christian 
Wilhelme  hath  heretofore  invented  and  made. 

This  list  agrees  well  with  the  types  of  tin-glazed  earthenware  dateable 
to  the  early  seventeenth  century,  and  with  the  pottery  found  in  the  1965 
excavation.  Bottles,  basins,  ewers,  salts  and  dishes  are  all  well-known 
delftware  shapes.  The  drinking  pots  mentioned  probably  include  the 
purple-speckled  bellied  mugs  that  are  typical  of  early  London  delftware. 
Many  of  the  early  styles  of  delftware  tiles  that  have  been  found  in 
England  have  been  assigned  to  a  Dutch  origin,  but  the  inclusion  of 
paving  tiles  in  this  list  shows  that  tiles  were  also  made  in  England  at  this 
time.  As  Low  Countries'  potters  were  employed  in  London  their  pro- 
ducts were  probably  very  similar  to  Dutch  types.  The  apothecaries  and 
comfittmakers  pots  would  refer  to  what  are  now  known  as  drug  jars ;  the 
reference  to  comfittmakers  indicates  another  use  to  which  they  were  put. 
Drug  jars  were  one  of  the  commonest  of  all  delftware  forms,  and  were 
rarely  made  in  other  types  of  pottery.  They  are  so  typical  of  tin-glazed 
earthenware  that  in  the  eighteenth  century  'gallypot'  became  almost  a 
synonym  for  an  apothecary's  jar. 

wilhelm's  will 

Wilhelm  did  not  live  to  enjoy  his  monopoly  for  long.  He  died  early  in 
1630,  as  his  will  was  proved  on  9  April,  1630.33  It  had  been  written  a 
month  earlier,  when  Wilhelm  described  himself  as  'weake  and  sicke  in 

32  P.R.O.  SP  39/25  No.  42. 

33  P.C.C.  39  Scroope. 
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body'.  In  this  will  Wilhelm  describes  himself  as  a  '  Gallypottmaker',  but 
makes  no  further  reference  to  gallypots  or  potmaking. 

Wilhekn's  family  as  mentioned  in  his  will  consisted  of  his  wife  Alkin, 
a  son  named  Christian,  a  daughter  Mary  and  her  husband,  Thomas 
Townsend,  his  wife's  son  John  Townsend,  and  his  son-in-law  Stephen 
Poore.  The  birth  of  Christian  was  listed  in  the  1606  Dutch  Church 
register,  and  the  daughter  Mary  seems  to  have  been  the  child  born 
abroad  mentioned  in  the  161 7  list  of  the  Dutch  congregation.  Her 
marriage  is  listed  in  the  Dutch  Church  register  for  1627,  and  shows  that 
she  was  born  in  Middleburg,  Holland:  '13  Dec.  1627  Thomas  Townsin 
j.g.v.  Londen  met  Maria  Willems  j.d.v.  Middelborgh'.34  This  Thomas 
Townsend  must  presumably  have  been  related  to  John  Townsend, 
Wilhelm's  wife's  son. 

Christian  and  Mary  were  the  only  surviving  children  in  1630.  The 
death  of  Esaias  was  recorded  in  the  St  Olaves'  parish  register  in  1612,35 
and  Susanna  must  also  have  died,  possibly  before  1617,  as  only  two 
children  are  mentioned  in  the  1617  list.  A  reference  in  the  will  to 
Wilhelm's  'kinde  friend  and  sonne  in  lawe  Stephen  Poore'  is  puzzling, 
as  no  daughter  that  he  could  have  been  married  to  is  mentioned.  If  he 
had  been  married  to  Susanna,  she  must  have  lived  long  past  1617.  Son- 
in-law  might  possibly  have  meant  stepson,  but  as  Wilhelm's  wife  already 
had  a  son  named  Townsend,  another  son  named  Poore  seems  unlikely. 

By  the  terms  of  his  will,  Wilhelm  left  to  his  wife  Alkin  all  the  goods 
and  household  stuff  that  she  had  possessed  when  they  were  married.  To 
his  son  Christian  he  left  half  of  the  lands  Wilhelm  had  or  was  heir  to  in 
the  Palatinate  and  two  hundred  pounds.  Wilhelm  referred  to  the  possi- 
bility that 

my  said  sonne  Christian  shall  happen  at  his  returne  home  from  beyond  sea 
to  bee  a  lewd  and  a  badd  husband  and  given  to  ill  Companie, 

so  evidently  the  son  was  not  in  England,  and  was  not  a  very  satisfactory 
son.  This  explains  why  Christian  was  only  left  the  two  hundred  pounds 
instead  of  being  the  chief  heir  to  Wilhelm's  estate. 

The  will  indicates  that  though  gallypot-making  was  Wilhelm's  main 
occupation,  it  was  not  his  only  interest.  He  said  that 

I  am  a  great  adventurer  into  Virginia  and  other  parts  beyond  the  seas,  and 
have  a  great  stocke  wth  Sr  John  Harvie  knight  and  other  company  touchinge 
&  concerninge  sope  ashes,  and  pott  ashes,  and  other  comodities. 

This  interest  in  potashes  would  follow  from  Wilhelm's  original  interest 
in  smalt-making.  Sir  John  Harvey  was  a  Governor  of  Virginia,  and 
evidently  Wilhelm  was  one  of  the  investors  in  the  development  of  the 
Virginia  colony. 

After  various  bequests  Wilhelm  left  all  the  residue  of  his  estate  to  his 
daughter  Mary  and  her  husband,  Thomas  Townsend,  and  made  them 
executors  of  his  will.  The  pothouse  and  goods  at  Pickleherring  were  not 
specifically  mentioned,  but  presumably  they  would  be  included  in  the 
bulk  of  Wilhelm's  estate,  and  it  is  certain  that  shortly  after  1630  Thomas 

34  Moens,  W.J.C.,  op.  tit.,  138. 

35  Unpublished  notes  of  F.  H.  Garner.  The  St  Olave's  register  for  this  period  is 
in  the  G.L.C.  Record  Office,  but  is  now  marked  unfit  for  examination. 
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Townsend  was  running  a  pothouse  at  Pickleherring,  undoubtedly  the 
business  that  had  belonged  to  Wilhelm.  In  the  monopoly  grant  to 
Wilhelm,  the  provisions  all  referred  to '  Christian  Wilhelm  his  executo[r]s 
administrate [r]s  deputies  &  assignes',  and  it  seems  probable  that  as  his 
heir  and  executor  Townsend  would  have  been  able  to  continue  under 
this  monopoly  until  it  expired  in  1642. 

It  seems  from  these  various  documents  that  Wilhelm  was  probably  a 
potter  in  the  broad  sense  of  a  man  who  ran  a  pottery,  rather  than  a  man 
who  actually  made  pots.  Wilhelm  was  not  originally  trained  to  be  a  pot- 
ter, and  throughout  his  life  he  retained  an  interest  in  other  businesses, 
as  his  investments  in  the  American  colonies  show.  As  he  employed  forty 
people,  it  is  most  probable  that  he  directed  the  business,  but  did  not 
actually  work  at  any  of  the  potter's  arts  himself.  Wilhelm  had  presumably 
learned  how  these  things  should  be  done,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  he  ever 
made  a  gallypot  with  his  own  hands. 

THOMAS  TOWNSEND   AND  THE   PICKLEHERRING  POTTERY  SITE 

Wilhelm's  successor,  Thomas  Towsend,  does  not  appear  in  the  State 
Papers  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  as  did  Wilhelm  as  a  result  of  his 
smalt  controversy,  but  Tov/nsend's  name  appears  frequently  in  the  local 
Southwark  records  for  this  period.  The  area  where  the  pottery  was 
located  was  in  the  Great  Liberty  Manor  of  Southwark,  and  Townsend 
appears  in  the  Court  Leet  records  for  this  manor,  for  various  breaches 
of  the  manor  regulations.  In  1634  Thomas  Townsend,  potter,  was  fined 
for  laying  sand  and  gravel  in  the  highway  near  his  house,  and  a  Thomas 
Townsend  of  St  Olave's,  though  with  trade  unspecified,  was  fined  in 
1631,  1632,  1633  and  1634  for  diverse  faults  including  having  a  false 
four-pound  weight,  keeping  hogs,  and  not  keeping  the  pavement  in 
front  of  his  house  in  order.36 

A  more  detailed  description  of  the  site  of  the  Pickleherring  pothouse 
occurs  in  the  sewer  records  of  1638,  in  the  Court  records  of  the  Surrey 
and  Kent  Sewer  Commission.  Here  it  is  ordered  that 

Thomas  Tounesend  of  the  parishe  of  St.  Olave  Potmaker  shall  before  the 
ffirst  daie  of  November  next  caste  dense  and  scowre  sufficientlie  all  his  pte 
of  the  sewer  and  dreyner  on  the  west  and  southsides  of  his  Potthouse  and 
grounde  neere  Pickleherring  in  the  parishe  aforesaid. 

The  fine  was  to  be  three  shillings  and  fourpence  for  every  rod  undone. 
The  Court  also  ordered  'Thomas  Large  of  Camerwell  gent'  and  his 
tenant  Thomas  Townsend  to  board  the  bank  of  the  sewer  on  the  west 
side  of  the  pothouse.37 

This  sewer  that  ran  past  the  west  side  of  the  pothouse  is  most  useful, 
as  there  are  further  references  to  the  pothouse  in  the  sewer  records  for 
1640  and  1642.  By  1640  Thomas  Townsend  had  a  change  of  landlord, 
as  Peter  Lister  and  Thomas  Booth  of  London,  merchants,  were  fined 
because  they  did  not 

take  out  of  the  Dreyner  against  theire  old  Potthouse  and  theire  newe  build- 
inge  att  Pickleherring  in  the  parish  of  St  Olave  in  Southwark  all  the  bricks 
rubbish  and  soyle  wch  is  fallen  into  the  said  dreyner. 

36  G.R.O.  Southwark  Box  4. 

37  G.L.C.R.O.  SKCS  34. 
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It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  the  new  building  was  a  new  pothouse  or  not, 
but  the  reference  to  the  old  pothouse  makes  it  quite  likely.  Another  fine 
was  levied  on  Peter  Lister  and  his  tenant,  Thomas  Townsend,  for  not 
repairing  the  wharf  and  filling  up  four  rods  of  the  bank  of  the  sewer  on 
the  west  side  of  their  pothouse  near  Pickleherring.38 

Lister  and  Booth  are  also  mentioned  in  the  Great  Liberty  Manor 
records,  where  in  1 640  they  were  fined  for  not  paving  against  their  ground 
at  Pickleherring,  and  in  1641  for  putting  up  a  fence  of  pales  at  Pickle- 
herring that  encroached  upon  the  highway.  They  were  ordered  to  remove 
the  pales  and  to  leave  the  way  wide  enough  for  two  carts  to  pass  by. 
Thomas  Townsend  is  not  mentioned  in  these  two  entries.39 

In  1642  yet  another  London  merchant  was  in  charge  of  some  or  all 
of  this  area  of  ground  at  Pickleherring.  The  1642  Sewer  Commission 
ordered 

George  Thorogood  of  London  Marchant  to  wharfe  with  pyles  and  boards 
sufficientlie  Three  rods  of  the  bancs  of  the  Sewer  against  his  old  Pothouse 
at  Pickleherring  in  the  parish  of  St  Olave  betweene  his  new  house  of  office, 
and  the  next  bridge  lyeing  over  the  said  Sewer. 

A  further  order  referred  to  a  new  house  of  office  built  by  George 
Thorogood,  'Oyleman',  upon  the  drain  at  Pickleherring,  which  was  a 
great  annoyance  and  which  was  to  be  removed.  George  Thorogood  and 
his  tenants  were  also  ordered  to  cover  over  the  drain.40  Unfortunately 
the  names  of  these  tenants  were  not  given,  so  we  cannot  tell  whether 
Townsend  was  still  working  at  the  pothouse  there. 

The  actual  land  at  Pickleherring  can  scarcely  have  changed  hands  so 
often,  and  presumably  these  men,  Large,  Booth,  Lister  and  Thorogood 
were  all  only  leaseholders ;  some  or  all  of  them  may  have  been  sub-lessees. 
The  actual  owner  of  the  land  may  have  been  Christopher  Gardiner,  who 
is  listed  in  the  Great  Liberty  Manor  records  as  one  of  the  freeholders  of 
the  Manor,41  and  was  presumably  a  relation  of  Sir  William  Gardiner, 
Wilhelm's  landlord. 

The  latest  reference  to  Thomas  Townsend  as  a  potter  is  in  1641, 
when  the  baptism  of  his  son  William  occurs  in  the  St  Olave's  register. 
In  1647  the  death  of  William,  son  of  Thomas  Townsend  is  given, 
though  as  was  the  practice,  the  father's  trade  is  not  mentioned.42  Other 
references  to  a  Thomas  Townsend  occur  in  the  Southwark  records,  but 
not  with  any  mention  of  a  trade,  or  of  the  pothouse.  In  1645  the  Great 
Liberty  Manor  records  show  a  fine  against  a  Thomas  Townsend  for  not 
paving  against  his  house  in  the  Maze.43  No  trade  is  given,  but  either  this 
is  a  different  Townsend,  or  Townsend  the  potter  had  abandoned  his 
pottery  and  gone  to  live  on  the  land  side  of  Tooley  Street.  Attempts  to 
find  Townsend's  will,  or  even  a  certain  record  of  his  death  have  been 
unsuccessful.  The  sewer  records,  which  were  so  useful,  do  not  exist  be- 
tween the  1642  roll  and  a  minute  book  beginning  in  the  1670's.  Exactly 

38  G.L.C.R.O.  SKCS  35/2. 

39  G.R.O.  Southwark  Box  4. 

40  G.L.C.R.O.  SKCS  36. 

41  G.R.O.  Southwark  Box  4. 

42  G.L.C.R.O.  P  71/OLA/10. 

43  G.R.O.  Southwark  Box  4. 
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how  long  Townsend  continued  running  the  pottery  at  Pickleherring 
remains  uncertain. 

A  late  seventeenth-century  potter  who  was  probably  related  to  Thomas 
Townsend  was  a  John  Townsend,  potter,  of  Rotherhithe,  who  was  men- 
tioned in  Surrey  and  Kent  Sewer  records  for  1683,  when  he  was  charged 
with  laying  a  pipe  from  the  Thames  to  his  yard  without  permission.44  He 
seems  to  have  died  in  1684,  for  a  will  of  that  date  in  Somerset  House  of 
a  'John  Townesend  of  the  parish  of  Rotherhith  in  the  county  of  Surry 
and  citizen  and  Ironmonger  of  London'  was  probably  his.45  He  did  not 
describe  himself  in  the  will  as  a  potter,  or  mention  potmaking,  but  he 
appointed  as  Overseers 

William  Knight  of  the  parish  of  St  Buttolph  Aldgate  Potter  and  Thomas 
Harper  of  the  parish  of  St  Saviour  in  Southwark  in  the  County  of  Surry 
Potter  and  Citizen  and  Ironmonger  of  London.46 

These  men  were  not  only  potters,  but  delftware  potters.  Nothing  is 
known  of  a  delftware  pottery  at  Rotherhithe,  but  John  Townsend  may 
have  been  a  delftware  potter  considering  his  friendship  with  Harper  and 
Knight. 

THE  EXPANSION  OF  THE  SOUTHWARK   DELFTWARE   INDUSTRY 

The  parish  register  of  St  Olave's  from  1628  to  1639  is  lost,  but  the 
register  from  1639  to  1665  has  been  preserved,  and  lists  many  potters 
who  lived  in  the  parish  in  Townsend's  day  and  later.47  It  includes  the 
names  of  at  least  twenty-eight  potters  or  potmakers,  and  these  were  only 
the  potters  who  had  had  children  christened  in  that  period,  as  only  the 
birth  records  regularly  mentioned  occupations.  Of  these  potters  at  least 
four,  Thomas  Townsend,  Richard  Newnham,  William  Constable  and 
Richard  Bissicke  are  known  from  other  sources  to  be  delftware  potters. 
Newnham  followed  Townsend  in  St  Olave's,  Constable  later  became  a 
leading  potter  in  the  neighbouring  parish  of  St  Saviour's,  and  Richard 
Bissicke  was  a  relative  of  John  Bissicke  who  was  a  founder  of  the  earliest 
delftware  pottery  at  Bristol.48  It  seems  probable  that  the  other  potters 
in  the  St  Olave's  register  were  also  delftware  potters,  and  presumably 
worked  at  the  Pickleherring  pottery.  This  number  of  potters  is  con- 
sistent with  the  size  of  Wilhelm's  pottery. 

Garner  has  compared  the  parish  registers  of  St  Olave's  and  St 
Saviour's,  and  found  that  some  potters  seem  to  have  moved  from  St 
Olave's  to  St  Saviour's  after  1630.  There  was  apparently  a  delftware  pot- 
tery set  up  sometime  in  the  early  1630's  at  Montague  Close,  near  St 
Saviour's  Church,  now  Southwark  Cathedral.  According  to  Garner,  a 
potter  named  William  Bellamy  appears  in  the  St  Olave  register  in  1625, 
but  is  listed  in  the  St  Saviour's  register  from  1631  until  1642.  Bellamy 

44  G.L.C.R.O.  SKCS  42,  p.  120. 
45P.C.C.  119  Hare. 

46  Lacking  a  Company  of  their  own,  the  potters  seem  to  have  become  members 
of  a  variety  of  City  Companies,  including  the  Haberdashers,  Embroiderers, 
Ironmongers,  and  Painter  Stainers. 

47  G.L.C.R.O.  P71/OLA/10. 

48  Garner,  F.  H.,  op.  cit.,  45  and  47. 
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may  have  been  the  founder  of  the  Montague  Close  pottery,  which  con- 
tinued in  operation  until  well  into  the  eighteenth  century.  The  names  of 
other  potters  appear  in  the  registers  of  both  parishes,  and  rather  than 
just  one  movement  of  potters  from  St  Olave's  to  the  neighbouring  pot- 
tery in  the  1630's,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  continuing  interchange  of 
potters  between  the  two  potteries  throughout  the  rest  of  the  seventeenth 
century.49 

If  Wilhelm's  monopoly  continued  with  his  heir,  Thomas  Townsend, 
then  Townsend  would  have  been  the  holder  until  1642,  and  presumably 
the  pottery  at  Montague  Close  could  only  have  started  with  his  per- 
mission. The  nearness  of  the  new  pottery,  and  the  interchange  of  potters 
between  the  two,  implies  that  the  Montague  Close  pottery  started  as  an 
offshoot  of  the  Pickleherring  pottery,  though  it  may  later  have  become  a 
completely  independent  business.  Christian  Wilhelm  apparently  owned 
land  in  the  Guildable  Liberty  Manor  of  Southwark,  which  included  the 
Montague  Close  area  within  its  bounds.  In  the  records  of  that  manor, 
the  heirs  of  Christian  Wilhelm  are  listed  as  freeholders  in  the  manor 
from  the  1630's  until  the  1660's.50  This  manor  was  to  the  west  of  the 
Great  Liberty  Manor,  which  included  the  Pickleherring  area.  This  land 
of  Wilhelm's  may  possibly  have  been  used  to  start  the  new  pottery. 

RICHARD  NEWNHAM 

William  Bellamy  died  in  1645,  and  one  of  the  witnesses  to  his  will  was 
Richard  Plaice,51  who  is  described  in  the  St  Saviour's  register  as  clerk 
to  the  pothouse.52  Bellamy  was  probably  followed  at  Montague  Close  by 
William  Constable,  who  moved  to  St  Saviour's  parish  from  St  Olave's 
between  1644  and  1646.53  In  his  will  Bellamy  mentioned  his  son-in-law 
Richard  Newnham,  a  member  of  the  Embroiderers  Company.  Though 
belonging  to  this  Company,  he  was  actually  a  potter.  Newnham  did  not 
succeed  his  father-in-law  at  the  Montague  Close  pottery,  but  instead  he 
and  Martha  Bellamy,  William  Bellamy's  widow,  seem  to  have  succeeded 
Thomas  Townsend  at  the  Pickleherring  pottery. 

Martha  Bellamy  died  in  1655,  but  her  will  was  written  in  1647,54  and 
in  1647  she  was  living  not  in  St  Saviour's  parish  but  in  St  Olave's.  In 
her  will  she  mentioned  her  business  dealings  with  her  son-in-law,  refer- 
ring to  a  loan  she  made  to  him  of  some  sixty-seven  pounds,  and  to  a  lease 
for  her  house  that  may  have  been  promised  to  her  and  Richard  Newnham 
by  a  Mr  Mercer.  This  will  also  referred  to  her  '  Share  and  part  which  I 
have  in  the  Stocke  and  trade  with  my  said  Sonne  in  Lawe  Richard 
Newnham.'  These  references  to  the  house  and  stock  imply  that  Martha 
Bellamy  and  Richard  Newnham  were  in  business  together  in  St  Olave's, 
from  1647  at  least.  This  business  can  hardly  have  been  anything  but 
potmaking,  considering  that  William  Bellamy  and  Richard  Newnham 

49  Unpublished  notes  of  F.  H.  Garner. 

50  G.R.O.  Southwark  Boxes  2  and  3. 

51  P.C.C.  128  Rivers. 

52  Unpublished  notes  of  F.  H.  Gamer. 

53  Ibid. 

54  P.C.C.  171  Aylett. 
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were  both  potters.  A  further  proof  is  in  the  will  itself,  as  two  of  the  wit- 
nesses, Jonathan  Collinton  and  John  Burley,  appear  in  the  St  Olave's 
register  as  potters.  The  loan  from  Martha  Bellamy  to  Newnham  may 
have  had  some  connection  with  the  acquisition  of  the  pottery  which 
could  have  taken  place  sometime  between  1641  and  1647. 

Richard  Newnham  is  described  as  a  potter  in  the  St  Olave's  parish 
register,  where  the  baptisms  of  five  of  his  children  were  listed  between 
1646  and  1 66 1.55  He  also  appears  in  the  records  of  the  Great  Liberty 
Manor,  where  Richard  Newnham  was  appointed  a  Scavenger  in  1652 
and  Constable  in  1653. 56  In  the  St  Olave's  Vestry  Book,  Richard 
Newnham  was  appointed  a  Constable  in  1654  in  charge  of  one  division 
of  the  parish.  John  Collinton,  the  potter  who  witnessed  Martha  Bellamy's 
will,  was  also  appointed  to  this  same  division.  The  parish  had  been 
divided  into  nine  sections,  but  the  one  that  Newnham  and  Collinton  were 
assigned  to  seems  not  to  have  included  the  Pickleherring  pottery,  but  to 
cover  a  part  of  the  parish  more  to  the  south  and  east.57 

Presumably  Newnham  and  Collinton  would  have  lived  near  the  pot- 
tery, and  one  would  have  assumed  that  the  parish  officers  would  have 
been  assigned  to  the  district  in  which  they  lived,  but  this  may  not  have 
been  so.  None  of  the  records  found  definitely  connects  Richard  Newnham 
with  the  pottery  at  Pickleherring,  and  it  is  possible  that  he  did  run  a 
pottery  in  a  different  part  of  the  parish.  There  is,  however,  no  record  of 
the  existence  of  a  pottery  in  any  other  part  of  the  St  Olave's  parish.  The 
Pickleherring  pottery  was  definitely  in  production  into  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  other  delftware  potter  promi- 
nent in  St  Olave's  parish  in  the  period  when  Richard  Newnham  lived 
there.  In  view  of  this  it  seems  most  probable  that  Newnham  worked  at 
the  Pickleherring  pottery,  in  spite  of  being  a  Constable  for  a  different 
area  of  the  parish. 

Richard  Newnham  was  still  the  leading  potter  in  St  Olave's  in  1676, 
when  a  petition  to  the  King  was  made  protesting  against  the  importation 
of  painted  earthenware,  contrary  to  the  statutes.  The  petition  was  made 
by 

John  Ariens  van  Ham,  James  Barston,  Daniel  Parker,  John  Campion, 
Richard  Newnham  and  divers  others  using  the  manual  occupation  or  trade 
of  potters  in  and  about  London  and  suburbs  thereof.58 

This  makes  it  certain  that  Newnham  was  not  only  a  potter  but  a  delft- 
ware potter.  The  others  mentioned  in  the  petition  were  delftware  potters 
in  other  parts  of  London,  chiefly  Lambeth,  where  a  large  pottery  in- 
dustry was  becoming  established. 

FRY,   OSBALDSTON   AND   ROBINS 

Though  Newnham  lived  until  1685,59  he  was  not  the  occupier  of  the 
Pickleherring  pottery  in  1677,  a  year  afer  the  petition  mentioned  above. 

"G.L.C.R.O.  P71/OLA/10. 

56  G.R.O.  Southwark  Box  4. 

57  Walworth  Road  Library,  Southwark ;  St  Olave's  Vestry  Book,  1604- 1724. 

58  Calendar  of  Treasury  Books,  1676-1679,  V,  Part  I,  391-2. 

59  Somerset  House,  Act  Book,  July,  1685.  Newnham  died  intestate. 
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It  was  occupied  then  by  William  Fry  and  Edward  Osbaldston.  This  in- 
formation and  a  great  deal  of  detail  about  the  situation  of  the  pottery 
come  from  a  series  of  Southwark  deeds  referring  to  a  pottery  near  Pickle- 
herring,  north  of  Horsleydown. 

The  earliest  of  these  deeds  is  a  lease  made  on  26  September,  1677,  in 
which  Daniell  Duthais,  of  St  Olave's  parish,  leased  a  certain  piece  of 
land  to  'William  ffry  Cityzen  and  Vintner  of  London  and  Edward 
Osbaldston  Cittyzen  and  Paynter  Steyner  of  London'.60  This  piece  of 
land  was  in  a  certain  field  near  'Horsly  downe';  it  adjoined  a  workhouse 
of  Fry  and  Osbaldston  in  the  north,  and  its  size  was  measured  from  the 
'end  of  the  Potthouse  there'.  A  ditch  ran  along  the  west  side  of  this  piece 
of  land,  which  may  have  been  the  same  as  the  sewer  that  ran  along  the 
west  side  of  Townsend's  pothouse. 

In  another  deed,  dated  20  June,  1679,  Daniell  Duthais  leased  a  piece 
of  ground  to  Humphrey  Smith,  carpenter,  of  the  parish  of  St  Thomas 
in  Southwark.61  This  land  was 

part  of  the  Ground  now  or  formerly  called  Potts  ffeild  situate  lying  and 
being  on  the  North  side  of  Horsey  Downe. 

This  mention  is  the  first  use  in  these  documents  of  Potts,  or  Potters, 
Fields.62  The  deed  said  that  the  land  in  Potts  Field  abutted  on  the  ground 
in  the  occupation  of '  William  ffry  potter  and  Osbolston'  on  the  north, 
and  on  the  west  adjoined  a  ditch  or  sewer.  This  would  be  the  same  as 
the  ditch  mentioned  above. 

A  third  deed,  dated  1882,  was  a  mortgage  on  property  in  the  Pickle- 
herring  area,  between 

Phillip  Atkins  of  the  Middle  Temple  London  Gentleman  on  the  one  part 
And  Alice  Stratford  of  the  parish  of  St  Clements  Danes  in  the  County  of 
Middlesex  spinster  on  the  other.63 

For  the  sum  of  £600  Atkins  sold  the  described  property  to  Stratford  but 
the  sale  was  to  be  void  if  Atkins  paid  Stratford  £60  a  year  during  her  life. 
The  deed  listed  a  variety  of  properties  and  tenements,  including  the 

Millhouse  and  pothouse  with  the  Appurtenances  and  the  Yard  and  Garden 
plott  behinde  the  same  Lyeing  on  the  westside  of  the  said  Pott  house  now 
in  the  tenure  of  the  said  Widdow  ffry. 

The  only  definite  location  given  in  the  descriptions  is  that  some  of  the 
properties  were  on  the  Thames,  near  Still  Stairs,  which  were  to  the  east 
of  Pickleherring  Stairs.  A  street  or  passage  is  mentioned  that  could  well 
be  Pickleherring  Street.  The  properties  were  all  'situate  lying  and  being 
at  or  neer  Pickle  Herring  and  Horseydowne  in  the  p[ar]ish  of  St  Olaves 
Southwarke'. 

Osbaldston  is  not  mentioned  in  this  last  deed,  and  clearly  William  Fry 
was  dead,  and  apparently  his  widow  was  carrying  on  with  the  pothouse 

60  Minet  Library,  Lambeth;  Surrey  Deed  No.  4880. 

61  Minet  Library,  Lambeth;  Surrey  Deed  No.  4882. 

62  In  the  eighteenth  century  an  open  area  south  of  Pickleherring  Street  was  called 
Potts  Fields,  and  Potters  Fields  is  still  the  name  of  a  street  in  Southwark, 
though  the  field  has  long  since  been  built  on.  The  name  may  have  developed 
in  the  seventeenth  century  after  the  pottery  was  established;  possibly  the  field 
was  used  to  dump  waste  from  the  pottery. 

63  Minet  Library,  Lambeth:  Surrey  Deed  No.  4886. 
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in  his  place,  or  at  least  occupying  the  premises  of  the  pottery.  Despite 
the  absence  of  Osbaldston's  name,  he  was  still  active  in  delftware  potting, 
as  a  1686  petition  complaining  again  of  the  importation  of  painted 
earthenware  was  made  by  '  Tho.  Harper,  Edward  Osboldston,  William 
Knight,  James  Barston  and  others'.64  Of  these  Thomas  Harper  was  the 
potter  at  Montague  Close,  William  Knight  at  the  Aldgate,  and  James 
Barston  in  Lambeth.  Osbaldston  would  then  appear  to  be  the  leading 
potter  from  the  Pickleherring  pottery,  replacing  Richard  Newnham 
whose  name  was  on  the  1676  petition.  In  the  Treasury  papers  of  1689 
there  is  a  reference  to  another  petition  by  James  Barston,  William  Knight 
and  Thomas  Harper,  manufacturers  of  painted  earthenware,  relating  to 
the  continued  failure  to  enforce  the  law  against  importing  painted 
earthenware,  but  Osbaldston's  name  does  not  appear.65  He  was  still  alive 
in  1689,  though,  for  he  died  in  1693,  according  to  his  will  in  Somerset 
House,  which  made  no  mention  of  the  pottery  or  South  wark.66  William 
Fry's  widow  died  the  next  year,  in  1694,  Dut  also  made  no  reference  to 
the  pothouse  in  her  will.67 

The  St  Olave's  parish  register  is  not  available  for  the  period  from  1657 
to  1685,  but  the  1685  to  1715  register  shows  that  there  were  still  many 
potters  living  in  St  Olave's  parish.68  One  of  these  was  Moses  Johnson, 
who  lived  in  St  Olave's,  but  moved  to  the  Bear  Garden,  Southwark, 
about  1695,  where  he  became  a  stoneware  potter.  Another  of  the  potters, 
John  Robins,  seems  to  have  taken  over  the  pottery  after  Widow  Fry's, 
or  after  Osbaldston's,  death. 

Robins'  name  appears  in  a  trial  held  in  1693  of  a  man  named  Edmund 
Warner,  who  was  accused  of  illegally  exporting  fuller's  earth.  Warner 
claimed  that  it  was  only  potter's  clay,  of  the  type  he  sold  to  London  pot- 
ters for  making  white  and  painted  earthenware.  Several  London  potters 
testified  in  his  support;  these  were  William  Knight,  Thomas  Harper, 
Hendry  de  Wilde,  John  Robins,  and  Moses  Johnson.69  Both  Robins  and 
Johnson  would  have  been  from  the  St  Olave's  pottery  in  this  case. 

In  1694  Yet  another  petition  was  made  by  the  London  delftware  pot- 
ters protesting  against  the  importation  of  painted  earthenware.  The 
names  on  this  were  Thomas  Harper,  William  Knight,  Elizabeth  Barston, 
and  John  Robins.70  This  would  indicate  that  Robins  was  the  main 
potter  at  the  Pickleherring  site,  as  Johnson  was  not  mentioned. 

Several  potters  are  listed  in  the  Scavenger's  Ratebooks  for  St  Olave's 
for  this  period,  according  to  Garner's  notes.71  For  1694  the  ratebook 

64  Calendar  of  Treasury  Books,  1685-1689,  VI II,  Part  II,  598. 

65  Calendar  of  Treasury  Books,  1689-1692,  IX,  Part  I,  100. 
66P.C.C.  115  Coker. 

67  P.C.C.  192  Box. 

68  G.L.C.R.O.  P71/OLA/12. 

69  Jewitt,  Llewellyn,  The  Ceramic  Art  of  Great  Britain  (1878),  I,  134-5. 

70 '  Court  Minutes  of  the  Glassellers  [sic]  Company',  Vol.  1,  1664-1739.  Guildhall 
Library,  ms.  5538/1.  Also  House  of  Commons  Journal,  1694,  xi,  186  (quoted 
from  Garner,  F.  H.,  op.  cit.,  (61). 

71  The  Ratebook  was  not  available  at  the  Walworth  Road  Library,  Southwark, 
due  to  reorganization  of  the  Bermondsey  libraries. 
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included:  'John  Robins  and  Stock  6/9.'  In  1696  the  ratebook  had  an 
entry  of  a  'Mr  Cholmely  for  the  Potthouse',  rated  at  10s.  Cholmely  may 
have  been  a  lease-holder,  rather  than  a  working  potter,  with  Robins 
actually  running  the  pottery. 

Robins  seems  to  have  been  in  charge  of  the  pottery  until  the  end  of 
the  century  or  later.  The  pottery  continued  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
chiefly  under  a  family  named  Grove.  Robins,  or  a  relation  of  his,  was  in 
partnership  with  one  of  the  Grove  family  in  the  early  eighteenth  century. 
The  site  of  the  pottery  was  changed  to  Stony  Lane  sometime  before 
1723,  it  appears,  abandoning  the  Pickleherring  site.72  With  the  growing 
importance  of  the  Lambeth  delft  factories  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  St  Olave's  pottery  was  relatively  much  less  im- 
portant in  the  eighteenth  century  than  it  had  been  in  Wilhelm's  day, 
though  it  continued  into  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  decline  in  importance  of  the  Pickleherring  pottery  was  a  result 
of  the  expansion  of  the  delftware  industry  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
but  this  expansion  can  itself  be  traced  back  to  Christian  Wilhelm  and 
his  pottery.  After  the  decline  of  the  sixteenth-century  delftware  pottery 
at  the  Aldgate,  Christian  Wilhelm  was  almost  certainly  the  only  maker 
of  delftware  in  England.  The  potteries  that  followed  at  Montague  Close, 
Southwark,  and  Brislington,  near  Bristol,  were  both  founded  by  potters 
from  St  Olave's  parish.  Other  delftware  potteries  followed  later  in  the 
century,  but  it  can  be  seen  that  Wilhelm's  pottery  at  Pickleherring  was 
the  centre  from  which  the  seventeenth-century  delftware  industry  grew. 
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APPENDIX 

CHRISTIAN  WILHELM'S  MONOPOLY  FOR  MAKING 
GALLYWARE,  1628 

(p.r.o.  sp  39/25  No.  42) 

Charles  by  the  grace  of  God  Kinge  of  England  Scotland  ffraunce  Ireland 
defendojr]  of  the  fayth  et[c]  To  all  to  whom  these  p[re]sente[s]  shall  come: 
Greetinge.  Whereas  o[ur]  welbeloved  servannt  Christian  Wilhelme  hath  by  h's 
humble  peticon  informed  vs  that  he  hath  for  these  Twentie  yeares  past  vsed  the 
making  of  earthen  gallie  potte[s]  and  dishes  called  by  the  name  of  Galliware 
within  this  o[ur]  Kingdome  thereby  imployinge  many  of  o[ur]  poore  subiects  in 
the  makinge  thereof  whiche  gallyware  is  now  made  beyond  the  Seas  and  in  great 
abundannce  brought  over  &  imported  into  o[ur]  Kingdomes  &  Dominions  which 
with  much  more  convenience  for  the  good  of  the  Comonwealthe  and  releife  of 
manie  of  o[ur]  poore  subiects  beinge  thereby  sett  on  worke  might  bee  made 
within  o[ur]  realrne  of  England  And  therefore  hath  humbly  besought  vs  that  wee 
would  be  gratiously  pleased  to  graunt  vnto  the  said  Christian  Wilhelme  and  his 
assignes  l[ett]res  pattentefs]  under  o[ur]  great  Seale  of  England  for  one  &  twenty 

72  Unpublished  notes  of  F.  H.  Garner. 
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yeares  for  the  sole  makinge  of  all  such  gallyware  and  other  ware  as  heretofore 
he  hath  been  accustomed  to  make  (him  selfe  beinge  the  invento[r]  thereof  within 
this  Kingdome)  and  hath  likewise  offered  to  render  unto  vs  yearly  during  the 
said  terme  such  a  yearly  summe  as  shall  double  the  Customes  wee  yearly  receive 
by  the  imporcon  of  the  said  ware  into  this  Kingdome.  Knowe  ye  therefore  that 
wee  gratiously  acceptinge  the  offer  of  the  said  Christian  Wilhelme  and  in  con- 
sideracon  of  the  yearly  rent  hereafter  reserved  and  for  divers  other  good  causes  & 
consideracons  as  herevnto  especially  movingeofo[ur]  especiall  grace  certen  know- 
ledge &  meere  mocon  have  given  and  graunted  and  by  these  p[re]sente[s]  for  vs 
o[ur]  heires  and  successors  do  give  and  graunt  vnto  the  said  Christian  Wilhelme 
his  executo[r]s  administrate [r]s  deputies  &  assignes  full  free  and  absolute  lycence 
priviledge  power  libertie  &  authoritie  at  all  and  every  time  and  times  and  from 
time  to  tyme  duringe  the  terme  of  foureteene  yeares  next  ensuinge  the  date  hereof 
to  vse  exercise  and  put  in  practice  within  this  realme  of  England  and  Dominion 
of  Wales  at  his  and  their  libertie  &  pleasure  the  said  misterie  arte  way  and  meanes 
of  makinge  of  earthen  gaily  potte[s]  and  dishes  called  by  the  name  of  gallyware 
And  all  kinde  or  sorte[s]  of  bottells  of  all  Colo[r]s  basons  &  ewers  saltefs]  dishes 
of  all  sorte[s]  drinkinge  pottefs]  pavinge  tyles  Apothecaries  &  Comfittmakers 
potte[s]  of  all  sorte[s]  &  all  kinde  of  earthen  worke  as  he  the  said  Christian 
Wilhelme  hath  heretofore  invented  and  made.  And  also  to  make  erect  and  sett 
vpp  in  any  place  or  places  within  o[ur]  said  realme  &  Dominion  of  Wales  or 
either  of  them  all  such  engines  instrumente[s]  &  devices  whatsoever  concerninge 
his  said  mistery  way  arte  or  meanes  for  makinge  the  said  earthen  gaily  potte[s] 
and  dishes  called  by  the  name  of  gallyware  &  other  the  foresaid  p[re]misses.  And 
the  same  earthen  gaily  potte[s]  &  dishes  &  other  the  wares  aforesaid  so  by  him 
made  and  invented  to  vtter  and  sell  in  grosse  or  by  retaile  or  otherwise  to  do  away 
at  his  &  their  free  will  &  pleasure  and  to  his  and  their  best  comoditie  and  profitt. 
To  have  holde  vse  exercise  and  enjoy  the  said  licences  powers  priviledges  and 
authorities  for  the  sole  making  of  the  said  earthen  gaily  potte[s]  and  dishes  called 
by  the  name  of  gallyware  &  other  the  foresaid  p[re]misses  and  the  full  and  whole 
benifitt  &  profitt  of  the  same  and  entire  p[ar]te  and  p[ar]cell  thereof  vnto  the  said 
Christian  Wilhelme  his  executo[r]s  administrators  and  assignes  for  &  duringe 
the  terms  of  foureteen  yeares  now  next  and  imediately  comeinge  fully  to  bee 
compleate  &  ended.  Yeildinge  and  payinge  and  the  said  Christian  Wilhelme  for 
himselfe  his  executo[r]s  administrators  &  assignes  doth  covenante  promise  & 
graunt  to  &  with  vs  o[ur]  heires  &  successors  by  these  p[re]sente[s]  to  yeilde  and 
pay  therefore  to  vs  o[ur]  heires  &  successors  dureinge  the  said  terme  the  yearly 
rent  of  Thirteen  pounde[s]  of  lawfull  money  of  England  at  the  Receipte  of  the 
Exchequer  of  vs  o[ur]  heires  &  successors  at  Westminster]  at  the  two  vsuall 
feaste[s]  or  Termes  of  the  yeare  That  is  to  say  at  the  feast  of  the  birth  of  o[ur] 
Lord  God  and  the  feast  of  the  Nativitye  of  St  John  Baptist  by  even  and  equall 
porcons  the  first  payment  thereof  to  being  at  or  vpon  the  feast  of  the  birth  of 
o[ur]  Lord  God  now  next  ensueinge  the  Date  of  these  p[re]sente[s].  Provided 
always  that  if  it  shall  happen  the  said  yearly  rent  before  by  these  p[re]sente[s] 
referred  to  bee  behinde  or  vnpayed  in  parte  or  in  all  by  space  of  ffortie  dayes  next 
after  any  of  the  feaste[s]  or  dayes  of  paymente[s]  aforesaid  wherein  the  same  ought 
to  be  paide  by  &  accordinge  to  the  true  meaninge  of  theis  p[re]sente[s]  that  then  and 
from  thenceforth  this  p[re]sent  graunt  &  all  things  therein  conteyned  to  be  voide 
&  of  none  effect  any  thinge  herein  conteyned  to  the  contrary  not  withstanding. 
And  forasmuch  as  it  is  very  likely  that  many  other  p[er]son  &  p[er]sons  will 
hereafter  without  the  privitie  licence  or  consent  of  the  said  Christian  Wilhelme 
put  in  practice  the  said  arte  skill  and  invencon  of  makinge  the  said  earthen  gaily 
pottefs]  and  dishes  otherwise  called  gallyware  &  other  the  foresaid  p[re]misses 
and  so  defraude  him  of  such  benefitt  &  profitt  as  might  otherwise  accreue  vnto 
him  by  his  experience  skill  and  knowledge  of  &  in  the  same  wee  therefore  for  vs 
o[ur]  heires  and  successors  do  by  these  p[re]sente[s]  declare  &  signifie  that  o[ur] 
will  and  pleasure  is  &  wee  do  hereby  strictly  prohibite  forbide  charge  &  comannde 
all  &  every  p[er]son  &  p[er]sons  whatsoever  aswell  o[ur]  owne  naturall  borne  sub- 
iects  as  aliens  denizens  &  strangers  other  than  the  said  Christian  Whilhelm  his 
executo[r]s  administrato[r]s  deputies  &  assignes  or  such  as  shall  be  by  him  or 
them  sett  on  worke  licensed  or  authorised.  That  they  nor  any  of  them  do 
p[re]sume  attempte  or  take  in  hand  duringe  the  said  terme  of  foureteen  yeares 
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by  anie  arte  skill  device  or  cunninge  openly  or  secretly  without  the  speciall 
lycence  allowannce  and  consent  of  the  said  Christian  Wilhelme  his  executo[r]s 
administrators  or  assignes  to  make  the  said  earthen  gallypottefs]  and  dishes 
called  by  the  name  of  Gallyware  &  other  the  foresaid  p[re]misses  Neverthelesse 
o[ur]  intent  and  meaninge  is  And  the  said  Christian  Wilhelme  for  himselfe  his 
executo[r]s  administrato[r]s  &  assignes  doth  covenant  promise  and  graunt  to  and 
with  vs  our  heires  &  successors  by  these  p[re]sente[s]  that  he  the  said  Christian 
Wilhelme  his  executo[r]s  administrato[r]s  or  assignes  shall  not  by  collour  of  this 
o[ur]  graunt  or  otherwise  inhannce  or  raise  the  price  or  prices  of  the  said  gally- 
potte[s]  and  dishes  called  by  the  name  of  gallyware  to  any  higher  or  greater  prices 
than  hath  ben  accustomed  to  be  paid  for  such  wares  in  this  0[ur]  realme  of 
England  within  the  space  of  three  yeares  now  last  past  And  all  that  he  the  said 
Christian  Wilhelme  his  executofrjs  administrato[r]s  &  assignes  shall  and  will 
from  tyme  to  time  duringe  the  said  terme  of  foureteen  yeares  make  &  provide 
such  sufficient  quantitie  of  the  said  gallyware  for  the  furnishinge  of  this  0[ur] 
Kingdome  as  that  o[ur]  subiects  may  not  want  the  same.  And  to  the  intent  the 
said  Christian  Wilhelme  his  executo[r]s  administrato[r]s  and  assignes  may  have 
and  enjoy  all  &  singuler  powers  and  priviledges  hereby  graunted  vnto  him  accord- 
inge  to  the  true  meaninge  of  these  p[re]sente[s]  And  o[ur]  will  and  pleasure  is 
and  wee  do  straightly  charge  and  comannde  prohibite  &  forbidd  all  &  singuler 
o[ur]  Lovinge  subjects  and  all  p[er]son  &  p[er]sons  whatsoever  so  longe  as  the 
said  Christian  Wilhelme  his  executo[r]s  administrators  &  assignes  shall  furnish 
our  Kingdome  and  people  in  such  proporcon  and  at  such  rates  &  prices  as  afore- 
said. That  they  nor  anie  of  them  doe  bringe  in  or  cause  to  be  imported  or  brought 
into  this  o[ur]  realme  of  England  or  Dominion  of  Wales  or  either  of  them  vpon 
payne  of  forfeiture  of  all  such  gallypottefs]  &  dishes  called  by  the  name  of  gally- 
ware and  other  the  foresaid  p[re]misses  so  made  within  this  Kingdom  or  brought 
or  imported  as  is  aforesaid  contrary  to  the  true  intent  and  meaninge  of  this  o[ur] 
graunt  and  o[ur]  will  and  pleasure  herein  before  declared  (the  one  moietie  of"  all 
which  forfeitures  to  bee  to  vs  oure  heires  and  successors  and  the  other  moiety 
wee  do  hereby  give  &  graunt  vnto  the  said  Christian  Wilhelme  his  executo[r]s 
administrato[r]s  or  assignes)  and  also  vpon  such  other  paines  and  penalties  as  by 
the  lawes  &  statutes  of  this  o[ur]  realme  of  England  can  or  may  bee  inflicted  vpon 
the  offendo[r]s  for  their  contempte  or  disobedience  in  breakinge  or  contemninge 
this  Ofur]  Comanndment  &  prerogative  roiall.  And  also  for  the  better  execucon 
of  this  ofur]  graunt  comanndment  priviledge  and  licence  wee  do  by  theis 
p[re]sente[s]  for  us  o[ur]  heires  &  successors  give  and  graunt  full  power  licence 
libertie  and  authoritie  vnto  the  said  Christian  Wilhelme  his  executo[r]s  adminis- 
trato[r]s  deputies  &  assignes  with  the  assistance  of  a  Constable  headborough  or 
other  officer  or  minister  whom  it  may  concerne  to  enter  into  any  house  shopp 
Cellar  warehouse  shippe  Vessell  or  other  bottome  &  other  place  or  places  within 
o[ur]  said  realme  of  England  &  Dominion  of  Wales  or  either  of  them  aswell 
within  liberties  as  without  where  they  or  anie  of  them  shall  knowe  or  have  iust 
cause  to  suspect  any  the  said  earthen  gallypottefs]  &  dishes  called  by  the  name 
of  gallyware  and  other  the  foresaid  p[re]misses  to  be  contrary  to  the  true  and 
plaine  meaninge  and  intent  of  these  p[re]sente[s]  And  these  to  searche  by  all 
lawful!  waies  &  meanes  for  all  such  earthen  gaily  potte[s]  &  dishes  called  by  the 
name  of  gallyware  and  other  the  foresaid  p[re]misses  so  to  be  made  &  imported 
contrary  to  the  true  intent  &  meaninge  of  these  pfrejsentefs]  and  findinge  any 
such  to  seize  them  as  forfeited  to  the  use  of  us  o[ur]  heires  and  successors  the  one 
moietie  whereof  so  farr  forth  as  in  us  lieth  wee  doe  by  theis  p[re]sente[s]  give  and 
graunt  vnto  the  said  Christian  Wilhelme  his  executo[r]s  administrators  and 
assignes  and  the  other  moiety  thereof  wee  will  be  reserved  to  the  vse  of  vs  ofur] 
heires  and  successors.  And  if  in  the  execucon  hereof  they  or  anie  of  them  shall 
finde  any  opposicon  or  resistannce  That  they  or  some  of  them  do  certifie  the 
same  vnto  the  Courte  of  Exchequor  of  vs  ofur]  heires  &  successors  vnder  their 
or  some  of  their  handefs]  in  writinge  to  the  end  the  offenders  thereon  may  receive 
condigne  punishment  for  their  said  offences  vnto  which  Court  of  Exchequer  we 
do  hereby  for  vs  ofur]  heires  &  successors  give  full  power  &  authoritie  vpon  such 
certificate  as  aforesasid  and  due  proofe  thereof  made  to  inflict  such  punishment  by 
fine  imprisonment  or  otherwise  vpon  the  offendof  r]s  as  their  offences  shall  deserve 
&  to  thesaid  Court  shalbe  thought  most  meete.  And  further  ofur]  will  and  pleasure 
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is  and  wee  do  by  theis  p[re]sente[s]  for  vs  o[ur]  heires  &  successors  give  power 
&  authoritie  vnto  and  straightly  charge  and  comaunde  all  &  singuler  Mayo[r]s 
Sheriffs  Justices  of  peace  Bayliffs  Constables  Headbooughes  and  all  other 
officers  ministers  &  subiects  whatsoever  of  vs  our  heires  &  successors  That  they 
&  everie  of  them  be  from  tyme  to  time  aidinge  helpinge  furtheringe  &  assistinge 
to  the  said  Christian  Wilhelme  his  executo[r]s  administrato[r]s  &  assignes  depu- 
ties servauntefs]  &  workmen  in  all  things  in  &  about  the  accomplishment  of  o[ur] 
will  &  pleasure  in  these  0[ur]  Letters  pattente[s]  expressed  and  in  the  exercise 
&  execucon  of  the  same  and  not  any  way  to  hinder  molest  interrupte  or  let  them 
or  anie  of  them  in  anie  thinge  concerninge  the  p[re]misses  as  they  tender  o[ur] 
pleasure  &  will  avoide  the  contrarie  at  their  vttermost  perille.  And  thies  p[re]- 
sente[s]  or  the  inrollment  of  them  shalbe  their  sufficient  warrant  and  discharge  in 
that  behalfe.  And  lastly  o[ur]  will  and  pleasure  is  and  wee  do  by  these  p[re]sente[s] 
for  vs  o[ur]  heires  &  successors  graunt  that  these  o[ur]  l[ett]res  pattente[s]  or  the 
inrollment  thereof  shalbe  in  all  thinge[s]  firme  &  available  in  the  lawe  accordinge 
to  the  true  and  playne  meaninge  of  same.  Notwithstandinge  any  defect  or 
imp[er]fecicon  in  these  p[re]sente[s]  in  the  not  recitinge  expressinge  or  men- 
coninge  of  anie  other  matter  or  thinge  whatsoever  necessarie  or  needfull  herein 
to  be  expressed  and  menconed. 


EARLY  SEVENTEENTH -CENTURY  SCHEMES 
TO  MAKE  THE  WEY  NAVIGABLE,  1618-1651 

BY 

MICHAEL  NASH,  B.Sc.  (Econ.) 

ONE  of  the  earliest  of  English  rivers  to  be  made  navigable  was  the 
Wey  in  Surrey,  between  1651  and  1653.  In  a  scheme  promoted 
by  Guildford  Corporation,  a  series  of  canalized  sections  were 
cut  interlinking  with  the  old  river  course  to  form  the  15 \  mile  Wey 
Navigation  from  Guildford  to  the  Thames  at  Weybridge. 

It  is  evident  that  even  before  the  1650's  certain  stretches  of  the  old 
river  course,  both  above  and  below  Guildford,  were  being  navigated.  In 
the  sixteenth  century  boats  were  carrying  wood  into  Guildford  from 
upstream,  for  a  petition  from  the  Mayor  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  appeals 
to  him  to  direct  the  King's  Commissioners  of  Sewers  to  inquire  into  the 
blocking  of  the  river  between  Cranleigh  and  Guildford  by  boughs  and 
trees,  which  were  preventing  the  passage  of  boats  and  causing  a 

destitution  in  wood  and  fuel  from  which  the  inhabitants  of  Guildford  are 
suffering.1 

Some  navigation  was  also  possible  on  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Wey,  near 
its  confluence  with  the  Thames,  since  in  1624  James  Johnstone  was 
granted  a  licence  to  build  a  wharf  at  Chertsey  on  the  River  Wey,  for  con- 
venience in  carrying  goods  on  that  river  and  the  Thames.2 

The  extent  of  navigation  must  have  been  seriously  restricted  by  the 
numerous  mills  and  water-gates  that  were  a  common  obstruction  on  any 
waterway.  Apart  from  these  man-made  barriers  there  were  shallows  and 
dangerous  currents,  so  that  craft  navigating  sections  of  the  river  would 
have  had  to  have  been  fairly  small  and  able  only  to  take  very  limited 
loads. 

Guildford  Corporation  had,  however,  been  alive  to  the  possibility  of 
making  the  whole  of  the  River  Wey  below  the  town  navigable,  and  tried 
to  obtain  authorization  for  this  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1621.3  To 
attempt  to  secure  this  by  Act  of  Parliament  as  early  as  the  1620's  was 
unusual  since  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  regular  meet- 
ings of  Parliament  were  something  of  a  rarity.  It  was  far  more  common 
at  this  time  to  obtain  authorization  for  such  a  project  either  through 
Letters  Patent,  under  which  for  example  the  Warwickshire  Avon  was 
made  navigable  in  the  1630's;4  or  by  the  decrees  of  a  local  Commission 
of  Sewers  appointed  by  the  Crown,  as  was  attempted  in  1600  in  a  scheme 


1  Sixteenth  century;  N.D.  Surrey  Rec.  Soc,  No.  xxix 

2  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic,  1623-5,  347. 

3  Journals  of  House  of  Commons,  I,  539. 

4  Willan,  T.  S.,  River  Navigation  in  England,  1600-1750  (1936),  24. 
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to  make  the  Medway  above  Maidstone  navigable.5  By  the  second  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  however,  the  drawbacks  that  attached  to  the 
ineffective  powers  of  a  Commission  of  Sewers  were  generally  apparent  as 
far  as  navigation  was  concerned,  whilst  the  powers  of  the  Crown  through 
the  issue  of  Letters  Patent  had  been  considerably  whittled  down. 
Authority  obtained  through  Act  of  Parliament  came  to  be  the  most  suc- 
cessful method  of  engaging  in  schemes  for  river  improvement,  as  the 
outburst  of  Parliamentary  activity  in  this  direction  between  1662-5 
demonstrated. 

When  in  1621  Guildford  Corporation  first  petitioned  the  House  of 
Commons6  they  based  their  case  for  improved  river  navigation,  like 
advocates  of  similar  schemes,  on  the  necessity  for  cheaper  carriage  of 
goods.  Yet  there  was  a  more  direct  and  fundamental  reason  for  the  Town's 
ambition  to  make  the  Wey  navigable  at  this  time.  In  their  petition  they 
explained  this  as  being  the  need  to  provide  a  new  artery  of  trade  as  a 
counterbalance  to  the  declining  woollen  industry  of  the  town.7 

Guildford's  woollen  cloth  industry  had  been  the  mainstay  of  the  town's 
rising  prosperity  for  the  previous  300  years.8  The  death  throes  of  the  old 
woollen  cloth  industry  throughout  England  in  the  first  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  posed  a  likely  sudden  end  to  the  basis  of  Guildford's 
prosperity.  The  depression  in  the  cloth  trade  of  1630  was  particularly 
severe  in  Surrey,9  but  the  Corporation's  petition  of"  1621  was  already 
complaining  that 

now  the  said  trade  is  for  the  most  part  left  off. 
They  declared  that 

the  inhabitants  there  are  in  decay  and  the  poore  poeple  for  want  of  work  are 
in  great  want, 

but  added  that  all  this  might  be  alleviated  if  the  River  Wey,  which 

extendeth  its  length  from  Guildeford  Bridge  to  Waybridge  .  .  .  might  be 
made  navigable  for  vessels  of  reasonable  burthen  to  carry  upon  timber  of 
divers  sorts,  coal,  cornne  and  other  stuffs.10 

In  fact  at  about  the  same  time,  in  the  1620's,  signs  that  the  trade  in  corn 
was  expanding  is  shown  by  the  rapid  rise  in  tolls  at  the  Corn  Market  at 
Farnham,11  a  town  that  was  later  to  have  very  close  connections,  in  the 
corn  trade,  with  the  Wey  Navigation  through  Guildford. 

What  produced  the  greater  part  of  the  opposition  to  the  proposed 
Act,  in  the  form  of  a  counter-petition,12  appended  to  which  were  138 
signatures  and  marks,13  was  the  means  by  which  Guildford  Corporation 

5  Chalklin,  C.  W.,  'Navigation  Schemes  on  the  Upper  Medway,  1600-1665.' 
Journal  of  Transport  History,  v,  No.  2  (1961). 

6  G.M.R.,  Loseley  mss  1331/30,  1621  ? 

7  Ibid. 

8  V.C.H.  Surrey,  11.342. 

9  V.C.H.  Surrey,  11,  347. 

10  G.M.R.,  Loseley  mss  1331/30. 

11  V.C.H.  Surrey,  IV,  429. 

12  G.M.R.,  Loseley  mss  1331/31,  1621  ? 

13  G.M.R.,  Loseley  mss  1331/31/2-6. 
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intended  to  finance  the  undertaking.  It  was  proposed  to  make  the  river 
navigable 

at  the  cost  and  charges  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  hundreds  of  Wokinge, 
Godalmynge  and  Blackheath.14 

Resorting  to  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  achieve  this  was  somewhat  ahead 
of  its  time,  but  the  method  of  financing  the  project  by  a  direct  levy  was 
of  an  older  tradition.  The  assumption  behind  the  direct  levy  was  thai,  all 
the  inhabitants  in  the  area  of  the  improved  river  would  benefit  from  it, 
and  so  should  contribute  to  its  initial  cost. 

In  one  other  proposal,  however,  the  Corporation's  petition  in  favour 
of  making  the  river  navigable  was,  again,  ahead  of  its  time.  The  Cor- 
poration, who  were  also  the  prospective  undertakers,  realised  that  they 
could  not  make  the  river  navigable  simply  by  improving  its  old  course, 
but  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  'new  cutts'.15  This  was  in  marked 
contrast  to  a  number  of  unsuccessful  schemes  in  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century  to  make  continuous  stretches  of  old  river  courses 
navigable,  before  it  became  acknowledged  that  natural  and  technical 
difficulties  usually  prohibited  such  projects. 

The  opposition  to  the  proposed  Act  came  from  the  landowners  and 
inhabitants  along  the  route  of  the  river  and  from  villages  such  as 
Worplesdon,  the  Clandons,  Ockham,  and  Merrow,16  though  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  Sir  George  Stoughton,  a  considerable  landowner,  but 
also  a  prominent  inhabitant  of  Guildford,  signed  the  second  Guildford 
petition  in  favour  of  the  river's  improvement.17 

Apart  from  the  direct  financial  implications  in  the  proposed  scheme 
the  opposition  had  as  one  of  its  main  objections  to  making  the  Wey  navi- 
gable the  fear  of  those  who  would  come  to  work  on  the  river,  who  they 
described  as 

The  worst  and  meanest  set  of  people  such  commonly  as  by  experience  is 
found  in  rivers  of  greater  breadth  as  the  country  and  inhabitants  shall  endure 
great  damage  by  hitching  and  stealing  of  their  goods.18 

In  the  face  of  mounting  opposition  Guildford  Corporation  decided  to 
submit  a  second  petition  to  Parliament  which  set  out  both  to  answer 
charges  in  the  counter-petition  of  the  rural  inhabitants  and  to  make  cer- 
tain amendments  to  the  Corporation's  first  petition.19  This  new  petition 
now  declared  that  no  one  was  to  be  charged  for  the  proposed  under- 
taking, 'otherwise  than  he  shall  willingly  contribute.'20  The  opposition 
from  land  carriers  to  improved  river  navigation  was  perhaps  the  most 
genuine,  and  the  Guildford  petitioners  were  aware  of  this  when  at  their 
second  attempt  they  tried  to  overcome  the  opposition  by  accusing  the 
country  inhabitants  of  including  in  their  counter-petition  the  names  of 

14  G.M.R.,  Loseley  mss  1331/30. 

15  G.M.R.,  Loseley  mss  1331/30. 

16  G.M.R.,  Loseley  mss  1331/31/1-6. 

17  G.M.R.,  Loseley  mss  1331/32,  1620's. 

18  G.M.R.,  Loseley  mss  1331/31/1. 

19  G.M.R.,  Loseley  mss  1331/32. 
*°  G.M.R.,  Loseley  mss  1331/32. 
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nyne  persons  beinge  all  very  poore  and  not  of  habite  to  keep  a  cart  or  Teeme.21 

The  inference  being  that  they  had  nothing  to  lose  by  having  the  river 
improved. 

Guildford's  modified  petition  went  on  to  claim  that  a  navigable  River 
Wey  would  be  beneficial  not  only  to  that  town  itself  but  to  the  popula- 
tion of  the  hundreds  of  Blackheath,  Godalming,  Farnham,  and  even 
parts  of  the  adjoining  counties  of  Sussex  and  Hampshire;  and  that  it 
would  also 

bringe  a  great  reliefe  to  an  infinite  number  of  poore  people  . . .  [whose]  gayne 
shoulde  farr  exceed  their  losse, 

if  any  loss  at  all.22  But  in  the  House  of  Commons  Mr  Alford  did  not 
share  the  convictions  of  Guildford's  latest  petition  and  was  not  satisfied 
that  the  hundred  of  Blackheath  would  receive  any  benefit  from  the  river's 
improvement.23  Even  so  the  Bill  went  into  Committee  and,  yet  despite 
the  fact  that  it  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  a  few  weeks  later,24  it  never 
in  fact  reached  the  Statute  Book. 

On  25  March,  1624,  'An  Act  for  prostrating  Wears  upon  the  River 
of  Wey'  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons25  (on  the  same  day 
as  a  reading  was  fixed  for  the  Bill  to  make  the  Thames  navigable  to 
Oxford).  At  the  end  of  May  the  Wey  Bill  on  its  second  reading  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed,26  but  like  its  predecessor  in  162 1,  it  too  failed 
to  culminate  in  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

The  1624  project  was  probably  also  promoted  from  Guildford,  for  a 
paper  printed  in  1670  entitled  'A  Reply  to  a  Paper  Intituled :  An  Answer 
to  the  Pretended  Case  .  .  .  concerning  the  Navigation  of  the  River  of 
Wye,  in  the  County  of  Surrey  .  .  .  ',  mentions  that, 

About  the  year  1625  Doctor  Abbot  .  .  .  being  Born  at  Guildford  in  Surrey, 
and  desirous  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Town,  to  have  a  River  made,  caused  a 
Survey  to  be  taken,  but  Charge  and  Difficulty  discouraged  him.27 

However,  this  view  is  not  substantiated  by  any  other  source. 

One  of  the  undertakers,  and  the  civil  engineer  of  the  successful  scheme, 
165 1-3,  to  make  the  Wey  navigable  (until  his  death  in  May  1652)  was 
Sir  Richard  Weston.  Over  the  previous  three  decades  he  had  already 
been  acquiring  extensive  knowledge  of  river  navigation. 

On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1613  Richard  Weston,28  Esquire,  of  West 
Clandon,  Surrey,  inherited  an  additional  estate  at  Sutton  Park,  two 
miles  to  the  north-west.  Through  part  of  this  newly  acquired  estate,  four 
miles  from  Guildford,  the  River  Wey  weaved  a  slow,  meandering  course, 
with  the  lush  meadows  based  on  rich  alluvial  soil  adjoining  the  river 
prized  as  a  highly  valued  agricultural  asset.  Yet  much  of  the  remainder 
of  the  estate  was  at  the  other  extreme,  on  very  poor  Bagshot  sand  left  as 

21  G.M.R.,  Loseley  mss  1331/32. 

22  G.M.R.,  Loseley  mss  1331/32. 

23  Journals  of  House  of  Commons,  I,  539. 

24  Ibid.,  560. 

25  Ibid.,  749. 

26  Ibid.,  795. 

27B.M.  816.  m8.  (57).  1670? 

18  Knighted  1622.  See  Harrison,  F.,  Annals  of  an  Old  Manor  House  (1893). 
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barren  heathland,  which  had  always  been  regarded  as  useless  for  culti- 
vation. William  Cobbett,  in  the  early  nineteenth  century,  expressed  the 
view  that  Surrey  had  both  some  of  the  best  and  some  of  the  worst  lands, 
'not  only  in  England,  but  in  the  world'.  Just  outside  Sutton  Park  he 
noted  that 

for  five  miles  on  the  road  towards  Guildford  the  land  is  rascally  common, 
covered  with  poor  heath.29 

It  was  this  problem  of  the  wasted  acres  within  Sutton  Park  that 
Weston,  from  the  time  of  his  inheritance,  was  determined  to  tackle.  He 
spent  a  lifetime  in  searching  and  experimenting  with  agricultural  inno- 
vations, in  soil  improvement,  new  crops,  and  in  developing  crop 
rotations.  This  concern  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  new  agricultural  tech- 
niques provided  the  link  that  introduced  him  to  the  study  of  inland  navi- 
gation and  its  technical  difficulties.  His  knowledge  from  his  own  experi- 
ence of  both  river  navigation  and  agriculture  was  considerably  enlarged 
by  the  information  he  gained  while  visiting  the  Low  Countries.  But  long 
before  Weston  wrote  A  Discours  of  Husbandrie  used  in  Brabant  and 
Flanders™  and  introduced  clover  as  a  crop  rotation  into  England  he  had 
plans  afoot  in  the  early  seventeenth  century  to  greatly  enlarge  the  acreage 
of  water  meadows  at  Sutton  Park.  To  do  this  he  intended  to  cut  an 
artificial  channel,  three  miles  long,  from  Stoke  Mills  on  the  River  Wey, 
just  outside  Guildford,  to  his  estate.31  The  idea  was  that  by  the  operation 
of  a  lock  at  Stoke  the  water  level  in  the  channel  would  be  controlled,  and 
that  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  most  likely  during  the  winter  months, 
the  water  would  be  allowed  to  overflow  the  surrounding  land,  This 
would  provide  the  early  grass  with  a  protective  covering  against  frost  and 
by  mid-March  give  a  luxuriant  feed  long  before  the  normal  growth. 

Weston  began  drawing  up  agreements  for  the  purchasing  or  leasing 
of  land  in  1618  on  the  route  the  cut  was  to  take.  In  May  of  that  year  he 
obtained  on  a  thousand  year  lease  some  mills  and  land  at  Stoke  from  Sir 
George  Stoughton.32  Weston  was  given  the  right  to 

cutt,  digg,  and  make  a  trench  or  watercourse  in  and  through  the  lands  and 
groundes  of .  .  .  Sir  George  Stoughton.33 

In  the  same  year  agreements  were  drawn  up  with  three  more  land- 
owners.34 Sometimes  there  was  no  sale  or  lease  of  land  to  Weston,  but 
merely  a  grant  of  liberty  of  access,  usually  for  a  specified  period  of  time, 

to  bringe  in,  digge,  cast,  and  throw  up  earth  and  turffs,  to  make  and  rayst 
bankes  uppon  both  sides  of  the  sayd  trenches  and  watercourses.35 

In  the  case  of  an  agreement  that  only  granted  temporary  access  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  cut  there  had  also  to  be  provision  for  the  repair 

29  Cobbett,  W.,  Rural  Rides  (London,  1885  edition),  11,  115. 

30  Published  anonymously  by  Samuel  Hartlib  (London  1650). 

31  M.  &  B.,  in,  lv. 

32  G.M.R.,  mss  94/1. 

33  Ibid. 

34  G.M.R.,  mss  94/2,  94/4,  94/7. 

35  G.M.R.,  mss  94/4. 
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and  maintenance  of  the  watercourse,  and  so  some  means  of  access 
through  the  land  concerned  of 

laborers  and  workmen  with  all  carts,  carriages,  and  working  tools.36 

By  the  following  year  the  cut  appears  to  have  been  completed,  as  a 
deed  between  Richard  Weston  and  one  James  Russell,  says  that 

their  hath  lately  been  made  a  new  Ryver  and  watercourse.37 
This  deed  followed  the  pattern  of  further  written  agreements  between 
Weston  and  various  land  proprietors,  which  were  undertaken  in  the 
next  five  years,38  whereby,  following  verbal  agreement,  Weston  started 
work  on  sections  of  the  cut,  so  that  when  the  Scrivener  eventually  drew 
up  the  deed  of  conveyance,  Richard  Weston  had  'already  cutt'  digged 
and  made'39  the  new  channel. 

None  of  the  agreements  made  between  Weston  and  the  landowners 
makes  any  reference  to  the  purpose  of  this  'new  Ryver',  nor  do  they  say 
whether  it  was  ever  intended  for  navigation.  It  is  not  until  163 1  in  a  law 
suit  in  Exchequer,  concerning  a  complaint  about  the  watercourse,  that 
its  purpose  is  described  as  being 

for  the  overflowing  and  watering  of  [Sir  Richard  Weston's]  .  .  .  parke  and 
lands  adjoining.40 

According  to  John  Aubrey  this  channel  enabled  '  Six  Score  Acres  of 
Ground '  to  be  flooded,  'which  before  was  most  of  it  dry',41  though  an- 
other account  gives  it  as  'eight  score  acres'.42  Weston  had  thus  been  one 
of  the  first  to  experiment  with  the  then  novel  idea  of  the  floated  water 
meadow,  several  decades  before  it  was  really  popularized  by  Blith  in  The 
English  Improver  (1649). 

The  land  adjoining  the  watercourse  now  yielded  200  loads  of  hay 
more  per  year,  of  which  Weston  sold  about  120  loads.43  Hay  was  particu- 
larly valuable  in  that  part  of  Surrey,  and  when  Adolphus  Speed  visited 
Weston  he  was  told  by  him  that  that  year  150  loads 

of  his  extraordinary  hay  which  his  meadows  watered  with  his  new  River 
did  yield 

were  sold,  'at  near  three  pounds  a  load'.44 

When  Weston  left  England  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  for  a 
period  of  exile,  he  was  able,  he  felt,  justly  to  claim  that  he  had  improved 
his  land, 

as  much  as  anie  man  in  this  kingdom  hath  done  by  fire  and  water.45 

This  new  cut  was,  however,  no  mere  ditch.  Weston  had  in  addition  to 
cutting  the  actual  channel  to  make  a  cartway  adjoining  it  to  facilitate 

36  Ibid. 

37  G.M.R.,  mss  94/8. 

38  G.M.R.,  mss  94/5,  94/8,  94/9,  94/i°>  94/12. 

39  G.M.R.,  mss  94/9. 

40  P.R.O.,  E.  134,  No.  5,  7  Chas  1  -  1631. 

41  Aubrey,  J.,  Natural  History  and  Antiquities  of  Surrey  (1719),  III,  229. 

42  P.R.O.,  E.  134,  No.  5,  7  Chas  1  -  1631. 

43  Ibid. 

44  Speed,  Adolphus,  Adam  out  of  Eden  (1659),  quoted  in  D.N.B. 

45  Weston,  Sir  R.,  A  Discourse  ofHusbandrie  usedin  Brabant  and  Flanders  (1650),  I. 
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maintenance,  and  build  and  maintain  bridges  over  the  watercourse.46  It 
was  estimated  that  the  whole  undertaking  had  cost  him  at  least  £1,500, 
and  probably  more.47 

But  the  cut  was  not  to  remain  solely  as  an  irrigation  channel.  On  his 
exiled  visit  to  the  Low  Countries  in  the  1640's  Weston  gained  new  in- 
formation about  the  working  of  sluices,  pound  locks,  and  navigable 
channels.  In  the  United  Provinces,  it  must  have  impressed  him  as  it  did 
Andrew  Yarranton,  later  in  the  century,  that  the  Dutch  made 

cut  rivers  navigable  in  all  places,  where  art  can  possibly  effect  it;  thereby 
making  Trade  more  Communicable  and  Easie  than  in  other  places.48 

Part  of  the  original  cut  was  obviously  under  consideration  as  forming 
a  section  of  a  navigable  channel  in  conjunction  with  the  River  Wey,  for 
as  Sir  George  Stoughton's  nephew,  Nicholas  Stoughton,  was  later  to 
explain  Sir  Richard  Weston,  in  the  early  1650's 

being  one  of  the  undertakers  for  makeing  the  River  Wye  .  .  .  navigable  .  .  . 
did  convert  the  sayd  Cutt  [through  land  leased  from  Sir  George  Stoughton 
in  16 18]  soe  made  by  him  to  the  use  of  the  Navigation  of  the  aforesayd 
River.49 

Had  the  Civil  War  not  intervened  it  is  possible  that  the  Wey  would 
have  been  made  navigable  before  1653,  since  in  1635  Sir  Richard  Weston 
was  named  as  one  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  in  a  scheme 

to  make  a  navigable  Cut  from  Arundel  in  Sussex,  to  the  Thames  by  the 
River  Wye.50 

Although  the  river  was  surveyed  and  agreements  made  with  some  of  the 
land  proprietors  along  its  route  the  project  was  abandoned  due  to 

the  greatness  of  the  Charge  and  difficulty  of  the  Work.51 

It  is  also  highly  likely  that  certain  inadequacies  in  the  power  of  the  Com- 
missioners arose  in  their  attempt  to  make  the  river  navigable,  judging 
from  the  shortcomings  of  similar  Commissions  elsewhere  in  England  in 
the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

By  the  late  1640's  Weston  was  back  again  in  England  eager  to  put  to 
use  the  knowledge  he  had  gained  on  inland  navigation  in  the  Low 
Countries.  But  in  order  to  do  so  he  first  had  to  find  someone  in  high 
favour  with  the  Parliamentarians  who  would  solicit  the  discharge  of  his 
sequestration.  (He  was  under  sequestration 

as  a  Delinquent,  and  Recusant,  upon  Supposition  that  he  had  been  in  arms 
at  Hereford.52) 

Weston  realized  that  it  would  be  even  better  if  he  could  also  induce  such 
a  person  to  take  an  interest  in  promoting  his  scheme  for  making  the  Wey 

46  G.M.R.,  mss  94/4,  94/8. 

47  P.R.O.,  E.  134,  No.  5,  7  Chas  1  -  1631. 

48  Yarranton,  A.,  England's  Improvement  by  Sea  and  Land  (1677),  7- 

49  P.R.O.,  E.  134,  No.  26,  26  Chas  n  -  1674.  See  H.M.  Ordnance  Survey,  Sheet 
170;  Nat.  grid  ref.  TQ  001511. 

50  B.M.  816,  m8.  (57). 

51  Ibid. 

52  Ibid. 
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navigable.  Such  a  man  was  to  be  Major  James  Pitson,  Commissioner  for 
Surrey  under  the  Parliament,  and  a  local  Justice  of  the  Peace.53 

James  Pitson  was  a  self-made  man;  a  seventeenth-century  Samuel 
Smiles.  According  to  an  essay  written  in  the  1660's,  during  one  of  the 
disputes  over  the  ownership  of  the  Navigation,  Pitson  had  started  life  as 
a  Coverlet  weaver, 

a  very  meane  inconsiderable  person  ...  of  soe  however  a  reputation  that  his 
credit  would  extend  to  be  trusted  for  the  value  of  6L  in  the  place  where 
he  lived.54 

The  Civil  War  proved  the  turning  point  in  his  life.  Joining  Cromwell's 
army  as  a  foot-soldier  he  quickly  rose  in  the  ranks  to  Captain  and  then 
Major. 

By  accident  being  in  Lancashire  at  the  Scots  Route  [Preston,  1648]  he  fell 
in  with  the  company  and  acquaintance  of  John  Noble.53 

When  Pitson  left  the  Army  he  was  well  rewarded,  for  in  September 
1648  a  grateful  Parliament  bestowed  on  him  £100  for  bringing  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  defeat  of  the  Scot's  Army,  in  addition  to  a  further  payment 
of  £450  as  compensation  for  Pitson  having  been  'taken  prisoner  and 
laid  in  irons'  by  the  enemy.56 

In  1649  Weston  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Pitson,  whereby 
Pitson  would  assist  Weston  both  in  the  acquittal  of  his  sequestration  and 
forward  his  schemes  for  rendering  the  Wey  navigable.57  Pitson  was  suc- 
cessful in  both  instances.  A  Bill  authorizing  work  on  the  River  Wey, 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  in  December,  1650,58  was 
received  as  an  'Act  for  making  navigable  the  River  Wye'  on  26  June, 
1651.59 

It  was  agreed  that  Sir  Richard  Weston  should  keep  his  own  design  to 
cut  the  River,  since  Pitson  and  the  other  undertakers 

were  wholly  ignorant  in  things  of  that  nature.60 
Work  started  on  the  Navigation  in  August,  1651.61 


63  P.R.O.,  E.  134,  No.  7,  19/20  Chas  11  -  1667/8. 

54  G.M.R.,  mss  129/45/35. 

55  Ibid. 

56  House  of  Lords  mss  (Appendix,  7th  Report  H.M.C.,  1879). 

57  M.  &  B.,  in,  lv. 

58  Journals  of  House  of  Commons,  vi,  515. 

59  Op.  cit.,  593.  For  details  of  the  Act  see  Firth,  C.  H.  and  Rait,  R.  S.,  Acts  and 
Ordinances  of  the  Interregnum,  1642-1660  (191 1). 

60  B.M.  L.R.a.8.  (5)  -  1670. 

61  P.R.O.,  E.  134,  No.  26,  26  Chas  II. 


CHALK  QUARRYING  IN  SURREY  c.  1800-1914 
AN  HISTORICAL  ANALYSIS 

BY 

R.  A.  COLLINS 

INTRODUCTION 

THE  subject  of  chalk  quarrying  and  lime  burning  in  Surrey  during 
the  nineteenth  century  has  already  been  discussed  in  two  recent 
volumes  of  the  Surrey  Archaeological  Collections  (see  Robinson  and 
Cooke  1962  and  Gravett,  Wood  and  Gollancz  1967).  This  paper  attempts 
to  expand  this  theme,  both  in  space  and  time,  by  examining  the  changing 
geography  of  the  industry  within  Surrey  between  1800  and  1914. 

The  paper  begins  with  a  reconstruction  of  the  geography  of  chalk 
quarrying  and  lime  burning  in  Surrey  at  the  turn  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  thus  providing  a  datum  against  which  subsequent  develop- 
ments are  measured. 

The  next  section  examines  the  period  1800  to  1850  and  consists  of 
three  case  studies,  namely  the  chalk  quarries  at  Dorking,  Guildford 
and  Merstham,  which  highlight  significant  trends  within  the  industry 
before  mid-century. 

The  third  section,  in  analysing  the  records  of  the  Merstham  Lime 
Works,  traces  the  relationship  between  railway  expansion  and  the 
growth  of  the  chalk  and  lime  industry  in  Surrey  after  1850.  The  penulti- 
mate section,  based  upon  official  quarrying  statistics,  is  a  reconstruction 
of  the  industry  at  the  end  of  the  century. 

The  paper  concludes  with  a  comparison  of  the  locational  patterns  of 
chalk  quarrying  in  1800  and  in  1900,  whilst  at  the  same  time  offering 
some  general  observations  on  the  development  of  chalk  quarrying  in 
Surrey  throughout  the  nineteenth  century. 

THE  SOURCE  MATERIALS 

The  picture  of  chalk  quarrying  and  lime  burning  in  nineteenth- 
century  Surrey  which  emerges  from  contemporary  sources  is  fragmen- 
tary. Information  both  in  time  and  space  is  neither  uniform  in  quality 
nor  quantity  about  all  aspects  of  the  industry.  In  the  light  of  this  prob- 
lem of  coverage  it  has  first  seemed  desirable  to  examine  the  limitations 
and  potential  of  the  available  sources  before  proceeding  any  further. 

Broadly  speaking  the  sources  which  have  been  used  are  either  literary, 
statistical  or  cartographic  in  nature  and  will  be  examined  under  these 
headings. 

Literary  Sources 

There  are  two  major  types  of  literary  source  from  which  evidence  has 
been  derived. 

First,  there  is  the  group  of  agricultural  writings  and  reports  which 
described  Surrey  in  the  early  nineteenth  century.  Between  1790  and 
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1810  a  wealth  of  such  material  appeared,  covering  in  detail  the  agricul- 
tural and  general  economic  geography  of  Surrey  for  this  period.  Of 
these  works,  Malcolm's  Compendium  of  Modern  Husbandry,  written  in 
1805,  is  the  most  valuable,  providing  the  earliest  and  most  complete 
account  of  the  then  basically  rural  industry  of  chalk  quarrying  and  lime 
burning.  Malcolm's  work  not  only  provides  a  list  of  the  largest  Surrey 
chalk  quarries  at  the  turn  of  the  century  but  also  devotes  considerable 
attention  to  other  aspects  of  the  industry  such  as  the  nature  of  markets, 
and  costs  of  transporting  chalk  and  lime.  As  such  the  information  it 
gives  is  far  more  detailed  and  comprehensive  than  that  contained  in 
either  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  Reports  for  Surrey  or  in  the  Reports 
for  other  chalk-consuming  counties;1  it  thus  forms  the  basis  from 
which  the  nature  of  chalk  quarrying  in  Surrey  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  has  been  reconstructed. 

A  later  source  in  this  agricultural  category  is  Evershed's  'Prize  Report 
on  the  Farming  of  Surrey'.  Written  in  1853,  this  has  been  used  to 
compare  chalk  quarrying  and  lime  burning  for  agriculture  at  mid- 
century,  with  the  position  in  1800.  This  Report  devotes  considerable 
attention  to  the  use  of  lime  in  Surrey  in  1853  and  provides,  though 
indirectly,  valuable  information  on  the  condition  of  the  industry  at  this 
date. 

In  contrast  to  the  agricultural  writings  and  reports  the  second  group 
of  literary  sources  comprises  the  several  county  histories,  topographies 
and  town  guides  which  appeared  in  Surrey  throughout  the  nineteenth 
century.2  Besides  antiquities,  it  was  only  the  exceptional  which  caught 
the  eye  of  the  traveller  or  the  attention  of  the  historian.  Both  the  area 
and  material  covered  depended  upon  the  whim  of  the  author  and  in 
most  cases  reference  to  a  chalk  quarry  or  lime  burning  was  merely 
incidental  to  a  more  unusual  topic.  However,  in  this  concern  for  the 
unique  and  the  unusual  this  group  of  sources  provides  valuable  insight 
into  the  nature  and  the  relationships  behind  the  development  of  some 
large  scale  quarries  and  limeworks  in  Surrey,  particularly  in  the  period 
prior  to  1850.  Compared  with  the  agricultural  writings,  however,  these 
sources  are  not  only  biased  but  inaccurate.  For  example,  care  must  be 
taken  in  dating  the  information  they  contain,  for  often  data  are  copied 
word  for  word  from  earlier  sources.  In  this  respect  Malcolm's  account 
of  chalk  quarrying  and  lime  burning  in  1805  has  been  widely  plagia- 
rised by  later  writers  and  the  pattern  of  operations  at  the  turn  of  the 
nineteenth  century  thus  fossilised  in  subsequent  accounts. 

Considered  together  these  two  categories  of  literary  sources  provide 
most  of  the  available  data  from  which  the  geography  of  chalk  quarrying 
and  lime  burning  before  mid-century  has  been  reconstructed.  The 
agricultural  writings  provide  an  extensive  and  unbiased  view  of  the  day- 
to-day  nature  of  the  industry  c.  1800;  while  the  second  category  allows 
an  analysis  of  some  of  the  more  significant  features  in  the  development 
of  the  industry  up  to  1850. 

1  See  for  example  the  Board  of  Agriculture  Reports  for  the  counties  of  Kent, 
Sussex,  Hampshire  and  Wiltshire. 

2  See  for  example  Manning  and  Bray  (1809),  Allen  (1828),  Brayley  (1841)  and 
Smith  (1828). 
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Statistical  Sources 

The  material  concerning  Surrey  chalk  quarries  and  lime  works  in 
this  category  is  mainly  legal,  commercial  or  official  in  nature. 

For  the  chalk  quarries  of  the  Guildford  area  of  Surrey  an  extensive 
collection  of  leases  and  agreements  concerning  the  conveyance  of  quar- 
ries and  the  sale  of  chalk  has  been  used.3  Dating  between  1770  and  1840 
these  documents  describe  conditions  of  tenure,  methods  of  working, 
and  the  general  day-to-day  running  of  chalk  quarries  in  this  area, 
thereby  supplementing  the  information  of  the  literary  sources  for  this 
period. 

More  specific  are  the  records  which  have  survived,  relating  to  the 
carriage  of  chalk  and  lime  from  the  various  Guildford  quarries  by  means 
of  the  River  Wey  Navigation.  These  begin  as  early  as  1776  though  the 
main  record  extends  in  an  unbroken  series  from  1827  to  1914.4  The 
most  valuable  of  these  is  the  first  series  from  1776  to  1778,  which  relates 
solely  to  the  riverage  of  chalk  and  lime.  For  by  1827  little  use  was  made 
of  the  Wey  Navigation  for  the  distribution  of  Guildford  chalk  and  lime, 
and  these  records  therefore  no  longer  provide  an  indication  of  the  level 
of  quarrying  activity  in  the  area.  However,  despite  these  limitations 
these  early  riverage  records  are  invaluable  in  providing  the  first,  though 
indirect,  quantitative  record  of  the  industry  in  Surrey. 

Far  more  comprehensive  and  indeed  the  only  complete  record 
known  to  have  survived  for  a  chalk  quarry  in  nineteenth-century  Surrey 
are  the  records  of  the  industry  at  Merstham.5  These  business  records 
extend  back  in  broken  series  to  1872.  They  have  suffered  considerably 
from  damp  and  only  a  few  were  at  present  available  for  study.  The 
journal  or  day  book  of  the  works  for  1872-6  has  been  extensively  used 
for  it  provides  a  daily  analysis  of  outward  business  during  this  period, 
mostly  the  sale  of  grey  lime.  This  together  with  other  of  the  records 
such  as  the  Merstham  Trade  Ledgers  and  Wages  Book  has  allowed  a 
detailed  analysis  of  the  activities  of  this  quarry  and  limeworks  at  a 
significant  stage  in  the  evolution  of  the  industry  within  Surrey  -  the 
period  following  the  consolidation  of  railway  expansion.  However,  the 
existence  of  these  records  is  probably  due  solely  to  a  provision  in  the 
lease  of  the  Merstham  limeworks  that  accounts  should  be  prepared.  No 
other  business  records  are  known  to  have  survived  for  any  other  of  the 
Surrey  quarries  and  limeworks. 

With  the  passing  of  the  Quarries  Act  in  1894  a^  quarries  more  than 
twenty  feet  in  depth  were  bound  to  supply  their  annual  figures  of  pro- 
duction and  employment  to  the  Inspector  of  Mines.  From  1895, 
therefore,  the  Reports  to  H.M.  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment by  H.M.  Inspector  of  Mines  provide  accurate  statistics  on  chalk 
quarrying  both  in  Surrey  and  in  the  other  English  chalk-producing 


3  Leases  re  chalk  pits  and  quarries  near  Guildford.  G.M.R.  LM  358/1 17/1-4. 

4  Wey  Navigation  diaries  G.M.R.  129/2/10-15. 

5  Business  Records  and  leases  relating  to  Merstham  Lime  Works  S.R.O  Ace. 
566  and  641. 
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counties.6  Unfortunately  statistics  are  not  disaggregated  below  county 
level  and  thus  do  not  directly  indicate  the  relative  size  and  importance 
of  Surrey  quarries  between  1895  an(3  1914.  However,  these  Reports  do 
allow  an  accurate  cross-section  of  the  industry  to  be  drawn  for  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Cartographic  Sources 

A  severe  handicap  in  the  analysis  of  chalk  quarrying  in  Surrey  before 
c.  1870  is  the  inadequacy  of  map  sources  in  the  coverage  of  the  industry. 
Of  the  sources  used  in  this  study  the  six-inch  Ordnance  Survey  coverage 
of  Surrey  c.  1870  is  the  first  to  show  the  distribution  of  quarries  both 
large  and  small  at  county  level. 

Before  this  date  even  fairly  large  scale  maps  such  as  the  Surveyor's 
Drawings  prior  to  the  one-inch  Ordnance  Survey7  fail  to  show  all  but 
the  largest  of  quarries  and  are  thus  of  limited  value.  Theoretically  it 
would  have  been  possible  to  reconstruct  the  distribution  of  chalk  quar- 
ries in  Surrey  before  1870  from  tithe  maps  but  it  was  felt  that  such  a 
task  was  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study.  Use  of  this  source  therefore 
has  been  confined  to  selected  parishes.8 

Thus  the  major  cartographic  source  used  in  this  analysis  is  the  six- 
inch  Ordnance  Survey  of  Surrey  c.  1870.  This  provides  a  compre- 
hensive cross  section  of  the  distribution  of  quarries  after  the  railway 
age  as  well  as  suggesting  -  as  will  be  seen  later  -  the  probable  distri- 
bution at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 

The  sources  described  above  are  not  exhaustive  as  regards  the  sub- 
ject of  chalk  quarrying  and  lime  burning  in  Surrey  during  the  nine- 
teenth century.  However,  they  do  represent  a  stage  beyond  which  fur- 
ther investigation  of  more  indirect  original  sources,  such  as  the  tithe 
maps  or  local  newspapers,  would  have  yielded  diminishing  returns  and 
has  thus  not  been  attempted. 

CHALK  QUARRYING  IN  SURREY  C.   l800 

According  to  one  authority  writing  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  'chalk  pits  or  quarries  were  very  abundant  in  Surrey' 
(Stevenson,  W.,  1809,  1,  496).  Unfortunately  the  detail  behind  this 
generalisation  is  hard  to  establish,  though  a  more  precise  account  of 
numbers  and  distribution  of  quarries  is  given  by  Malcolm :  'the  chalk 
stone  quarries  are  at  Godstone,  Catterham,  Reigate,  Merstham,  Buck- 
land,  Beachworth,  Epsom,  Leatherhead,  Bookham,  Effingham,  W. 
Horsely,  Clandon,  Stoke  near  Guildford,  Guildford  and  Puttenham' 
(Malcolm,  J.  A.,  1805, 1,  57)  while  other  sources  describe  chalk  quarries 
at  Dorking,  Sutton  and  Croydon. 

6  Annual  Reports  by  H.M.  Inspector  of  Mines  1895-1914,  in  Cambridge 
University  Library. 

7  Surveyors'  Drawings  for  Surrey  in  Map  Room,  British  Museum.  See  also 
Stockdale's  Map  of  Surrey  (1798),  Cary's  Map  of  Surrey  (1801),  Bryant°s 
Map  of  Surrey  (1828)  in  S.R.O. 

8  Tithe  maps  for  the  parishes  of  Banstead,  Betchworth,  Caterham,  Coulsdon, 
Dorking,  Leatherhead,  Merstham,  Shalford,  St  Nicholas  Guildford,  and  W. 
Horsley  in  S.R.O. 
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However,  it  is  not  possible  either  from  these  sources  alone  or  from 
contemporary  maps  to  estimate  the  number  of  pits  and  quarries  active 
at  each  of  these  chalk  quarrying  centres  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Therefore  the  first  edition  six-inch  Ordnance  Survey 
maps  have  been  used  for  this  purpose.  Surveyed  in  Surrey  between 
1866  and  1870  they  show  in  detail  the  distribution  of  the  many  disused 
and  the  fewer  active,  quarries  at  this  date.  Where  a  quarry,  whether 
abandoned  or  not,  is  shown  on  this  later  coverage  of  Surrey  it  has  been 
assumed  that  it  was  in  existence  and,  as  later  evidence  would  suggest, 
probably  active  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  This  interpretation 
gives  a  total  of  roughly  a  hundred  chalk  quarries  operative  in  Surrey  in 
1800,  distributed  mainly  along  the  northern  and  southern  edges  of  the 
chalk  outcrop  (see  Fig.  i).9 


TABLE  I 

OF 

QUARRY  LOCATIONS  TO  SUPPLEMENT  FIGS    I,  5   fi 

I 

Dorking 

18 

Clandon 

2 

Brockham 

19 

West  Horsley 

3 

Betchworth 

20 

East  Horsley 

4 

Buckland 

21 

Effingham 

5 

Reigate 

22 

Bookham 

6 

Merstham 

23 

Leatherhead 

7 

Coulsdon 

24 

White  Downs 

8 

Caterham 

25 

Epsom 

9 

Whyteleafe 

26 

Epsom,  No.  2 

10 

Kenley 

27 

Highfield  Farm,  Epsom 

11 

Oxted 

28 

Kingswood 

12 

Riddlesdown 

29 

Chipstead 

13 

Seale 

30 

Belmont 

14 

Puttenham 

31 

Banstead 

15 

Guildford  Station 

32 

Sutton 

16 

Guildford 

33 

Purley 

17 

Merrow 

34 

Haling 

It  must  be  stressed,  however,  that  at  this  date  the  majority  of  quarries 
were  worked  along  very  casual  lines  and  were  consequently  fairly  small. 
A  lease  concerning  a  chalk  pit  near  Guildford,  dated  1772,  indicates  the 
nature  of  the  early  exploitation  of  chalk  in  Surrey.  The  lessee  was 
bound 

not  to  permit  or  suffer  the  said  chalk  pit  (The  Quarry  Chalk  pit)  to  be  shut 
up  or  kept  from  digging  chalk.  But  that  he  .  . .  shall  use  his  utmost  endeavour 
to  supply  all  people  that  shall  apply  for  chalk  nor  deny  chalk  to  any  person 
or  persons  who  shall  require  the  same  paying  the  usual  accustomed  price.10 

In  this  case  it  would  seem  that  anyone  was  free  to  dig  chalk  at  the 
quarry  on  payment  to  the  landlord  'of  the  usual  accustomed  price'.  The 
only  equipment  required  was  a  pick  or  crowbar  to  remove  the  chalk 
from  the  face  and  a  cart  to  carry  it  away.  Thus  quarries  were  'generally 
wTought  without  much  expense  or  difficulty'  (Stevenson,  W.,  1809,  1. 
496),  and  the  employment  of  regular  quarrymen  was  unnecessary.  This 

9  Tithe  maps  for  the  parishes  of  Banstead,  Betchworth,  Caterham,  Coulsdon, 
for  chalk,  which  peppered  the  chalk  outcrop  throughout  the  nineteenth  century. 
They  have  been  disregarded  in  this  analysis,  which  is  concerned  only  with 
the  more  organised  forms  of  chalk  quarrying  in  Surrey. 
10  G.M.R.  43/449. 
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FIG.  I.  PROBABLE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CHALK  QUARRIES  IN  SURREY  C.  l800. 

For  locations  of  quarries  see  Table  I. 
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situation,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  most  quarries  were  exploited  on 
an  ad  hoc  basis  when  and  where  demand  arose,  in  part  explains  the 
large  number  and  small  size  of  chalk  quarries  active  in  1800. 

As  regards  the  demand  for  Surrey  chalk  and  lime  at  this  date  Steven- 
son states  that  it  was  employed  almost  'solely  for  the  purposes  of  agri- 
culture', i.e.  as  an  improver  of  heavy  clay  and  acid  soils  (Stevenson,  W., 
1809,  55).  According  to  Malcolm  the  widespread  use  of  chalk  and  lime 
in  Surrey  was  readily  explained  for: 

As  this  county  not  only  contains  a  great  tract  of  chalk  hills,  which  divide 
it  longitudinally  into  two  parts ;  but  also  possesses  soils  extending  from  the 
base  of  these  hills  to  the  southern  and  western  extremity  of  it,  which  are 
peculiarly  proper  for  all  calcareous  manures;  it  will  almost  follow  as  a 
consequence,  that  chalk,  either  native  or  calcined,  is  used  to  a  considerable 
extent  (Malcolm,  J.  A.,  1805,  11,  31). 

Around  1800  therefore  the  major  area  of  demand  for  Surrey  chalk  and 
lime  was  confined  to  the  south  of  the  county,  the  Surrey  Weald  and  in 
particular 

in  that  tract  of  country  which  extends  to  the  southward  from  Godstone, 
Reigate,  Dorking  and  Guildford  to  the  extent  of  the  country  .  .  .  (Malcolm, 
J.  A.,  1805,  11,  39). 

Though  there  were  preferences  for  chalk  from  particular  quarries  such 
as  the  ones  at  Godstone,  in  1800  chalk  was  dug  at  various  locations 

according  as  the  farmers  are  more  or  less  intelligent,  according  to  the 
system  of  farming  pursued  by  them,  and  the  difficulty  or  facility  of  getting 
at  it,  or  of  procuring  other  sorts  of  manures.  (Malcolm,  J.  A.,  1805,  1,  57). 

Of  these  factors  that  of  accessibility,  'the  difficulty  or  facility  of  getting 
at  it',  was  perhaps  the  most  crucial  in  determining  the  location,  distri- 
bution and  number  of  chalk  quarries  in  Surrey  in  1800.  Of  the  quarries 
shown  on  Fig.  1,  nearly  all  were  located  either  directly  on,  or  had  access 
to,  a  north-south  or  east-west  road  and  such  a  location  was  a  general 
prerequisite  for  the  exploitation  of  chalk  at  this  date. 

Even  then,  however,  the  inadequate  transport  facilities  of  the  day, 
especially  the  clay  tracks  of  the  Surrey  Weald,  severely  limited  the 
economic  distance  of  carriage  from  a  quarry.  Where  chalk  was  burnt 
into  lime  at  the  pit  it  cost  between  £7  and  £8  a  kiln,  but  at  a  distance  of 
7  to  12  miles  from  the  pit  the  price  was  usually  from  £10  to  £14  the 
kiln  (Malcolm,  J.  A.,  1805, 1,  59).  This  increased  cost,  due  to  transport 
over  the  poor  roads  of  the  Surrey  Weald,  rose  precipitously  away  from 
the  pit.  Market  areas  were  therefore  limited;  a  distance  often  to  fifteen 
miles  would  seem  the  maximum,  and  this  resulted  in  a  large  number  of 
small  chalk  quarries  to  satisfy  this  geographically  restricted  demand. 

Also,  because  of  the  prohibitive  costs  of  transport  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  in  most  cases 

it  was  much  cheaper  to  burn  the  chalk  in  the  Weald  rather  than  at  the  quarry 
since  this  would  have  involved  many  more  miles  of  transport  and  an  in- 
creased cost  of  the  finished  product.11 

Limekilns  were  therefore  quite  distant  from  the  chalk  supply  although 
11  Robinson  D.  J.  and  Cooke  R.  U.  (1962)  25. 
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situated  as  close  as  possible  to  fuel  supplies.  This  separation  of  the 
processing  from  the  extractive  stage  of  chalk  quarrying  in  1800  served 
further  to  enforce  the  pattern  of  many  small  quarries,  by  preventing  the 
realisation  of  economies  of  scale  within  the  industry. 

This  section  has  shown  that  in  1800  chalk  quarrying  and  lime  burn- 
ing in  Surrey  was  essentially  a  rural  industry  and  that  factors  such  as 
the  intermittent  nature  of  agricultural  demand,  limited  market  areas, 
and  the  general  nature  of  exploitation  were  the  reasons  behind  the 
large  number  of  small  quarries  operative  in  Surrey  at  this  date. 

CHALK  QUARRYING  BEFORE  1850:  THREE  CASE  STUDIES 

The  previous  section  showed  that  the  great  majority  of  quarries  in 
1800  were  producing  chalk  and  lime  solely  for  agricultural  purposes.  A 
few,  however,  were  producing  lime  for  the  London  building  trade  and 
such  quarries  according  to  Malcolm  were  to  be  found  at  Dorking, 
Merstham,  Sutton,  Carshalton  and  Guildford  (Malcolm,  J.  A.,  1805, 
1,  51).  The  relationships  behind  this  early  industrial  development  are 
examined  in  this  section  and  in  particular  for  the  chalk  quarries  and 
lime  works  at  Dorking,  Guildford  and  Merstham. 

The  Dorking  Chalk  Pits 

During  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  three  pits  were  worked 
in  the  Dorking  area  of  Surrey.  The  largest  of  these  Malcolm  describes 
as  a  'pit  of  excavation  .  .  .  not  less  than  40  ft.  and  its  diameter  perhaps 
40  rods'  (Malcolm,  J.  A.,  1805,  1,  50).  This  one  pit  supplied  chalk  for 
six  lime  kilns  while  the  other  two  served  three  kilns.  Compared  with  the 
smaller  agriculturally  orientated  chalk  pits  elsewhere,  the  Dorking  pits 
represented  a  considerable  industrial  installation  operated  along  organ- 
ised lines : 

these  pits  employ  daily  a  great  number  of  hands  in  digging,  wheeling,  pre- 
paring, charging,  burning,  emptying  and  loading  the  lime;  and  there 
appears  scarcely  a  possibility  of  calculating  their  termination.  (Malcolm, 
J.  A.,  1805,  I,  50). 

This  situation  had  arisen  from  the  great  demand  for  Dorking  lime 
which  prevailed  at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 

At  Dorking  are  the  best  pits  of  the  country,  if  not  of  the  kingdom.  The 
stone  that  is  here  burnt  into  lime  is  sought  after  by  every  mason  and  brick- 
layer in  London  as  well  as  in  the  county  for  a  very  considerable  distance, 
who  has  either  brick  or  stone  to  lay,  when  the  work  is  required  to  be  parti- 
cularly neatly  executed  to  set  hard  that  is  to  unite  firmly  with  the  brick  or 
stone,  or  to  resist  water  (Malcolm,  J.  A.,  1805,  1,  51). 

Other  contemporary  and  later  sources  comment  on  the  superiority  of 
Dorking  lime.  An  interesting  reference  is  to  be  found  in  a  building 
contract  for  the  construction  of  the  Wey  and  Arun  Junction  Canal  dated 
1 8 14,  which  stipulates  that  the  mortar  to  be  used  should  be  made  of 
the  best  Dorking  water  lime,12  and  there  were  considerable  penalties 

12  Surrey  R.O.  Ace.  209. 
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for  using  other  inferior  materials.  Dorking  lime,  therefore,  was  un- 
doubtedly in  great  demand  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  but  its 
superiority  over  other  Surrey  limes  was  in  part  a  fallacy.  Derived  in 
part  from  lower  or  grey  chalk  it  was  undoubtedly  suited  for  use  in  the 
building  trade  as  mortar,  for  the  impurities  which  it  contained  ensured 
a  lime  more  like  cement  than  that  produced  from  the  upper  white 
chalk,  quarried  on  the  dip  slope  of  the  Surrey  downs.  However,  equally 
resistant  limes  could  be  and  were  produced  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  from  chalk  quarried  at  the  Reigate,  Guildford  and 
Merstham  sites  working  the  greystone  chalk  strata. 

The  size  of  the  Dorking  pits  therefore  cannot  be  solely  explained  by 
the  perceived  superiority  of  their  lime,  for  equally  important  was  the 
facility  with  which  this  lime  could  be  carried  to  London.  Consignments 
were  sent  first  by  road  to  Kingston  and  then  via  the  Thames  to  London, 
with  a  back  carriage  of  coals  as  fuel  for  the  lime  kilns.  Given  the  high 
costs  of  road  transport  at  that  time  Dorking  chalk  enjoyed  a  consider- 
able comparative  advantage,  for  the  road  from  there  to  Kingston  was 
comparatively  straight  and  there  were  no  steep  hills  to  negotiate  as  there 
were  for  other  quarrying  centres  such  as  Reigate. 

Accessibility  to  markets  was  thus  a  key  factor  in  the  early  develop- 
ment of  large  scale  quarrying  at  Dorking.  With  the  provision  of  more 
uniform  transport  facilities  other  centres  developed  and  Dorking  lost 
her  monopoly.  Bright,  describing  Dorking  in  1884,  noted  that  though 

the  lime  works  are  still  in  operation  and  furnish  some  of  the  best  lime  in 
England  for  building  purposes  .  .  .  the  lime  mania  which  once  existed  has 
passed  away  (Bright,  J.  S.,  1884,  136). 

The  Guildford  Chalk  Pits 

Describing  the  town  of  Guildford  in  1828  W.  C.  Smith  drew  attention 
to  the  'immense  quarries  of  chalk  in  the  vicinity'  (Smith,  W.  C,  1828, 
26).  Despite  the  fact  that  Guildford  chalk  was  considered  to  be  'an 
inferior  sort'  in  comparison  with  the  stone  to  be  found  at  Dorking, 
Merstham,  Sutton  and  Carshalton  it  was  nevertheless  here  that  chalk 
was  first  exploited  on  a  large  scale  for  industry  in  Surrey. 

For  while  Guildford  chalk  did  not  possess  any  natural  advantages 
of  quality  it  nevertheless  enjoyed  the  then  considerable  advantage  of 
water  transport  and  thus  easy  access  to  distant  markets,  probably  the 
London  building  trade.  The  preamble  of  an  agreement  for  the  riverage 
of  lime  between  two  London  building  merchants  and  the  proprietors 
of  the  River  Wey  dated  1775  illustrates  this  use  of  the  Wey  Navigation 
and  the  stimulus  it  gave  to  the  development  of  chalk  quarrying  and  lime 
burning  in  the  area 

Sam  Meeke,  Timber  Merchant  and  Henry  MacCleod  of  St  Marylebone 
in  the  Co  of  Middlesex,  Builder,  having  erected  several  kilns  and  other 
Works  for  burning  and  making  lime  near  Guildford  in  the  Co  of  Surrey  are 
preparing  to  supply  the  London  Markets  therewith  and  carrying  the  same 
to  London  by  Way  of  the  Navigation  on  the  River  Wey.13 

13  G.M.R.  129/46  1-46. 
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Thus  even  though  Guildford  lime  was  considered  inferior,  the  direct 
and  cheap  access  to  London  provided  by  the  River  Wey  resulted  in  the 
early  development  of  the  industry  in  this  area.  Between  December  1776 
and  June  1778,  5,675  tons  of  lime  were  carried  between  Guildford  and 
London,  with  a  considerable  backcarriage  in  coals  which  not  only 
fuelled  the  lime  kilns  but  in  turn  made  the  riverage  of  lime  more  econ- 
omical (see  Table  II). 

TABLE  II 

LIME  AND  CHALK  IN  TONS*  CARRIED  FROM 

GUILDFORD  TO  LONDON  ON  THE  WEY  NAVIGATION 

I776-8 


Lime 

Chalk 

1776  December 

1258 

— 

1777  March 

411 

— 

1777  June 

1445 

30 

1777  September 

1435 

100 

1777  December 

707 

— 

1778  March 

375 

— 

1778  June 

42 

— 

5673 

130 

*  Before  1850  cargoes  on  the  Wey  were  measured  in  'loads'.  A  conversion 
factor  of  25  cwts  to  the  load  has  been  calculated  (Vine,  P.  A.  L.  1965). 
Source:  G.M.R  129/46/1-46. 

There  are  no  other  existing  records  concerning  the  shipment  of  chalk 
and  lime  on  the  Wey  until  1827,  when  the  Wey  Navigation  Down 
Diaries  begin.  These  records  show  that  by  1830  the  carriage  of  lime  to 
London  had  virtually  ceased.  Instead  traffic  was  confined  to  the  delivery 
of  small  and  irregular  loads  of  raw  chalk  to  riverside  lime  kilns  at  the 
various  wharves  between  Guildford  and  the  Thames  at  Weybridge 
(see  Fig.  2). 

By  this  date  it  is  likely  that  'the  immense  quarries  of  chalk  in  the 
vicinity'  of  Guildford  were  producing  lime  solely  for  agricultural  demand 
in  the  Surrey  and  Sussex  Weald,  while  improved  road  and  other  forms 
of  transport  such  as  the  Surrey  Iron  Railway  allowed  the  demands  of 
the  London  building  trade  to  be  satisfied  by  others  of  the  Surrey  pits. 

However,  for  a  low  value,  bulky  raw  material  such  as  chalk  which 
loses  little  weight  in  processing,  water  transport  was  ideal  and  almost 
vital  for  distribution  in  large  quantities ;  this  factor  in  the  form  of  the 
Wey  Navigation  more  than  anything  explains  the  immense  size  and 
early  development  of  the  Guildford  pits  compared  with  other  Surrey 
chalk  quarries  prior  to  1850. 

The  Merstham  Chalk  Pits 

Neither  Cary's  County  Map  of  1801  nor  the  Surveyor's  Drawings 
1806  show  the  Merstham  chalk  pits  and  lime  works.  Yet  in  1809  Man- 
ning and  Bray  state  that  at  Merstham  'the  business  of  lime  burning  is 
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FIG.  2.  RIVERAGE  OF  CHALK  ON  THE  WE Y  NAVIGATION. 

a:  Black  Boy  Bridge,  b:  Newhaw,  c:  Pyrford,  d:  Send,  e:  Stoke. 

(The  stippled  areas  indicate  quantities  of  chalk,  in  tons,  delivered  to  the 
wharves  in  question.) 

Source:  Wey  Navigation  Diaries. 


now  carrying  on  with  great  alacrity'  (Manning,  O.,  and  Bray,  W.,  1809, 
11,  253).  Unless  these  early  maps  did  not  attempt  to  show  limeworks  it 
would  seem  that  between  1801  and  1806  any  works  at  Merstham  were 
too  small  to  be  shown,  and  that  a  radical  transformation  had  then  occur- 
red before  1809. 

The  key  to  this  development  would  seem  to  be  the  extension  of  the 
Surrey  Iron  Railway,  opened  between  Wandsworth  and  Croydon  in 
1803,  to  the  quarries  at  Merstham  in  1805  (see  Fig.  1).  The  first  public 
railway  sanctioned  by  Parliament  independent  of  a  canal,  the  Surrey 
Iron  Railway,  was  nothing  more  than  a  set  of  iron  rails  forming  a  chan- 
nel for  the  wheels  of  horse  drawn  trucks.  Yet  at  that  time  it  was  a  revol- 
utionary form  of  transport;  the  loads  which  could  be  pulled  on  it  by  a 
single  horse  were  phenomenal  when  compared  with  those  possible  on 
the  poor  roads  of  the  day. 

Malcolm,  perceptive  as  ever,  describes  its  significance  in  extending 
the  market  area  of  Merstham  lime  and  thus  the  extent  of  the  chalk 
quarries 

The  iron  railway  may  be  considered  a  prosperous  undertaking  from  the 
traffic  on  it  every  day  increasing  .  .  .  and  from  the  demand  for  the  valuable 
production  of  the  Merstham  quarries  and  pits  every  day  gaining  ground, 
and  which  only  required  the  opportunity  of  carriage  now  afforded  by  rail- 
road to  become  of  general  use  in  the  metropolis  (Malcolm,  J.  A.,  1805,  in, 
447)- 

It  is  known  that  Merstham  lime  was  used  in  many  of  the  great  public 
works  of  the  early  nineteenth  century,  notably  the  Waterloo,  London 
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and  Southwark  Bridges  (Dickensen,  H.  W.,  1931)  and  this  demand  must 
have  considerably  extended  the  scale  of  production  at  the  Merstham 
quarries. 

Apart  from  its  effects  on  the  quarries  at  Merstham  it  would  seem  that 
the  Surrey  Iron  Railway  also  stimulated  the  development  of  a  lime- 
works  along  its  route  at  Haling,  near  Purley.  For  these  works  were  not 
shown  in  the  Surveyor's  Drawings  of  1806- 10,  yet  they  appear  in  Bryant's 
map  of  the  County  in  1822-3. 

Though  the  Surrey  Iron  Railway  was  crude,  inefficient  and  eventually 
a  financial  failure  it  was  nevertheless  an  effective  means  of  distributing 
chalk  and  lime  over  long  distances  at  low  costs.  As  such  it  was  the  instru- 
ment by  which  the  Merstham  Lime  Works  and  chalk  quarries  were  to 
grow  and  prosper  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  while  other 
Surrey  chalk  pits  changed  very  little. 

In  these  three  case  studies  the  relationship  between  the  large-scale 
industrial  exploitation  of  chalk  deposits  and  access  to  adequate  trans- 
port facilities  has  been  demonstrated.  Before  1850  the  quarries  at 
Dorking,  Guildford  and  Merstham  were  far  larger  and  more  organized 
than  any  others  in  Surrey  (see  Table  III).  As  such  this  development 
was  mainly  associated  with  their  respective  advantages  in  road,  water 
and  rail  transport. 

TABLE   III 

SIZES  OF  SOME  SURREY  CHALK  QUARRIES  C.  184O 


Size  of  Quarry 

Location  of  Quarry 

Acres 

Rods 

Perches 

St  Nicholas  Parish,  Guildford 

No.  1 

— 

3 

35 

53                        55                      35                                   55 

No.  2 

1 

2 

15 

55                        55                      55                                   35 

No.  3 

1 

5 

— 

55                        55                      55                                   53 

No.  4 

3* 

- 

8 

Shalford  Parish,  Guildford 

No.  1 

8* 

2 

8 

35                           35                               55 

No.  2 

4* 

0 

0 

W.  Horseley  Parish 

No.  1 

1 

32 

55                       55                           55 

No.  2 

— 

1 

36 

33                       35                           55 

No.  3 

1 

1 

1 

Leatherhead  Parish 

No.  1 

— 

2 

29 

Dorking  Parish 

No.  1 

9* 

- 

12 

55                      55 

No.  2 

3* 

1 

31 

Merstham  Parish 

No.  1 

10* 

0 

3 

*The  case-study  quarries. 
Source:  Tithe  Apportionments  c.  1840. 


RAILWAY  EXPANSION  AND  CHALK  QUARRYING 
AFTER  185O 

During  the  period  1830-1848  the  two  basic  lines  of  the  Surrey  railway 
network  were  established.  These  were  the  South  Eastern  line  to  Dover 
and  the  Brighton  Main  line,  from  which  subsequent  routes  were  to 
spring  (Course,  E.  A.,  1958).  Their  growth  had  far  reaching  effects  on 
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the  nature  of  both  small-scale  agricultural  and  large -scale  industrial 
chalk  quarrying  in  Surrey. 

As  regards  the  consumption  of  chalk  and  lime  by  agriculture,  the 
period  after  1850  was  one  of  decline  and  thus  witnessed  a  contraction 
in  the  number  of  quarries  producing  for  agriculture.  Paradoxically 
between  1840  and  1870  farming  in  England  reached  its  zenith.  Subse- 
quent studies  have  shown  that  during  this  period  of  high  farming 
utilisation  of  the  marginal  upper  chalk  and  clay  with  flints  soils  in 
Surrey  was  increased,  largely  by  the  application  of  large  inputs  of 
manures  and  fertilisers  (Shave,  D.  W.,  1942).  Yet  after  1850  these  inputs 
were  no  longer  the  traditional  ones  of  Surrey  chalk  and  lime  for 

these  fertilising  agents  are  now  supplied  in  a  cheaper  and  more  universal 
form  by  the  introduction  of  the  various  artificial  manures ;  and  it  is  to  this 
circumstance  that  the  great  diminution  in  the  use  of  lime  throughout  the 
country  is  to  be  attributed  (Evershed,  H.,  1853,  414). 

Where  previously  London  had  been  too  distant  from  the  Surrey 
Weald,  by  1853  this  was  no  longer  the  case  due  to  railway  expansion 
and  thus 

In  consequence  of  the  convenience  of  carriage  great  varieties  of  manures 
are  procured  from  London  and  elsewhere;  those  chiefly  used  are  guano, 
bone  dust,  superphosphate,  malt  dust,  ashes,  salt  and  soot  (Evershed,  H., 
1853,  404). 

As  regards  the  use  of  lime  in  Surrey  in  the  1 850's  it  was  almost  exclus- 
ively confined  to  the  various  soils  lying  within  convenient  distance  of 
the  chalk,  and  whereas  in  1800  chalk  and  lime  were  often  carted  distances 
often  to  twelve  miles  over  the  poor  roads  of  the  Surrey  Weald,  in  the 
1 850's 

when  much  cartage  is  employed,  guano  is  preferred  as  a  cheaper  and  more 
efficaceous  manure;  and  almost  the  only  instance  of  lime  being  extensively 
used  ...  is  when  the  kiln  is  situated  on  the  farm,  and  the  materials  for 
burning  are  near  at  hand  and  not  otherwise  valuable  (Evershed,  H.,  1853, 
414)- 
With  the  provision  of  cheap  and  adequate  rail  transport  in  Surrey, 
chalk  and  lime  faced  increasing  competition  from  the  more  popular  and 
cheaper  artificial  manures,  distributed  by  rail  from  London  and  else- 
where. Consequently  agricultural  demand  for  chalk  and  lime  in  Surrey 
diminished  considerably,  and  many  of  the  smaller  chalk  quarries  serving 
only  local  markets  then  fell  into  disuse. 

As  regards  chalk  quarrying  and  lime  burning  for  industrial  demand, 
railway  extension  in  Surrey  and  the  south  east  led  to  the  concentration 
of  activity  in  fewer  and  larger  pits,  by  enabling  them  to  serve  wider 
lime  consuming  areas  than  before. 

An  advertisement  which  appeared  in  the  Maidstone  and  South  East 
Gazette  in  185 1  indicates  the  significance  of  rail  transport  for  the  distri- 
bution of  Merstham  lime  which  was  then  available 

in  not  less  than  six  yard  quantities  and  put  on  the  railway  for  all  goods 
stations  on  the  London  and  Brighton  and  South  Eastern  Railways  or  lines 
connected  with  them  .  .  .  and  delivered  to  all  parts.14 

14  Quoted  in  Dobson  C.  G.  (1949). 
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The  records  of  the  Merstham  Lime  Works  which  have  survived  in 
broken  series  for  the  period  1872-1914,  permit  a  more  detailed  analysis 
of  this  relationship.15 

The  Day  Journal  for  1872-6  indicates  for  each  load  of  lime  leaving 
the  works  its  destination  and  method  of  carriage;  either  rail,  'company 
carman'  or  collection  direct  from  the  works.  This  data  has  been  analysed 
and  converted  into  annual  totals  for  the  years  1872  and  1875  (see  Fig.  3). 


1872 

i£ 

-by  road 

1875 

b  / 

road 

\ 

\ 
\ 

95% 

S3% 

.               by  rail 

by  rail 

Tons  sent  by  rail 

11010 

Tons  sent  by  rail 

12275 

Tons  sentbyroac 

473 

Tons  sent  byroad 

787 

Total 

11483 

Total 

13062 

FIG.  3.  CARRIAGE  OF  MERSTHAM  LIME  BY  RAIL  AND  ROAD  IN  1872  AND  1875- 

Source:  Merstham  Day  Book. 


It  shows  the  extensive  use  made  of  the  various  branches  of  the  South 
Eastern  Railway  for  in  1872  over  95%  of  total  output  was  distributed  by 
rail  and  in  1875  only  slightly  less,  93%,  while  only  5%  and  7%  were 
distributed  by  road  in  these  two  years. 

Fig.  4  shows  the  market  area  of  the  Merstham  Quarry  and  Lime- 
works  in  1872.  Though  the  market  area  is  here  presented  as  being 
continuous,  it  was  in  fact  really  a  very  large  number  of  spots,  the  various 
goods  stations  of  the  South  Eastern  rail  network,  to  which  deliveries 
varied  from  year  to  year. 

In  1872  nearly  half  (45%)  of  the  total  production  of  the  Merstham 
Limeworks  was  sent  to  London;  namely  to  the  Bricklayers  Arms  which 
was  the  London  goods  terminus  for  the  South  Eastern  Railway.  The 
remaining  55%  of  the  total  production  for  1872  was  distributed  exten- 
sively throughout  the  South  Eastern  region,  mainly  in  Surrey  and  Kent. 
Fig.  4  also  shows  that  in  1872  the  bulk  of  production  was  therefore  sold 
in  the  area  between  ten  and  fifty  miles  of  the  works.  The  largest  demand 
for  Merstham  lime  came  from  the  expanding  residential  areas  of  London 
and  its  southern  margins,  accounting  for  almost  half  of  the  quarry's 
annual  output,  while  the  growing  towns  of  Surrey  and  Kent  such  as 
Croydon,  Kingston,  Canterbury,  Beckenham,  to  name  but  a  few, 
accounted  for  the  rest  of  the  output  in  1872.  (See  Table  IV). 


15  Surrey  R.O.  Ace.  566. 
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FIG.  4.  MARKET  AREAS  OF  MERSTHAM  LIME  IN  1872.  For  locations 

see  Table  IV.  Source:  Merstham  Day  Book. 
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TABLE   IV 

OUTWARD  SALES  OF  MERSTHAM  LIME  IN  1872 


No.  on  Location 

Map 

Banstead 

Bricklayers  Arms 

Beckenham 

Bracknell 

Buckley 

Bromley 

Bletchingley 

8  Barnes 

9  Brighton 

10  Blackheath 

1 1  Battersea 

12  Croydon 

13  Canterbury 

14  Caterham 

15  Chislehurst 

16  Chiswick 

17  Chipstead 

18  California  Junction 

19  Cheam 

20  Chaldon 

21  Chelsfield 

22  Catford 

23  Chatham 

24  Coulsdon 

25  Crystal  Palace 

26  Deal 

27  Dover 

28  Dartford 

29  Edenbridge 

30  Gatton 

31  Gravesend 

32  Hartfield 

33  Hythe 

34  Horley 

35  Kingston 


Tons 

No. 

on           Location 

Tons 

Lime 

Map 

Lime 

13 

36 

Kenley 

2 

4978 

37 

Lewisham 

64 

230 

38 

Leigh 

50 

11 

39 

Margate 

258 

144 

40 

Minster 

5 

84 

4i 

Morden 

8 

3 

42 

Nuffield 

50 

168 

43 

Penge 

118 

4 

44 

Penshurst 

43 

14 

45 

Redhill 

62 

15 

46 

Reading 

95 

452 

47 

Reigate 

11 

141 

48 

Rye 

3 

44 

49 

Staines 

40 

182 

50 

Sevenoaks 

146 

5 

51 

Streatham 

20 

17 

52 

Sidcup 

23 

57 

53 

Shornecliffe 

15 

7 

54 

Sittingbourne 

5 

3 

55 

Surbiton 

4 

27 

56 

Sandwich 

4 

123 

57 

Sydenham 

42 

57 

58 

Staplehurst 

8 

2 

59 

Sutton 

9 

20 

60 

Shalford 

5 

24 

61 

Tunbridge  Wells 

62 

59 

62 

Tonbridge 

94 

4 

63 

Virginia  Water 

112 

5 

64 

Woolwich 

399 

23 

65 

Wokingham 

4 

21 

66 

Westernhanger 

9 

35 

67 

Windsor 

15 

20 

68 

Wateringbury 

30 

5 

69 

Whitstable 

10 

208 

Source:  Merstham  Day  Book  1872-76. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  the  maximum  economic  radius  of  most  of 
the  Surrey  quarries  was  limited  to  a  distance  often  to  twelve  miles  from 
the  pit.  Yet  in  1872  only  a  negligible  percentage  of  Merstham  lime  was 
sold  within  ten  miles  of  the  works.  The  extent  of  this  local  demand,  5% 
of  the  total,  indicates  both  the  small  urban  population  to  be  found 
within  ten  miles  of  the  works  in  1872,  and  how  small  total  demand  for 
chalk  must  have  been  at  quarries  serving  local  markets  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century. 

In  1872  the  Merstham  Limeworks  were  serving  a  regional  rather 
than  a  local  market;  annual  production  was  considerable  (see  Table  V) 
and  by  1890  the  works  covered  twenty  acres,  and  included  eighteen  lime 
kilns,  workshops,  railways  and  spoil  banks16  (See  Plate  I). 

16  Surrey  R.O.  Ace.  641.  Lease  of  1890. 
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TABLE  V 

MERSTHAM  LIME 
PRODUCTION  IN  TONS*  1872-1889 


Grey 

Ground 

'Chalk' 

Date 

Lime 

Lime 

Lime 

Total 

1872 

8,930 

1,696 

857 

11,483 

1873 

8,795 

2,401 

1,025 

12,221 

1874 

9,222 

2,465 

1,184 

12,872 

1875 

9,109 

2,418 

1,485 

13,062 

1876 

10,854 

2,290 

1,382 

14,527 

1877 

11,007 

2,360 

1,138 

14,506 

1878 

12,238 

2,599 

908 

15,745 

1879 

11,402 

2,184 

1,061 

14,648 

1880 

11,613 

2,641 

1,068 

15,323 

1881 

11,256 

2,528 

898 

14,732 

1882 

9,154 

2,948 

978 

13,085 

1883 

8,791 

3,058 

812 

12,661 

1884 

8,955 

3,320 

712 

12,987 

1885 

6,881 

2,618 

838 

io,337 

1886 

5,735 

1,845 

790 

8,370 

1887 

5,990 

1,635 

921 

8,546 

1888 

5,524 

1,518 

1,120 

8,212 

1889 

5,863 

1,567 

1,110 

8,540 

♦Before  1914,  lime  was  measured  in  yards:  one  yard  weighing  approx.  |  ton. 
Source:  Merstham  Day  Journal  1872-6  and  Trade  Ledgers  1876-89. 

The  effects  of  railway  expansion  on  chalk  quarrying  in  Surrey  were 
not,  however,  confined  solely  to  the  development  at  Merstham.  For 
in  1872  there  were  also  large  quarries  operating  at  Dorking,  Betchworth, 
Brockham,  Reigate,  Coulsdon,  Whyteleafe  and  Caterham  (see  Fig  5). 
Development  at  these  locations  would  also  seem  to  have  awaited  the 
provision  of  rail  transport  and  the  opening  up  of  larger  market  areas, 
for  the  tithe  maps  of  these  areas  c.  1840  show  only  small  scale  chalk 
quarrying  before  railway  expansion  in  Surrey  and  the  South  East  at 
mid-century.  Apart  from  these  large  quarries  the  six-inch  Ordnance 
Survey  c.  1870  also  shows  considerable  small  scale  development  of 
chalk  quarrying  and  lime  burning  near  various  stations  on  the  South 
Eastern  Railway,  e.g.  as  at  Guildford,  Sutton,  Belmont  and  Purley, 
which  presumably  supplied  only  local  demand. 

In  contrast  the  majority  of  chalk  quarries  shown  as  disused  in  Surrey 
c.  1870  were  those  which  lacked  access  to  railways  (see  Fig.  5).  They 
had  thus  found  themselves  at  too  great  a  disadvantage  at  a  time  when, 
as  has  been  shown  above,  a  railway  outlet  was  a  vital  prerequisite  for 
the  successful  development  of  a  quarry  and  they  had  thus  been  aban- 
doned. 
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FIG.    5.    RAILWAYS   AND   CHALK   QUARRIES   IN   SURREY   C.    187O-189O.    For 

locations  of  quarries  see  Table  I.  Source:  1st.  edit.  6  in.  O.S. 
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Until  the  passing  of  the  Quarries  Act  of  1894,  no  uniform  statistics 
concerning  chalk  quarrying  were  available  either  at  County  or  National 
level.  Consequently  the  Act  of  1894  brought  all  quarries  more  than  20 
feet  deep  under  the  supervision  of  the  Inspector  of  Mines. 

From  1895  therefore  the  Annual  Reports  and  list  of  Quarries  for 
Surrey  show  the  changing  pattern  of  chalk  quarrying  for  each  year  up 
to  1914.  The  maximum  number  in  operation  during  this  period  was 
twenty-three  in  1896,  and  the  minimum  was  fourteen  in  1909-10  (see 
Fig.  6).  Taken  together  the  figures  for  1895-1914  exhibit  a  marked  and 
steady  decline,  and  indicate  a  general  contraction  in  the  chalk  quarrying 
industry  of  Surrey  at  this  period.  Yet  in  itself  this  gross  trend  is  mis- 
leading, for  examined  in  more  detail  the  figures  for  1895-19 14  show 
that  the  pattern  of  large  scale  quarries,  which  accounted  for  the  bulk 
of  Surrey's  output,  was  remarkably  stable  and  underwent  little  change. 
Table  VI  gives  the  numbers  employed  at  the  various  Surrey  chalk 
quarries  for  1896;  these  figures  show  both  the  number  of  men  engaged 
in  winning  the  chalk,  under  'in'  and  those  involved  in  its  transport  and 
conversion  into  lime  under  'out'.  As  such  they  indicate  the  comparative 
sizes  and  importance  of  the  Surrey  quarries  in  1896.  Out  of  a  total  of 
twenty-three  quarries  shown  as  active  for  that  year  only  eight,  those  at 
Betchworth,  Brockham,  Dorking,  Merstham,  Oxted,  Reigate,  Riddles- 
down  and  Coulsdon  (see  Fig.  7)  were  of  any  size. 
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FIG.  6.  SURREY  CHALK  QUARRIES   1895-1914  AND  TONS  OF  CHALK  RAISED 

IN  surrey  1895-1914.  Sources:  Quarry  Lists  1895-1914  and  Quarry  Reports 

1895-1914. 
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FIG.  7.  chalk  quarries  in  surrey  1895-1914.  For  locations  of  quarries 
see  Table  I.  Source:  List  of  Quarries  1895-1914. 
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EMPLOYMENT  IN  SURREY  CHALK  QUARRIES  1896 
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Numbers  Employed 

Location  of  Quarry 

'in' 

out            Total 

I 

Betchworth 

39 

32               71 

2 

Merstham 

11 

35              46 

3 

Oxted 

20 

17               37 

4 

Brockham 

9 

26               35 

5 

Coulsdon 

9 

9               18 

6 

Reigate  Hill 

7 

7               14 

7 

Whyteleafe 

14 

—              14 

8 

Riddlesdown 

9 

1               10 

9 

Dorking 

5 

4                9 

10 

Guildford 

8 

—                 8 

11 

Purley 

8 

—                 8 

12 

Croydon 

4 

2                 6 

13 

Buckland 

1 

1                  2 

14 

Epsom  No.  1 

2 

—                 2 

15 

Shalford 

2 

—                 2 

16 

Sutton 

2 

—                 2 

17 

Highfield,  Epsom 

1 

—                  1 

18 

E.  Horsley 

+ 

—               — 

19 

E.  Clandon 

+ 

—               — 

20 

Effingham 

— 

—               — 

21 

Epsom  No.  2 

— 

—               — 

22 

Kenley 

— 

—               — 

23 

Merrow 

— 

—               — 

Total 

151 

134             285 

+  =  worked  intermittently. 


These  eight  quarries  were  in  continuous  production  throughout  the 
period  as  the  annual  lists  show  and  thus  the  basic  pattern  of  chalk 
quarrying  was  essentially  a  stable  one  between  1895  and  1914. 

In  contrast  other  Surrey  chalk  quarries  were  worked  only  occasionally 
between  1895  and  1914,  and  then  often  only  for  part  of  a  year  (see 
Fig.  7).  The  casual  nature  of  their  exploitation  is  illustrated  by  a  des- 
cription of  one  such  small  pit  at  Epsom,  in  the  Inspector's  Report  of 
1896.  This  'trumpery  pit'  was  little  more  than  twenty  feet  in  depth  and 
anyone  was  allowed  to  go  and  dig  a  load  of  chalk  on  payment  of  the  sum  of 
9d  .  .  .  sometimes  eight  or  nine  loads  would  be  fetched  in  a  day  by  different 
people.17 
This  'happy-go-lucky'  style  of  quarrying  was  undertaken  mainly  to 
satisfy  local  demands  for  raw  chalk  to  build  walls  and  repair  roads, 
etc. ;  indeed  several  of  these  small  pits  were  worked  by  various  Rural 
District  Councils  at  that  time.  As  such,  demand  and  thus  their  numbers 
varied  from  year  to  year,  and  it  is  this  fluctuation  about  the  mean  value 
of  the  large  industrially  orientated  Surrey  quarries  which  accounts  for 
the  trend  shown  in  Fig.  6.  Though  significantly  Fig.  6  also  shows  that 
the  number  of  small-scale  quarries  was  few  in  1895  and  declined  even 
more  up  to  1914. 

17  Report  of  H.M.  Inspector  of  Mines  for  District  No.  9  (1897)  p.  37. 
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As  regards  the  large  quarries  and  lime  works,  the  importance  of 
accessibility  to  rail  transport  in  the  location  of  these  large  scale  works  has 
already  been  shown  above.  Fig.  7  shows  that  of  the  eight  major  quarries 
operative  in  Surrey  between  1895  an^  1914  all  were  located  near  the 
various  branches  of  the  South  Eastern  Railway  and  that  of  these  the 
largest  at  Betch worth,  Brockham  and  Merstham  were  provided  with 
feeder  tracks  on  to  the  main  line. 

Yet  equally  important  in  the  development  of  the  lime  industry  in 
Surrey,  and  a  factor  which  should  be  stressed  in  accounting  for  the 
growing  concentration  of  the  industry,  was  the  constant  improvement 
in  quarrying  and  processing  techniques.  Such  a  trend  favoured  the 
mass  production  of  lime  and  enabled  considerable  economies  of  scale 
to  be  realised  within  the  industry  by  large  scale  producers. 

Besides  chalk  the  largest  and  most  expensive  raw  material  used  in  the 
lime  making  process  was  coal,  and  it  was  at  the  larger  pits  in  Surrey  that 
improvements  in  fuel  burning  economy  were  made.  This  reduced 
overall  production  costs  and  allowed  the  markets  of  the  less  advanced 
lime  works  as,  for  example,  those  at  Seale  and  Sutton,  producing  on  a 
smaller  scale  and  using  older,  less  efficient  methods  of  limeburning 
to  be  undercut. 

For  example,  at  the  Dorking  Greystone  Lime  Co.  at  Betchworth  the 
first  continuous  lime  kiln,  the  Hoffman  kiln,  to  be  used  in  England  was 
built  in  1865  (see  Plate  II  (a),  Townsend,  J.  S.,  1961).  This  kiln,  unlike 
the  flare  kilns  (used  at  the  majority  of  Surrey  pits  until  1914),  operated 
continuously  in  definite  circles  thereby  effecting  a  great  saving  in  coal, 
labour  and  time.  The  disadvantages  of  the  discontinuity  of  the  flare 
kiln  process  were  further  emphasised  up  to  19 14  as  the  cost  of  labour 
rose  and  the  larger  pits,  employing  more  efficient  methods  of  lime 
burning,  were  able  to  produce  more  cheaply  and  thus  supply  larger 
market  areas  than  the  one  man,  one  kiln  type  of  business. 

By  1914  the  scale  of  chalk  quarrying  at  the  eight  major  Surrey  pits 
was  such  as  to  demand,  firstly,  highly  organised  methods  of  quarrying 
and,  secondly,  efficient  distribution  of  chalk  to  the  kilns. 

For  example,  prior  to  1914  there  were  two  main  areas  of  quarrying 
at  the  Dorking  Greystone  Lime  Co.  at  Betchworth  -  the  main  pit 
nearly  J  mile  wide  and  over  300  feet  high  and  a  face  some  200  feet 
higher  to  the  east,  which  was  connected  to  the  former  by  a  1  in  2  incline, 
the  chalk  being  quarried  systematically  in  a  series  of  trenches  (Town- 
send,  J.  S.,  1961).  Prior  to  the  1870's  the  chalk  was  drawn  from  the 
quarry  face  to  the  kilns  by  horse-drawn  trucks,  but  as  operations  grew 
larger  steam  haulage  was  introduced  to  the  pits  in  187 1  and  this  method 
of  transport  within  the  pits  allowed  the  movement  of  chalk  and  lime 
on  a  far  larger  scale  than  before  (see  Plate  II  (b)).  Similarly,  large-scale 
Ordnance  Survey  maps  show  that  at  the  other  seven  major  Surrey  pits 
trackway  was  also  used  within  the  pits  for  the  bulk  movement  of  raw 
chalk  to  the  kilns,  though  horses  and  winding  gear,  not  steam  haulage, 
was  the  motive  power  in  these  cases. 

Compared  with  the  other  quarries  shown  in  Fig.  7  the  quarries  at 
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Betchworth,  Dorking,  Merstham,  Oxted,  Reigate,  Riddlesdown  and 
Coulsdon  enjoyed  the  considerable  advantages  of  greater  efficiency  and 
economies  of  scale  at  every  stage  in  the  lime  producing  process,  from 
the  winning  of  the  raw  material  to  its  final  distribution  in  processed 
form. 

Furthermore,  the  greater  efficiency  and  size  of  these  plants  also 
meant  that  they  were  able  to  adjust  more  easily  than  the  smaller  quarries 
in  Surrey,  to  the  vagaries  of  the  lime  industry. 

It  is  hard  to  generalise  about  the  markets  which  Surrey  chalk  and 
lime  served  before  1914.  Besides  Portland  Cement  and  other  building 
materials,  such  as  plaster,  mortar  and  whiting,  lime  was  also  in  great, 
demand  for  use  in  waterworks,  gas  works,  paint  factories,  tanneries, 
edible  oil  factories  and  tar  macadam  plants.  However,  Fig.  6  which 
shows  the  annual  total  of  chalk  raised  in  Surrey  between  1895  and  1914 
indicates  the  wide  annual  fluctuations  which  were  often  experienced 
in  the  total  demand  for  chalk  products. 

Of  the  major  Surrey  quarries,  those  situated  along  the  scarp  edge  of 
the  downs  at  Merstham,  Oxted,  Dorking,  Reigate,  Betchworth  and 
Brockham  tended  to  specialise  in  the  production  of  grey  lime.  The 
lower  chalk  or  greystone  strata  worked  at  these  quarries  was  less  pure 
than  the  middle  or  upper  chalk  quarried  elsewhere  in  Surrey;  it  contained 
an  admixture  of  marl  which  gave  hydraulic  qualities  to  lime  made  from 
it  and  thus  made  it  especially  suited  for  use  in  the  building  trade  as  a 
mortar  or  cement  The  London  and  South  East  building  trade  therefore 
formed  the  major  market  for  the  output  of  these  pits  and  demand  from 
this  quarter  was  far  from  constant  before  19 14,  both  seasonally  and 
annually.  Every  year  the  building  trade,  usually  slack  in  the  winter 
months,  would  pick  up  in  the  spring  and  early  summer  and  for  the 
majority  of  Surrey  pits  the  months  April  to  October  marked  the  period 
of  greatest  activity  both  in  quarrying  and  lime  burning,  after  which 
production  was  dampened  down  in  the  winter  months 

The  level  of  total  demand  depended  upon  the  amount  of  building 
activity  within  the  London  and  South  East  areas,  which  in  turn  depended 
very  much  upon  the  general  level  of  the  economy.  Shortly  after  1905 
the  building  trade  ran  into  a  period  of  depression  from  which  it  had 
not  recovered  by  1914.  While  the  larger  quarries  in  Surrey  adjusted  to 
this  by  reducing  staff,  many  of  the  smaller  ones  were  forced  out  of 
production.  Furthermore,  even  in  periods  of  economic  boom,  demand 
for  chalk  and  lime  could  still  be  very  variable  For  example,  the  market- 
ing of  the  mineral  is  considerably  affected  by  weather  conditions  -  in 
a  wet  season  the  building  industry  is  badly  hampered  and  thus  the 
demand  for  building  lime  is  correspondingly  much  reduced. 

Similarly,  just  as  the  large  quarries  were  able  to  adjust  more  easily  to 
reduce  demand  than  the  small  ones,  they  were  also  in  a  better  position 
to  exploit  periods  of  increased  demand.  For  example  at  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  there  was  a  tremendous  and  sudden  demand  for 
white  lime  and  at  the  Dorking  Greystone  Lime  Co.  at  Betchworth  a  face 
was  opened  to  the  west  of,  and  some  250  feet  above,  the  main  pit  and 
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an  aerial  ropeway  was  constructed  to  connect  this  face  to  the  kilns. 
However,  by  1910  the  demand  had  suddenly  changed  from  white  lime 
to  grey,  working  of  the  face  was  discontinued  and  the  cableway  was 
dismantled  (Townsend,  J.  S.,  1961). 

Indeed  prior  to  1914  the  quarries  situated  along  the  scarp  edge  of  the 
chalk  outcrop  were  fortunate  in  being  able  to  work  both  the  pure  upper 
chalk  as  well  as  the  greystone  stratas.  This  enabled  them  in  times  of 
reduced  demand  from  the  building  trade  to  seek  new  markets  in  industry 
and  agriculture  for  the  purer  white  lime  burnt  from  the  upper  chalk. 

In  contrast  the  two  large  pits  situated  on  the  dip  slope  at  Coulsdon 
and  Riddlesdown  quarried  mainly  the  upper  white  chalk,  consequently 
their  markets  tended  to  be  more  specialised  and  restricted  and  thus 
more  vulnerable  to  the  effects  of  reduced  demand.  Before  1900  the 
Coulsdon  lime  works  more  or  less  specialised  in  the  supply  of  lime  to 
waterworks  and  gas  works,  as  well  as  having  contracts  with  thirteen 
London  tanneries  Yet  the  beginning  of  the  century  saw  this  demand 
much  reduced.  In  1902  the  Army  had  changed  over  from  leather  to 
webbing  equipment,  with  adverse  effects  on  the  tanning  industry  and 
indirectly  on  the  output  of  Coulsdon  lime  previously  used  in  the  tanning 
process.  More  serious,  however,  for  the  Coulsdon  works  was  the  loss  of 
supplies  to  gasworks  after  1905.  Throughout  the  nineteenth  century 
lime  had  been  used  by  the  gas  companies  to  remove  the  sulphur  im- 
purities in  coal  gas  which  reduced  the  quality  and  the  power  of  light 
provided  by  the  open  jet  burner  With  the  invention  of  the  incandescent 
mantle  in  the  1880's  it  became  unnecessary  to  remove  certain  of  the 
sulphur  impurities.  But  the  gas  companies  were  still  bound  under  the 
nineteenth-century  statutes  to  remove  them.  However,  with  the  passing 
of  the  London  Gas  Act  in  1905  this  obligation  was  finally  removed 
Demand  for  Coulsdon  lime  was  thus  drastically  reduced  and  the  Com- 
pany was  forced  to  seek  new  markets  chiefly  connected  with  building 
and  agriculture  (Dobson,  C.  G.,  1949). 

Thus  prior  to  1914  chalk  and  lime  produced  from  the  eight  large- 
scale  Surrey  quarries  seldom  consistently  supplied  the  same  markets 
and  to  attempt  a  market  appreciation  on  a  statistical  basis  is  not  possible. 
Because  of  the  number  and  variation  of  markets  served  before  19 14  the 
pattern  of  distribution  tended  to  vary  from  year  to  year  for  individual 
quarries. 

However,  these  markets  though  varied  in  nature  were  nevertheless 
geographically  restricted  to  the  area  defined  by  the  various  branches  of 
the  South  Eastern  Railway  The  bulk  of  Surrey  chalk  and  lime  before 
1914  was  either  sent  to  London  or  distributed  throughout  the  counties 
of  the  south  east,  mainly  Kent.  It  was  this  ability  to  reach  distant 
and  varied  lime  consuming  populations,  coupled  with  the  economic 
advantages  of  large-scale  production  which  accounted  for  the  concen- 
tration of  the  industry  at  eight  major  centres  in  Surrey  by  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  (see  Fig.  7). 

Considered  nationally  between  1895  an^  19 14  Surrey  was  consistently 
the  sixth  or  seventh  chalk  producing  county,  after  Kent,  Essex,  Sussex, 
Bedford,  Hampshire  and  Middlesex.  Fig.  8  shows  the  production  of 
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chalk  from  quarries  in  England  at  county  level  for  1895.  The  most 
important  chalk  producing  county  was  Surrey's  neighbour,  Kent,  which 
in  1895  accounted  for  2,006,511  tons  out  of  a  total  of  2,922,629  tons  of 
chalk  raised.  The  bulk  of  Kent's  output  came  from  the  huge  quarries 
and  cement  works  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  and  Medway,  which 
because  of  the  juxtaposition  of  chalk  and  Thames  or  Medway  clay  en- 
joyed a  tremendous  industrial  advantage  in  the  manufacture  of  Portland 
cement. 
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fig.  8.  chalk  production  in  1895.  Source:  First  Annual  General  Report 
upon  the  Mineral  Industry  of  the  U.K.  1895. 


In  comparison  chalk  quarrying  in  Surrey,  as  in  the  other  chalk  pro- 
ducing counties,  was  on  a  more  modest  scale  for  smaller  and  more 
varied  markets.  Throughout  the  nineteenth  century  the  industry  had 
developed  from  its  rural  origins  until  it  reached  its  zenith  round  about 
the  turn  of  the  century.  After  19 14  the  story  of  chalk  quarrying  and 
lime  burning  in  Surrey  is  one  of  retrenchment  rather  than  development 
and  thus  the  beginning  of  the  Great  War  is  a  significant  point  at  which 
to  end  this  reconstruction. 
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The  distribution  of  active  chalk  quarries  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  in  Surrey,  differed  markedly  from  the  pattern  which 
had  evolved  by  the  end  of  the  century  (see  Figs.  9a  and  b). 
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FIG.  9.  CHALK  QUARRIES  IN  SURREY  C.  l800  AND  I9OO. 


In  1800  there  were  as  many  as  a  hundred  active  quarries  in  Surrey 
and  these  were  located  all  along  the  scarp  face  of  the  chalk  outcrop,  and 
on  the  dip  slope  where  they  were  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  small 
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valleys.  Apart  from  minor  site  considerations  such  as  adequate  exposure 
of  the  chalk  strata,  and  depth  of  overburden,  etc.,  the  dominant  factor 
in  their  location  was  accessibility  to  the  markets  they  served.  In  the 
days  of  horse  and  cart  transport  a  roadside  location  was  vital  for  the 
exploitation  and  distribution  of  large  quantities  of  chalk  and  most  of 
the  quarries  shown  in  Fig.  9a  were  either  situated  by  the  side  of,  or 
had  direct  access  to,  a  major  north-south  or  east-west  road  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century. 

The  prevailing  transport  conditions  were  also  in  part  responsible  for 
the  small  average  size  and  large  number  of  Surrey  chalk  quarries  in 
1800.  For,  given  the  poor,  unmetalled  roads  of  the  day,  especially  in 
the  Surrey  Weald,  the  price  of  bulky  chalk  and  lime  rose  precipitously 
away  from  the  pit  and  the  maximum  distance  of  carriage  was  in  most 
cases  limited  to  a  10-12  mile  radius.  Though  total  demand  from  the 
agricultural  sector  was  large,  it  tended  to  be  sporadic,  and  this,  coupled 
with  the  limited  market  areas  which  could  be  served  and  the  small 
inputs  of  labour  and  capital  needed  to  exploit  chalk,  favoured  a  pattern 
of  numerous  small  quarries  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

However,  by  the  end  of  the  century  instead  of  over  a  hundred  quarries 
as  in  1800  there  were  no  more  than  twenty  quarries  active  in  Surrey,  of 
which  eight  accounted  for  the  bulk  of  county  output  (see  Fig.  9b).  In 
1900  chalk  quarrying  and  lime  burning  was  a  large  scale  and  highly 
competitive  industry,  and  in  Surrey  the  choice  of  viable  locations  were 
fewer  and  not  as  flexible  as  before,  for  only  the  chalk  deposits  favourably 
situated  with  respect  to  a  market  and  to  cheap  transportation,  had  com- 
mercial possibilities.  Location  was  thus  orientated  to  markets  and  there- 
fore depended  upon  access  to  the  South  Eastern  Railway. 

The  large  size  of  Surrey  quarries  and  the  concentration  of  the  industry 
in  1900  as  compared  with  1800  was  mainly  associated  with  the  increased 
size  and  variety  of  markets  served  at  this  later  date;  though  technical 
improvements  in  chalk  quarrying  and  lime  burning  efficiency,  plus  the 
economic  benefits  of  large-scale  production,  had  also  contributed  to 
this  trend. 

Given  the  limited  scope  of  this  study,  many  of  the  significant  relation- 
ships in  the  changing  pattern  and  industrial  structure  of  chalk  quarrying 
and  lime  burning  in  nineteenth-century  Surrey  have  only  been  touched 
upon  here.  One  such  neglected  topic  worthy  of  further  investigation 
is  the  past  link  between  chalk  quarrying  and  other  industries.  In  early 
nineteenth-century  Surrey  the  fusion  of  chalk  quarrying  with  the  coal 
merchant's  trade  was  a  common  feature  of  some  of  the  larger  pits,  such 
as  those  at  Guildford  and  Dorking.  For,  as  both  these  occupations  were 
then  essentially  seasonal  -  coal  in  winter  and  chalk  quarrying  in  summer 
-  their  combination  ensured  employment  for  men  and  horses  all  the 
year  round.  Similarly,  it  has  been  shown  that  at  Merstham  chalk  quarry- 
ing was  at  first  only  part  of  the  wider  enterprise  of  a  building  contractor, 
whose  activities  stimulated  the  development  of  quarrying  at  this  location. 

These  examples  would  thus  seem  to  suggest  that  it  is  perhaps  neces- 
sary to  view  the  early  pattern  of  chalk  quarrying  and  lime  burning  in 
Surrey  in  a  more  general  context  of  industrial  growth  rather  than  in 
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terms  of  a  single  industry  Furthermore  and  equally  important  in  the 
later  stages  of  the  industry's  development  towards  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  the  question  of  the  rising  cost  of  labour  and  increasing 
mechanisation  within  quarries  to  alleviated  this  problem.  These  are  but 
two  relationships  which  remain  unexplored  here. 

However,  one  important  theme  which  has  emerged  from  this  study 
is  the  close  parallel  between  the  growth  of  chalk  quarrying  and  the 
improvement  of  transport  in  Surrey  throughout  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  evidence  presented  here,  especially  the  analysis  of  the  three  case 
study  quarries  before  1850  and  of  the  Merstham  Limeworks  in  1872, 
is  a  quantitative  assertion  of  the  aphorism  that  'quarrying  and  transport 
belong  together,  like  workhouses  and  pin-making'  (Hudson,  K., 
1967,  37) 
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THE  BATTERSEA  MANOR  HOUSE 

BY 

F.  T.  SMALLWOOD 

THE  story  of  the  Battersea  Manor  House  cannot  be  adequately  told. 
A  few  details  are  mentioned  in  wills  of  1630, 1645,  and  1708 ;  a  map, 
several  prints,  and  some  descriptions  in  very  general  terms  are 
available  from  the  eighteenth  century;  in  the  1770's  two-thirds  of  the 
main  building  and  most  of  the  extensive  range  of  outbuildings  were 
demolished.  Thereafter  wild  surmise  gained  currency  as  fact.  But  in 
1912  the  Victoria  Comity  History  of  Surrey,  Vol.  IV,  published  two 
photographs,  and  when,  some  ten  years  later,  the  remaining  portion  was 
about  to  be  demolished  further  photographs  were  reproduced  in  Surrey 
Archaeological  Collections  xxxiv  ((1921)),  The  Sphere  (17  Apr.,  1922), 
The  Architects'  Journal  (10  May,  1922),  and  Our  Lady  ofBatersey  (1925),1 
Plate  16A.  But  apparently  an  invaluable  survey  of  the  surviving  east  wing 
made  by  W.  L.  B.  Leech  in  1914  and  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Historical  Monuments2  has  not  been  used  by 
Battersea's  topographers.  Very  recently  discoveries  about  the  St  John 
mansion  at  Lydiard  Tregoze,  Wiltshire,  have  thrown  light  on  the  general 
character  of  the  Battersea  building.  It  is  therefore  now  possible  to  pre- 
sent a  fuller  -  although  admittedly  far  from  complete  -  account  of  the 
house  than  has  hitherto  been  available. 

During  the  last  years  of  its  existence  the  house  was  commonly  called 
Bolingbroke  House.  The  name  was  not  happily  chosen.  Henry  St  John, 
Viscount  Bolingbroke,  owned  the  house  from  1742  and  occupied  it  from 
1744  till  his  death  in  1751.  Thereupon  the  property  devolved  upon  his 
nephew  of  the  half-blood,  Frederick,  Second  Viscount  Bolingbroke  and 
Third  Viscount  St  John,  a  youth  of  seventeen.  The  new  owner  was  asses- 
sed for  poor-rate  till  1754,  but  whether  he  resided  there  cannot  be  said. 
(He  did  not  marry  until  1756.)  From  1755,  however,  Francis  Crump 
was  assessed,  and  presumably  occupied  the  property,  and  in  1763 
Frederick  sold  it  to  the  head  of  the  Spencers  -  a  first  cousin  of  his  wife 
Diana.  By  the  longest  possible  reckoning,  therefore,  the  house  belonged 
to  '  Bolingbrokes'  for  twenty-one  years  of  a  history  that  seems  to  have 
run  for  about  five  centuries,  and,  as  far  as  evidence  goes,  was  occupied  by 
one  of  them  for  no  more  than  the  seven  years  1744-51.  Obviously  the 
fact  of  the  matter  provides  the  best  name  -  the  Battersea  Manor  House. 
The  date  at  which  the  leading  man  of  the  village  first  had  a  residence 
corresponding  to  his  status  can  only  be  surmised.  But  as  early  as  1303 
there  was  a  property  old  enough  to  need  repair,  for  in  that  year  John 
Coleman,  reeve,  steward,  or  bailiff  of  Battersea,  rendered  to  the  Abbey 

1  Taylor,  J.  G.,  Our  Lady  of  Batersey  (1925). 
3  R.C.H.M.,  West  London,  B'sea  Mon.  2. 
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of  Westminster  an  account,  in  Latin,  of  his  receipts  and  payments  from 
Monday,  the  morrow  of  St  Hilary  (i.e.  from  14  January)  to  Wednesday 
before  the  Feast  of  St  John  the  Baptist  (i.e.  to  19  June).3  His  expenses 
included  wages  and  materials  for  repairing  the  roofs  of  the  aula  (the 
residence),  the  hay  barn,  and  the  cowhouse.  Presumably  the  aula  dis- 
appeared when  the  later  manor  house  was  built,  but  it  is  not  inconceiv- 
able that  the  other  structures  were  incorporated  in  the  later  outbuildings. 

The  later  house  and  its  grounds  snared  with  the  church  and  the 
churchyard  the  comparatively  small  area  of  high  ground  that  faces  the 
Thames  on  the  inside  of  the  bend  of  Battersea  Reach.  Apart  from  a 
small  westward  addition  when  the  present  church  was  built  1775-7, tne 
churchyard  and  the  adjoining  slipway  down  to  the  river  preserve  the 
medieval  situation.  To  these,  doubtless  the  most  important  three  features 
of  the  village,  the  High  Street  led  from  the  town-field  gate  by  the  pre- 
sent Prince's  Head  through  the  triangular  '  Square'.  The  house  stood  a 
little  distance  from  the  north-eastern  boundary  of  the  churchyard,  with 
outbuildings  along  the  north-eastern  and  south-eastern  boundaries  of 
the  churchyard  opening  on  to  a  large  service  yard.  What  might  be  called 
the  Home  Park  stretched  downstream  along  the  river  bank  to  the  ferry, 
which  plied  where  Battersea  Bridge  now  stands.  The  landward  boundary 
ran  along  the  present  Westbridge  Road  and  Hyde  Lane,  with  the  main 
gateway  to  the  house  and  grounds  opposite  to  the  present  Lammas  Hall. 
Such  at  least  were  the  main  features  at  the  time  of  which  we  have  fullest 
information,  namely  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

It  is  probable  that  the  residence  of  the  leading  personality  continued 
to  be  on  the  site  of  the  aula  of  1303  even  after  substantial  or  complete 
rebuilding.  The  main  portion  of  this  later  building  -  the  one  for  which 
there  are  evidences  -  had  a  ground  plan  in  the  form  of  a  capital  H,  the 
cross-bar  of  the  H  being  rather  wide  in  proportion  to  the  two  uprights 
and  running  parallel  with  the  line  of  the  river.  Such  a  plan  is  usual  in  a 
late-medieval  manor  house;  it  was,  for  instance,  the  plan  of  the  manor 
house  at  Lydiard  Tregoze  before  the  remodelling  of  circa  1740-3;  and 
certain  conclusions  may  reasonably  be  drawn.  The  hall  occupied  the 
cross-bar  of  the  H  and  may  have  risen  originally  from  ground  level  to 
the  roof.  The  eastern  upright  -  the  east  wing,  which  survived  with  modi- 
fications until  the  1920's  -  provided  retiring  accommodation,  probably 
on  two  floors,  for  members  of  the  family.  ('Solar'  wing  is  the  technical 
term.)  Its  side  windows  commanded  views  down-stream  across  the  home 
park  to  London,  and  it  presumably  had  its  own  stairs  near  to  a  door 
opening  out  on  the  grounds.  The  western  upright  accommodated  the 
service  wing  with  kitchen,  larder,  pantry,  etc.  on  the  ground  floor  and  a 
passage  -  'screens  passage'  -  separating  it  from  the  hall.  There  was 
probably  a  door  -  the  main  entrance  -  at  the  south  end  of  this  passage, 
approached  by  the  main  drive  from  the  gateway  already  mentioned,  and 
another  at  the  north  end  opening  on  to  the  river  front  and  the  terrace. 

The  stages  by  which  the  typical,  late-medieval  manor  house  (1400-50) 
thus  described  was  changed  into  the  building  for  which  there  is  docu- 
mentary evidence  cannot  be  traced  with  complete  exactness.  In  1604-5 

3  P.R.O.  SC6/1010/21. 
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Sir  Oliver  St  John  -  later  Viscount  Grandison  -  was  described  in  con- 
tracted Latin,  which  may  be  here  extended,  as  holding  unam  domum 
mansionalem  pukhram  et  magnam  -  a  large  and  handsome  dwellinghouse.4 
Probably  the  biggest  single  change  was  the  horizontal  division  of  the  hall 
into  two  main  floors  with  attics,  as  appears  in  the  eighteenth-century 
prints  -  unless,  as  seems  improbable,  this  was  an  original  feature  of  the 
building.  Viscount  Grandison's  will,  made  in  1630,5  left  to  his  widow 
the  use  of 

all  the  stuffe  and  furniture  in  all  the  roomes  . .  .  from  the  doore  that  divideth 
these  roomes  from  the  Hall  Eastward. 

Evidently  the  rooms  concerned  were  in  the  solar  wing,  and  presumably 
the  hall  was  still  not  divided  horizontally.  The  will  also  mentions 

my  great  Dyning  Chamber  and  the  withdrawing  roome  within  that  Chamber 
.  .  .  my  little  Dyning  Chamber  .  .  .  my  lower  Parlor  .  . .  the  Staire  case  . .  . 
the  lower  Chamber  and  the  roome  within  that  Chamber. 

Doubtless  some  of  these  apartments  and  the  staircase  were  in  the  solar 
wing,  but  that  wing  -  which  was  the  main  subject  of  Leech's  survey  - 
was  scarcely  large  enough  to  have  included  all  the  rooms  mentioned. 
Firm  identification  is,  however,  possible  for  'the  roome  wainscotted  with 
Ceader'.  The  room  occupied  the  full  width  of  the  north-west  end  of  the 
solar  wing.  Two  windows  in  the  north-west  wall  looked  out  on  to  the 
river,  the  fire-place  was  in  the  north-east  wall,  the  door  at  the  south-west 
corner  was  at  the  end  of  the  main  ground-floor  corridor.  The  ceiling  was 
plain.  The  panelling  -  'mostly  of  cedar  but  restored  at  an  early  date  with 
other  woods'6  -  covered  all  sides.  The  horizontal  zig-zags  -  the  most 
characteristic  feature  of  the  design  -  were  divided  by  pilasters  (except 
along  the  south-west  side),  with  half-pilasters  at  the  angles.  It  seems 
unlikely  that  Grandison,  who  had  been  the  occupier  of  the  house  since 
1593,  would  have  undertaken  structural  changes  before  he  bought  the 
property  in  1627.  In  addition,  therefore,  to  stylistic  considerations,  this 
feature  -  the  most  frequently  mentioned  room  in  the  building  -  may 
safely  be  attributed  to  1627-30.  There  is  no  evidence  of  book-shelves  - 
unless  the  restorations  of  an  early  date  replaced  book-shelves  by  panel- 
ling; hence  the  room  cannot  have  housed 

all  my  books  as  I  have  Callindered  them  in  a  booke  Alphabettically  after 
every  letter  subscribed  with  my  hand. 

Three  rooms  on  the  first  floor  had  ceilings 

enriched  with  strapwork  ornaments,  the  design  being  arranged  around  an 
oval  central  panel  in  the  room  next  the  staircase,  a  circular  ditto  in  the  next 
room,  and  a  square  panel  in  the  room  above  the  Cedar  Room.7 

On  stylistic  grounds  these  embellishments  may  be  regarded  as  contem- 
porary with  the  cedar  panelling. 

Doubtless  a  staircase  was  an  original  feature  of  the  solar  wing,  but  the 
stairs  that  survived  into  the  present  century  were  of  late-seventeenth- 

4  P.R.O.  Exchequer  Land  Rev.  Misc.  Book  198,  f.  77,  2  Jas.  1. 
6  P.C.C.  St  John  1. 

6  Leech,  whom  see  for  details  of  pilasters,  etc. 

7  Leech. 
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century  design,  probably  commissioned  by  Sir  Walter  St  John.  The 
simplest  presumption  is  that  they  occupied  the  site  of  the  original  stairs. 
A  total  of  twenty  steps  was  divided  10, 4, 6,  by  two  square  half-landings; 
the  steps  were  about  5  ft  6  in.  wide  with  twisted  balusters  and  moulded 
handrail;  the  balusters  and  handrail  were  continued  along  two  sections 
of  first-floor  landing;  the  heavy  newels  were  square;  against  the  wall  was 
dado  panelling  with  small  pilasters  at  each  ramp.  Corridors  and  other 
rooms  in  the  solar  wing  were  also  panelled,  but  the  work  cannot  be  dated. 

The  eighteenth-century  prints  show  a  westward  extension,  evidently 
of  a  residential  nature,  from  the  north  end  of  the  service  wing.  Its  roof- 
ridge  was  rather  lower  than  that  of  the  main  building;  it  was  on  two  main 
floors  with  attics ;  whether  each  floor  had  two  windows  facing  the  river 
or  three  is  not  clear;  according  to  the  Crace  map  of  circa  1760  it  was 
large  enough  to  have  had  three  on  each  floor.  Fairly  obviously  it  was  an 
addition  to  the  late-medieval  manor  house,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of 
its  date  or  of  its  use.  The  subject  tempts  to  speculation.  From  1648  Sir 
Walter  St  John's  brother  Henry  and  his  family  shared  the  house  with 
Sir  Walter's  family.  Was  this  a  more  or  less  self-contained  portion  for 
Henry's  little  household  ?  From  1656  Sir  Walter  had  a  resident  chaplain, 
a  bachelor.  Did  this  little  wing  serve  as  his  accommodation?  Dame 
Johanna  St  John's  will  (7  March,  1703/4)  mentioned  three  times  what 
she  described  as  'my  own  House'.  The  house  cannot  be  identified  else- 
where, and  the  problem  is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  Sir  Walter  was 
living  when  she  made  the  will.  Could  this  pleasantly  situated,  rather 
secluded  extension  have  been  Lady  St  John's  private  quarters  ?  Sir 
Walter's  son  William  (1668- 1706/7)  and  his  wife  Frances  (bornCompton), 
a  childless  couple,  clearly  resided  in  the  Battersea  Manor  House  - 
or,  at  any  rate,  in  Battersea.  This  addition  might  have  suited  them 
very  well. 

Quite  apart  from  the  untenability  of  the  recent  notion  that  Terrace 
House  (Old  Battersea  House)  was  the  St  John  dower  house8  and  that 
Dame  Johanna  died  there,  her  will's  references  to  her  'own  house'  pre- 
sent a  difficulty.9  At  the  time  she  was  seventy-three,  Sir  Walter  approach- 
ing eighty-two.  Does  the  mention  of  her  'own  house'  mean  that  Darby 
and  Joan  were  living  in  separate  establishments,  we  know  not  how  far 
apart  ?  Her  will  was  made 

with  the  concent  &  good  likeing  of  my  said  Deare  Husband  testified  by  his 
being  a  wittnes  to  the  presents 

After  expressing  her  wishes  about  her  funeral,  she  added 
howsoever  I  leave  that  to  the  descretion  of  Sr  Walter  .  .  . 

Near  the  end  she  wrote  -  'she  wrote'  is  strictly  correct,  for  the  whole 
document  is  in  her  own  handwriting,  with  an  unsigned,  unwitnessed 
codicil,  and  also  various  obliterations  and  interlineations  that  had  to  be 
authenticated  by  her  grandson  before  probate  was  granted  - 

I  desire  if  Sr  Walter  St  John  outlive  me  his  old  servants  may  be  continued 
about  him  &  that  he  may  not  be  removed  to  Liddiard  London  or  any  other 
place  from  Battersea  wher  he  has  lived  so  long  least  it  hasten  his  Death. 

8  See  present  writer,  Surrey  A.C.,  lxiv  (1967),  91-112. 

9  P.C.C.  Gee  40. 
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These  expressions  counter  any  suggestion  that  there  was  any  rift  within 
the  lute  of  their  conjugal  affection. 

If,  as  is  the  present  writer's  opinion,  Lady  St  John's  'own  house'  men- 
tioned in  her  will  was  merely  her  own  little  suite  of  rooms  in  the  Manor 
House,  whether  the  westward  extension  or  not,  we  have  a  few  additional 
details  about  that  house.  She  mentions  only  four  apartments  -  which 
does  not  fit  the  score  of  rooms  at  Old  Battersea  House  -  her  dining  room, 
her  'chamber'  (i.e.  her  bedroom),  her  'closit'  (i.e.  her  dressing  room), 
and  -  most  revealing  of  all  -  a  sitting  room.  She  calls  this  the  'guilt 
Leather  Rome'.  At  that  period  gilded  or  painted  leather  was  being  im- 
ported from  Spain  and  used  as  wall-hangings.  In  the  same  room  were 
'  Chiny  things'  and  'the  Thea  Table'.  Evidently  the  old  lady  kept  up  with 
the  Joneses. 

From  the  main  gateway  opposite  the  present  Lammas  Hall  the  ent- 
rance drive10  ran  for  its  first  hundred  yards  or  so  between  the  kitchen 
garden  on  the  left  and  the  orchard  on  the  right.  Both  were  apparently 
screened  by  a  wall  or  a  hedge.  The  drive  then  widened  out  considerably; 
on  the  left,  again  adequately  screened,  was  an  extensive  service  yard;  on 
the  right  a  formal  garden  of  exactly  the  same  design  as  existed  at  Lydiard 
Tregoze  circa  1700.  Along  the  terrace  by  the  river  front  was  a  line  of 
trees,  and  opposite  the  middle  of  the  main  building  a  small  landing  stage 
with  steps  gave  direct  access  to  the  river.  The  prints  show  no  evidence 
of  a  boat-house,  but  there  were  numerous  little  docks  and  wharves  not 
far  upstream  above  the  church.  Doubtless  a  private  gateway  gave  direct 
access  from  the  west  end  of  the  terrace  to  the  churchyard. 

Two  long  ranges  of  service  buildings  and  one  short  one  stood  along 
the  western  boundaries  of  the  Manor  House  grounds,  and  doubtless 
included  the  '  Brewhouses,  Bakehouses,  Stables,  barnes,  Outhouses,  and 
other  Edifices,  or  buildings'  mentioned  in  the  will  of  Sir  John  St  John, 
Baronet  (3  July,  1645),  which  also  mentions  fish-ponds  and  a  dovecote.11 
(Dovecotes  helped  to  provide  fresh  meat  in  the  winter.)  On  one  occasion 
Lady  St  John  arranged  for  a  ferret  to  be  sent  up  from  Wiltshire;  and 
certainly  there  was  a  rabbit  warren  in  the  home  park.12  The  references  to 

Corne  Hay  Straw  Coales  Wood  horses  Cattle  Poultrey  Coaches  Chariotts 
Harnesses  Carts  Carryages  and  Implements  of  Husbandry  and  Stock  with- 
out Doores 

in  Sir  Walter's  will  (8  March,  1705/6)13  provide  obvious  details  of  the 
necessities  of  the  situation.  The  position  of  these  outbuildings  in  relation 
to  the  main  building  is  strikingly  similar  to  that  at  Lydiard  Tregoze, 
but  one  must  not  jump  to  conclusions.  Both  buildings  were  at  least  a 
century  and  a  half  old  before  any  St  John  came  to  Battersea. 

In  the  spring  of  1742  Sir  Walter's  eldest  son,  Henry,  First  Viscount 
St  John  (cr.  171 6),  died.  Certainly  for  the  seven  and  a  half  years  from 
March  1710  to  September  1717  Sir  William  Humphreys,  Baronet,  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  1714-15,  had  been  the  rated  occupier  of  the  Manor 

10  B.M.  Crace  xvi/71. 

11  P.C.C.  Essex  135. 

12  Taylor,  J.  G.,  Our  Lady  of  Batersey  (1925),  82,  316. 

13  P.C.C.  Barrett  190. 
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House,  but  even  while  Lord  St  John  was  the  rated  occupier  he  seems  to 
have  spent  most  of  his  time  at  his  West  End  residence  in  Albemarle 
Street.  Evidences  of  the  presence  of  St  Johns  in  Battersea  during  this 
period  are  rare.  Moreover,  the  fabric  seems  to  have  been  neglected,  for 
when  Lord  St  John's  eldest  son  Henry,  former  Viscount  Bolingbroke, 
succeeded  to  the  family  estates  and  forthwith  lent  the  Manor  House  to 
his  friend  Hugh,  Earl  of  Marchmont,  he  described  it  as  'an  old  and 
decayed  habitation'.14  (Certainly  it  was  about  three  centuries  old,  but 
various  changes  and  embellishments  had  been  made  by  about  1700,  and 
the  decay  must  have  been  the  result  of  recent  neglect.)  After  he  himself 
had  settled  in  Battersea  in  the  summer  of  1744  his  wife's  correspondence 
contained  such  expressions  as 

nos  vieilles  murailles  ruinees  .  .  . 

ces  miserables  reparations;  ce  qu'on  racommode  d'un  coste  dans  nostre 

vieux  manoir  tombe  de  l'autre  .  .  . 

nous  nous  sommes  ocupes  l'annee  passee  a  boucher  nos  fenestres  contre  le 

vent  Nous  ferons  la  meme  chose  de  nos  portes  .  .  . 

nous  somes  occupe  a  boucher  les  trous  de  nostre  vielle  habitation,  pour  la 

rendre  moins  froid  cet  hiver.15 

Detailed  information  about  the  house  during  the  twenty  years  after 
Bolingbroke's  death  in  1751  is  very  scanty;  but  in  the  1770's  all  the 
premises  except  the  east  wing  and  a  section  of  the  service  buildings 
immediately  to  the  east  of  the  church  were  demolished.  What  had  been 
the  east  facade  of  the  solar  wing  now  had  to  be  regarded  as  the  main 
front.  The  exterior  was  stuccoed,  making  recognition  of  earlier  details 
difficult;  a  circular  bay  was  added  to  a  ground-floor  window;  a  columned 
portico  was  added  to  what  had  now  become  the  front  door;  two  heavy 
projecting  chimneys  and  other  details  are  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the 
eighteenth-century  prints;  and  internally  the  premises  were  adapted  for 
use  as  offices.  The  disappearance  of  most  of  the  building  gave  free  run 
to  the  late-eighteenth-century  fiction  that  the  house  had  had  forty  - 
even  fifty  -  rooms  on  a  floor.  (Sir  Walter  had  been  assessed  for  tax  on 
twenty-three  hearths,  which  agrees  fairly  closely  with  the  evidence  of 
the  chimneys  and  windows  in  the  prints.)  Such  was  the  situation  at  the 
time  of  Leech's  survey. 

When  the  last  portions  of  the  Manor  House  were  demolished  in  the 
1920's,  to  make  way  for  an  extension  of  the  flour  mill,  the  cedar  panelling 
and  one  of  the  strapwork  ceilings  went  to  Philadelphia.  (The  fate  of  the 
other  two  ceilings  is  unknown.)  The  oak  staircase  was  also  preserved, 
and  Aldwick  Place,  near  Bognor,  the  new  home  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Rowland 
Rank,  was  built  round  it.  Here,  as  Mrs  Rank  writes,  its 

panels  and  two  wide  half-landings,  and  easy  treads,  and  great  width  [were] 
a  delightful  and  unusual  feature  of  our  new  home 

as  is  abundantly  proved  by  a  surviving  photograph.  In  1947  the  house 
was  sold,  and  at  a  later  date  it  stood  unoccupied  for  a  long  time,  during 
which  the  balusters  were  broken  by  hooligans  and  disappeared  without 
trace.  In  1962  the  house  was  demolished,  but  Mrs  Rank  obtained  the 

14  Marchmont  Papers,  II,  (183 1),  288. 

15  Letters  of  Lady  Bolingbroke  to  . .  .  Countess  of  Denbigh  (Historical  Manuscripts 
Commission,  191 1),  116-9  passim. 
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remains  of  the  staircase  from  the  demolition  contractor,  and  they  are 
now  stored  at  her  home  near  Chichester.  Perhaps  there  still  is  a  future 
for  them. 

The  writer  gratefully  acknowledges  the  most  valuable  guidance  of  Mr 

A.  R.  Dufty,  f.s.a.,  a.r.i.b.a.,  in  the  interpretation  of  the  evidence  of  the 

plan  of  the  house. 


CHRISTOPHER  FAWSETT 

AGAINST  THE  INMATES:  AN  ASPECT  OF 

POOR  LAW  ADMINISTRATION  IN  THE 

EARLY  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 

BY 

HELEN  RAINE 

MANY  records  of  the  Corporation  of  Wardens  of  the  parish  of  St 
Saviour,  Southwark,1  have  come  down  to  us.  Among  these 
records  are  seven  manuscripts  which  throw  a  most  interesting 
light  on  one  aspect  of  the  local  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  subject  of  all  of  them  is  the 
methods  used  in  driving  out  newcomers  to  the  parish  who  were  likely  to 
become  chargeable  to  the  poor  rate. 

The  famous  Elizabethan  Poor  Law  legislation  of  1597-1601  was  des- 
cribed by  the  Webbs  as  'drastic,  direct,  explicit  in  its  commands  and 
practically  enforceable'.  All  classes  of  the  poor  were  provided  for,  with 
appropriate  treatment  for  each :  work  for  the  able-bodied,  relief  for  the 
old  and  impotent  and  apprenticeship  for  poor  children.  To  provide  the 
necessary  funds  a  compulsory  levy  was  to  be  made  on  all  occupiers  in  the 
parish,  and  the  work  was  to  be  carried  out  by  the  vestry,  acting  through 
the  churchwardens  and  special  officers,  to  be  known  as  overseers  of  the 
poor.  Behind  them  stood  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  with  penal  and  super- 
visory powers. 

The  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  must  have  placed  a  very  heavy 
burden  on  the  parish  officers  whose  services  were  unpaid  and  performed 
in  their  spare  time.  It  also  placed  a  burden  on  the  parishioners  as  a 
whole  -  a  financial  one  -  and  it  is  understandable  that,  right  from  the 
beginning,  half  a  century  before  the  Law  of  Settlement  which  legalised 
the  removal  of  paupers  to  their  native  parishes,  each  parish  was  con- 
cerned to  keep  the  poor  rate  as  low  as  possible  by  excluding  newcomers 
who  were  without  means  of  support. 

The  vestry  of  St  Saviour's  was  notably  energetic  and  businesslike  and 
was  soon  at  work  on  the  problem  of  newcomers,  who  were  usually 
referred  to  as  'inmates'.2  As  early  as  March,  1604,  we  find  this  entry  in 
the  vestry  minutes : '  That  Saintes  Allye  is  to  be  well  viewed  for  Inmates'.3 
In  September,  1606,  the  vestry  decided  to  appoint  paid  officers  to  seek 
out  inmates 

1  The  church  of  St  Saviour  became  the  cathedral  of  the  newly  formed  diocese 
of  Southwark  in  1905.  The  records  of  the  Corporation  of  Wardens  have  been 
deposited  in  the  Greater  London  Record  Office.  The  references  listed  are  to 
the  Catalogue  of  these  archives, 

2  Inmate  =  lodger,  but  there  were  other  newcomers  who  settled  in  'divided 
houses',  and  even  in  new  houses. 

3  P/92/S  450. 
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It  is  ordered  that  Hugh  Edwardes  and  James  Milles  shal  be  surveyore  [52c] 
of  Inmates  for  one  yeare  from  Michealmas  next  and  afterward  if  the  house 
[the  vestry]  shall  like  of  them,  and  they  shall  have  xxs.  apiece  for  the  same 
yeare.4 

When  inmates  had  been  found  the  policy  of  the  Southwark  vestry  was 
to  turn  them  out  as  soon  as  possible  unless  they  could  produce  a  'surety' 
against  becoming  chargeable.  A  surety  was  a  person  of  means,  usually 
living  within  the  parish,  who  was  prepared  to  promise  compensation  to 
the  parish  if  the  family  or  individual  concerned  had  to  be  helped  from 
the  poor  rate.  One  assumes  that  such  promises  were  made  only  when 
there  was  little  probability  that  the  people  in  question  would  become 
chargeable. 

No  record  remains  of  the  activities  of  Hugh  Edwardes  and  James 
Milles,  but  not  many  years  later  we  find  a  certain  Christopher  Fawsett 
(or  Fawcet)  performing  this  job,  and  the  reports  which  he  submitted  to 
the  vestry  for  the  years  16195  and  16226  have  survived.  The  first  report 
contains  brief  accounts  of  twenty-seven  cases  dealt  with  by  him,  the 
second  thirty-nine.  Fawsett  emphasises  at  the  end  of  both  reports  that 
he  has  included  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  cases  handled.  He  ends 
his  second  report  thus 

These  and  many  other  things  have  I  done  this  yeare  to  my  great  losse  of 
time  and  hindrance,  which  to  write  down  would  be  too  tedious  for  you  to 
reade  and  for  me  to  sett  downe,  but  by  this  you  may  see  that  I  have  had  a 
care  for  your  buysines,  but  if  you  shall  desire  to  see  more  I  will  show  you 
more.  And  so  rest,  your  dutifull  servant  to  command, 

Christopher  Fawsett. 

In  spite  of  the  arduous  nature  of  his  part-time  job  for  the  vestry  (we 
know  that  he  earned  his  living  as  a  shoe-maker)  he  was  clearly  anxious 
to  continue  it. 

The  cases  reported  by  Fawsett  fall  into  four  catergoies : 

1.  Families. 

2.  Women  on  their  own. 

3.  Young  children  apart  from  their  families. 

4.  Old  people  unable  to  work. 

It  is  noticable  that  the  reports  do  not  include  any  cases  of  able-bodied 
men  on  their  own.  In  thirty-six  out  of  the  sixty-six  cases  Fawsett  gives 
the  district  or  parish  from  which  they  came  They  may  be  summarised 
as  follows: 

From  London  (i.e.  the  City)  5 

„      'the  country'  10 

„      'the  other  side  of  London'  3 

„      neighbouring  parishes  18 

36 

'  The  country'  includes  places  as  far  distant  as  Lincolnshire  and  Suffolk. 
Neighbouring  parishes  include  St  George's  and  St  Olave's  These  two 

4  Ibid. 

5  P/92/S  1422. 

6  P/92/S  1423. 
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parishes  adjoined  St  Saviour's  and  between  them  provided  fourteen 
of  the  cases  whose  place  of  origin  is  reported.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  why  people  moved  into  St  Saviour's  from  the  next  parish.  It  is 
clear  from  Fawsett's  reports  that  a  fair  proportion  of  them  were  old 
people,  probably  living  as  lodgers.  If,  for  some  reason,  their  lodging 
arrangements  broke  down  and  they  had  to  look  for  somewhere  else  to 
live,  it  is  quite  understandable  that  they  might  cross  the  boundary  into 
the  next  parish  during  their  search.  This  would  also  apply  to  unsupported 
women,  especially  if  they  had  children  It  is  more  difficult  to  account  for 
complete  families  moving  from  one  parish  to  the  next,  though  it  is  pos- 
sible that  some  of  them  may  have  been  trying  to  get  into  the  city  of 
London  by  stages. 

Fawsett  must  have  had  his  methods  of  getting  to  know  of  the  arrival 
of  inmates.  He  does  not  disclose  what  they  were,  but  many  of  his  ac- 
counts of  individual  cases  begin : '  I,  hearing  that.  . .  was  come  from . .  .',7 
or  '  Being  given  to  understand  that .  .  .  '.  Almost  certainly  the  nature  of 
his  job  was  well  known  and  there  would  be  no  lack  of  parishioners  only 
too  willing  to  tell  him  of  newcomers.  When  dealing  with  families, 
Fawsett's  next  step  was  (with  few  exceptions)  to  inform  the  church- 
wardens. He  either  'makes  it  known  to  the  churchwardens'  or  'warns 
them  before  the  churchwardens'.  When  this  happened,  the  head  of  the 
family  was  told  that  he  must  'put  in  suerties'.  He  then  either  provided 
a  surety  and  the  family  was  allowed  to  remain,  or  he  failed  to  produce 
one  and  the  family  had  to  go.  An  example  of  the  first  is  Thomas  Hakens. 
Fawsett  reports : 

I,  understanding  that  Thomas  Hakens,  his  wife  and  twoe  children  were 
now  come  out  of  London  to  dwell  in  the  New  Rentes,  warnd  them  before 
the  churchwardens  and  so  causd  him  to  putt  in  suerties  to  discharge  the 
parish. 

William  Milwood  was  unable  to  find  sureties. 

William  Milwood  and  his  wife  and  two  children,  being  come  to  dwell  in 
Horsehead  Ally,  I  made  it  knowne  to  the  churchwardens  and  afterwards 
warnd  them  to  putt  in  suerties,  and  not  being  able,  for  feare  of  other 
troubles,  they  left  this  parish  and  went  to  dwell  in  St  George's  and  soe  we 
were  rid  of  them. 

(One  wonders  what  happened  to  them  in  St  George's.)  Once  Fawsett 
reports  that  he  went  direct  to  a  house  in  Fishmonger  Alley,  taking  the 
constable  with  him.  On  arrival  he  told  a  man  named  William  Prior  (who, 
with  his  wife  and  two  children  had  come  from  St  George's)  to  put  in 
sureties.  He  could  not  do  so  and  the  family  left  Southwark.  On  another 
occasion,  after  he  had  reported  the  case  to  the  churchwardens,  he  went 
with  the  overseers  of  the  poor  and  tackled  both  the  inmate  and  his  land- 
lord, who  promised  that  the  family  would  depart  by  the  next  quarterday. 
In  his  dealings  with  women  who  had  no  men  to  support  them  Fawsett 
was  ruthless.  He  acted,  almost  always,  on  his  own  authority,  and  it  may 
be  assumed  that  the  churchwardens  were  in  full  agreement  with  his 
stern  handling  of  these  cases.  Most  of  the  women  were  either  pregnant  or 
mothers  of  young  children,  and,  as  such  would  almost  certainly  become 

'•  P/92/S  450. 
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chargeable  if  allowed  to  remain.  His  method  is  shown  by  two  cases,  those 
of  Margrett  Younge  and  Elizabeth  Rogers.  Of  the  first  he  writes : 

Having  notice  that  Margrett  Younge,  greate  with  child,  was  (as  she  said) 
brought  from  the  parish  of  St  George  by  the  constables  there,  and  sitting 
at  Mr  Paine's  door  at  10  of  the  clocke  att  night,  I  went  presently  and  tooke 
a  constable  and  had  her  carried  backe  to  St  George's  and  there  left  her  and 
sett  2  watchmen  to  see  that  they  brought  her  nott  againe.  And  soe  heard  noe 
more  of  her. 

Of  the  second : 

Having  heard  that  Elizabeth  Rogers,  greatte  with  child  and  in  paine  of 
Childbirth,  coming  from  the  other  side  of  London  and  satt  at  the  new 
Churchyard  gate  the  12th  of  March,  went  presently  to  her  and  with  much 
adoe  gott  her  over  the  bridge8  and  soe  heard  no  more  of  her. 

The  case  of  Elizabeth  Winter  is  interesting  because  she  is  one  of  the 
only  three  cases  in  Fawsett's  reports  specifically  referred  to  as  a  'vagrant'. 
She  was  therefore  subject  to  the  heavy  penalties  against  vagrancy  written 
into  the  Poor  Law,  which  included  forceable  removal  from  the  parish. 

Elizabeth  Winter,  being  a  vagrant  in  the  Strete,  fained  herself  madd  and 
dumbe.  Therefore  I  went  and  gott  a  constable  and  toke  her  child  from  her 
for  feare  she  would  murder  it  and  put  her  in  the  cage9  all  night  and  the  next 
day,  finding  she  was  a  dissembler,  we  had  her  punished10  and  sent  her  by 
passe11  to  Suffolk  where  she  said  she  was  borne. 

Very  occasionally  sureties  were  forthcoming  for  an  unsupported 
woman  as  in  the  case  of  Dorothy  Dudley,  apparently  a  local  girl  who  had 
been  away  and  come  back  again. 

Dorothie  Dudley,  being  new  come  out  of  the  country,  was  delivered  of  a 
manchild  in  William  Priestman's  house  in  the  Christopher  Yard  the  9th  of 
February.  When  I  heard  of  it,  I  charged  a  constable  with  her  and  her  father 
who  brought  her  up  and  brought  her  to  the  churchwardens.  Soe  they  putt 
in  suerties  to  discharge  the  parishe. 

Illegitimate  children  and  children  living  apart  from  their  parents  put 
Fawsett  to  great  trouble.  He  heard  that  a  child  had  been  born  in  the 
house  of  a  certain  Thomas  Russell,  to  his  wife's  sister.  He  got  the  mother 
to  confess  the  name  of  the  father  -  John  Clarke,  a  butcher  in  Eastcheap. 
The  man  was  traced  and,  on  the  application  of  the  overseers  and  Fawsett, 
a  warrant  for  his  arrest  was  issued  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  On 
Clarke's  appearance  at  the  '  Sessions  of  the  Poore'  at  the  Guildhall,  he 
was  'bounde  with  a  suertie  to  discharge  our  parish  of  the  child'.  There 
was  also  the  case  of  'a  strange  child  . . .  nott  above  3  monnethes  old'  who 
was  being  looked  after  by  Widow  Gray  in  the  Green  Dragon  Yard. 

She  neither  knew  whose  child  it  was,  nor  what  his  name  was  that  delivered 
the  child  to  her.  But  said  that  a  shew-maker  in  Fleete  Lane  helpt  her  to  it. 

8  London  Bridge,  at  that  time  the  only  bridge  over  the  Thames. 

9  The  parish  lock-up. 

10  Whipped. 

11  A  pass  was  an  order,  probably  authorised  by  a  local  J. P.,  stating  that  the  person 
in  question  was  to  be  returned  to  the  parish  where  he  was  born.  In  this  case,  a 
Southwark  constable  would  escort  Elizabeth  Winter  to  the  parish  boundary 
and  there  hand  her  over,  together  with  the  pass,  to  a  constable  of  the  next 
parish,  and  so  onwards,  from  parish  to  parish,  until  she  reached  her  native 
place.  It  seems  likely  that  this  unwieldy  process  broke  down  long  before  the 
person  being  removed  reached  his  destination. 
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Christopher  Fawsett  went  with  Widow  Gray  to  the  shoemaker,  but  he 
refused  to  say  to  whom  the  child  belonged.  The  resourceful  Fawsett 
thereupon  told  Widow  Gray  'to  leave  the  child  at  his  doore  and  come 
away'.  The  shoemaker  then  capitulated  and  took  them  to  St  Andrew's 
parish,  Holborn.  The  clerk  of  St  Andrew's  finally  produced  a  certificate 
proving  that  the  child  was  born  there,  'and  soe  they  kept  the  child'. 

In  his  dealings  with  old  people  who,  for  reasons  which  will  never  be 
known  to  us,  found  their  way  into  St  Saviour's  parish  from  other  places, 
Fawsett  was  equally  pitiless.  As  with  unsupported  women,  he  appears 
to  have  acted  on  his  own  initiative.  When  he  heard  that  Annis  Prettie 
was  'lying  very  sicke  and  lame  in  the  streete,  whoe  lately  came  out  of  St 
Olave's  parishe'  he  'caused  her  to  be  sent  back  thither  againe'.  William 
Sandes,  'an  old  sicke  man,  nott  able  to  stand  or  speake,  being  sett  at 
Pepy  Ally  gate'  was  carried  back  to  Kentstreet  in  Newington  parish 
where  'he  was  lately  a  lodger'.  Had  William  Sandes  sustained  a  stroke, 
possibly  caused  by  the  effort  of  walking  from  Newington  to  South wark  ? 
It  was  not  unusual  for  people  to  die  in  the  street.  Many  instances  are 
given  in  the  registers  of  burials  of  St  Saviour's  parish  at  this  period. 

The  case  of  Annis  Cowper,  another  old  person,  was  not  so  straight- 
forward as  these  two,  probably  because  two  J.P.'s  were  brought  into  it 
and  each  took  the  side  of  a  different  parish.  Besides  Fawsett's  report  on 
Annis,  there  are  five  other  documents  about  her  case,  forming  what 
might  be  called  a  'case-paper'.  These  include  two  detailed  and  identical 
accounts,  in  different  hands,  of  Annis  Cowper's  work-history  and  places 
of  residence  throughout  her  life,  together  with  statements  by  witnesses 
about  what  happened  to  her  in  the  brief  period  which  she  spent  in  St 
Saviour's  parish;12  another  copy  of  the  witnesses'  statements;13  the  actual 
pass  used  to  authorise  her  removal  from  the  parish,14  and  an  account  of 
the  decision  of  the  local  bench  on  liability  for  her  maintenance.15  (The 
bench's  decision  is  also  recorded  in  a  brief  note  at  the  end  of  the  docu- 
ment recording  witnesses'  statements.)  Fawsett  tells  us  in  his  report  that 
he  heard  that  Annis  Cowper  was  lodging  in  the  house  of  a  Widow  Simons 
and  that  she  admitted  to  being  born  in  St  Olave's  parish.  He  told  Widow 
Simons  not  to  keep  her,  so  she  turned  her  out,  and  she  was  then  sent  by 
pass  to  St  Olave's  parish.  But  the  churchwardens  of  St  Olave's  obtained 
a  warrant  from  a  J.P.  to  have  her  returned  to  Southwark.  Thereupon  the 
Southwark  churchwardens  obtained  a  warrant  from  another  J.P.  to  have 
her  sent  back  to  St  Olave's.  The  St  Olave's  churchwardens  then  brought 
the  case  before  'the  Commishiners'  (the  local  bench),  where  it  was 
decided  that  the  two  parishes  must  share  the  cost  of  maintaining  her. 

The  story  of  Annis  Cowper's  life,  as  given  in  the  two  longer  reports 
mentioned  above,  is  obviously  based  on  an  interrogation  of  Annis  herself 
as  a  preliminary  to  the  hearing  by  the  local  bench.  They  begin  by  giving 
her  age  -  'about  58  years'  -  which  was  old  for  those  days.  Her  place  of 
birth  was  Horseydown  Lane  in  the  parish  of  St  Olave's  and  her  father 

12  P/92/S  1419  and  1420. 

13  P/92/S  1421. 
u  P/92/S  1417. 
15  P/92/S  1418. 
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was  William  Cowper,  'by  trade  an  Embroderer'.  William  Cowper  died 
'whyle  she  was  still  young',  and  her  mother  remarried  'with  one  Shell, 
by  trade  a  capper,  with  which  father-in-law  she  dwelt  till  she  was  of  the 
age  of  x  or  xii  yeares  olde'.  She  was  then  apprenticed  to  a  capper  of  the 
same  parish,  William  Giblett,  with  whom  she  served  nine  years.  Annis 
then  moved  to  work  for  another  capper,  named  Wood,  in  Battlebridge 
(still  within  St  Olave's  parish),  and  remained  there  eleven  years. 

The  trade  of  capping  then  decaying,  she  went  into  London  and  there  dwelt 
with  one  Goodwife  Cleere,  a  costardmonger,  in  Elbow  Lane  for  twelve  years. 

On  the  death  of  Goodwife  Cleere,  she  returned  to  St  Olave's  parish  and 
found  employment  (domestic  ?)  with  a  Dutchman  'by  name  Cornelious 
Rossendale,  a  luitstring  maker',  and  she  remained  there  six  or  seven 
years.  His  wife  then  died,  he  went  overseas,  'and  there  her  last  service 
ended'.  She  was  then  about  fifty  years  old.  However,  she  found  work  as  a 
'  Charewoman'  and  did  this  work  in  various  parts  of  London 

till  some  ii  or  hi  years  since,  about  what  time  she  gott  into  the  house  of  one 
Goodwife  Goose,  an  Almeswoman  of  the  foundacion  of  the  Salters,  London, 
situate  in  Mugwellstreate. 

In  Lent,  1619,  she  moved  into  Southwark 

into  the  house  of  a  poore  man,  a  poulter,  in  the  Christopher  yard,  who,  the 
sennight  after  her  coming,  ran  away,  his  Rente  unpaid  to  this  daye. 

(The  witnesses'  statements  do  not  bear  this  out,  and  add  some  interesting 
details.  They  maintain  that  Annis  Cowper  was  taken  in  by  the  poulter's 
wife  who  had  only  one  eye,  and  'did  live  by  begging,  and  with  Annis 
Cowper  did  daily  begg  together'.  They  add  that,  after  about  a  month, 
the  poulter  turned  Annis  out.)  The  two  reports  go  on  to  say  that  she  was 
then  taken  in  by  a  'pore  woman  in  the  Christopher  yard,  one  that  liveth 
upon  exhibicion  /pension]'.  This  was  Fawsett's  'Widow  Simons'  and  he 
now  comes  into  the  picture.  When  Annis  Cowper  had  been  four  or  five 
days  with  Widow  Simons 

the  constable  and  other  officers  did  espye  her  and  her  warnd  away.  In  this 
time  the  pore  woman  put  her  forth,  so  that  she  lay  in  the  streate  till  the 
constable  willed  her  to  take  her  in  for  iii  or  iv  nights  till  she  could  provide 
for  herself. 

The  constable  was  evidently  a  kinder  person  than  Fawsett.  Then  follows 
the  description  of  her  expulsion  to  St  Olave's,  her  return  to  Southwark 
on  a  warrant  from  a  J. P.,  her  removal  once  again  to  St  Olave's  on  a 
warrant  from  another  J. P.  This  process,  undoubtedly  very  confusing 
and  painful  for  the  victim,  is  described  as  'being  tossed  between  the  two 
parishes'. 

The  pass  states  that  Annis  Cowper  'was  taken  vagrant  in  the  parish 
of  St  Saviour',  and  it  was  signed  by  the  three  Southwark  constables, 
two  of  whom  affixed  small  seals  to  the  document.  It  appears  to  have  been 
issued  on  the  authority  of  the  constables  only. 

The  two  accounts  of  the  Justices'  decision  on  liability  for  her  main- 
tenance report  that  the  cost  was  to  be  shared  equally  between  the  two 
parishes  (though  one  writer  gives  9d  and  the  other  I2d  as  the  share  of 
each  parish).  Both  mention  that  the  decision  is  provisional  until  the  case 
can  be  heard  at  the  Quarter  Sessions  or  by  the  Judges  of  Assize.  There 
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is  an  indication  that  feelings  had  run  high  during  the  hearing,  the  writer 
of  one  account  says : 

Allegations  and  proofs  of  both  sides  having  been  considered  of  and  the  case 
being  somewhat  difficult  ...  it  was  thought  fitt  and  reasonable  she  should 
be  provided  for  at  the  equal  charge  of  both  of  the  said  parishes  .  .  . 

But,  on  the  evidence  which  remains,  the  Justices'  decision  appears  wrong. 
It  is  true  that  we  have  no  record  of  the  arguments  produced  by  St 
Olave's  in  support  of  theii  case,  but  Annis  Cowper's  life  history  as  given 
in  the  Southwark  evidence  bears  the  stamp  of  truth.  According  to  that, 
she  was  born  in  St  Olave's  and  had  lived  there  for  about  thirty-nine  of 
her  sixty  or  so  years.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  grounds  on  which 
St  Saviour's  was  made  responsible  for  half  Annis's  weekly  pension.  No 
doubt,  Fawsett  and  his  employers  were  most  dissatisfied  with  the 
decision,  and  worked  hard  to  get  it  altered  when  it  came  before  the 
higher  court.  But  at  least  the  old  lady  had  her  pension,  to  which  her 
years  of  hard  work  gave  her  an  undeniable  claim. 
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MR  DROUET'S  ESTABLISHMENT  AT 

TOOTING:  AN  ESSAY  IN  VICTORIAN 

CHILD  WELFARE 

BY 

B.  R.  CURLE 

WHEREAS  poor  persons  are  sometimes  lodged  and  maintained  under  con- 
tracts or  agreements  for  certain  payments  in  houses  and  establishments 
not  being  the  workhouses  of  any  union  or  parish,  nor  subject  to  the 
effective  control  of  any  Guardians  or  Overseers  or  other  parochial  authorities, 
and  no  sufficient  powers  are  vested  in  any  authority  to  regulate  the  houses  or 
establishments  wherein  such  persons  are  lodged  and  maintained  and  it  is  ex- 
pedient that  such  powers  should  be  given,  Be  it  therefore  enacted  .  .  .' 

Thus  runs  the  preamble  of  an  Act  (12  and  13  Victoria,  c.  13)  which 
was  given  the  Royal  assent  on  11  May,  1849  and  which  enabled  the 
Poor  Law  Board  to  exercise  such  powers  over  private  establishments. 
What  were  the  circumstances  that  led  up  to  the  passing  of  this  Act  and 
how  was  it  that  there  were  paupers  not  under  the  effective  control  of 
the  Poor  Law  authorities  ?  The  paupers  affected  were  in  the  main 
children  and  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  some  years,  to  1767  in  fact,  when 
certain  Acts1  required  the  Metropolitan  parishes  to  send  their  young 
children  out  of  London  where  they  stood  less  risk  of  dying  from  diseases 
prevalent  in  the  overcrowded  workhouses.  Many  parishes  set  up  their 
own  infant  establishments  in  the  suburbs  but  others  preferred  to  farm 
out  their  children  to  the  care  of  independent  contractors  who,  for  so 
much  per  head,  would  feed  and  clothe  the  children  and  give  them  a 
rudimentary  education. 

By  the  1830's  the  two  best-known  contractors  schools  near  London 
were  those  of  Mr  Aubin  at  Norwood  and  of  Mr  Drouet  at  Tooting, 
although  there  appears  to  have  been  another  Drouet  establishment  at 
Brixton.  Conditions  at  these  schools  were  by  no  means  ideal  and  there 
were  complaints  from  time  to  time  of  ill-health  and  ill-treatment.  In 
1836  Dr  Neil  Arnott2  was  asked  to  inspect  Mr  Aubin's  establishment 
by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  because  of  continued  reports  of  ill- 
health  amongst  the  children.  Arnott  found  that  out  of  some  650  children 
there  had  been  66  deaths  during  the  last  three  years.  He  found  that  bad 
ventilation  seemed  to  be  at  the  root  of  the  trouble,  both  diet  and  clothing 
being  adequate.  By  contrast  the  school  at  Brixton,  at  this  time  run  by  a 
Mrs  Drouet,  had  an  excellent  health  record,  the  children  being  'strong 
and  plump'  and  having  adequate  sleeping  accommodation.  This  was 
not  the  case  at  Aubin's,  where  three  to  a  bed  seems  to  have  been  the 
general  rule. 

Despite  these  shortcomings  Mr  Aubin  seems  to  have  been  a  cut 
above  the  average  contractor.  He  appears  to  have  wished  to  do  the  best 

1  7  George  ill,  c.  39. 

2  Pari.  Papers,  1836,  Vol.  29,  pp.  445-450. 
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for  the  children  under  his  charge  and  willingly  co-operated  with  two 
Assistant  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  Mr  Tufnell  and  Dr  Phillips  Kay 
(later  Kay- Shuttle  worth)  in  an  experiment  to  provide  an  adequate 
education  for  pauper  children.3  Between  them  they  contrived  to  build 
up  a  reasonably  efficient  school  with  qualified  teachers  despite  little 
official  backing.  The  Assistant  Commissioners  even  contrived  at  one 
stage  to  obtain  an  annual  grant  of  £500  out  of  public  funds  for  the 
school  and  attempted  to  make  it  a  model  establishment. 

The  picture  was,  however,  not  a  rosy  one.  The  Poor  Law  Amend- 
ment Act4  had  made  no  provision  for  the  special  treatment  or  education 
of  pauper  children  and  some  of  the  Commissioners  were  beginning  to 
realise  that  only  a  properly  constituted  scheme  of  education  for  pauper 
children  in  separate  schools  was  likely  to  be  the  answer  to  the  present 
unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs.  Events  were  now  to  take  place  that  were 
to  destroy  the  independent  infant  pauper  establishment  and  bring  the 
whole  question  of  'child-farming'  to  the  attention  of  a  critical  public. 

The  formation  of  a  separate  Board  of  Guardians  for  the  parish  of 
Kensington  in  1845  brought  many  problems  in  its  train.  Not  least  was 
lack  of  accommodation  for  all  the  Kensington  paupers  in  the  old  work- 
house and  it  was  decided  to  farm  the  children  out  to  a  suitable  con- 
tractor until  such  time  as  the  parish  could  provide  suitable  accommo- 
dation for  them.5 

Enquiries  were  made  of  Mr  W.  Drouet's  Establishment  at  Brixton 
and  that  run  by  Mr  P.  Drouet  at  Surrey  Hall,  Tooting,  the  former 
being  chosen.  The  children  were  to  be  removed  there  on  1 1  March  1845 
and  two  days  later  the  master  of  Fulham  work-house  reported  that  67 
children  had  been  transferred,  22  from  Kensington,  17  from  Fulham 
and  14  each  from  Paddington  and  Hammersmith.6  On  14  April  the  new 
Board  met  for  the  first  time  but  it  is  not  till  September  that  we  hear 
anything  about  the  children  when  Mr  Drouet  reported  that  he  had  38 
boys  and  24  girls  from  Kensington  and  that  they  were  'all  healthy'.7 

Early  in  December,  eight  months  after  taking  up  their  duties,  the 
Guardians  resolved  to  visit  the  parish  children  and  found  their  con- 
dition, especially  that  of  the  boys,  to  be  very  unsatisfactory.8  A  special 
meeting  was  called  and  it  was  decided  to  remove  all  the  children  from 
Drouet's  and  house  them  in  temporary  accommodation  in  the  parish.9 
Mr  Drouet  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Board  and  vigorously  defended 
his  methods,  saying  that  the  Paddington  Guardians  had  recently  visited 
his  establishment  and  found  no  cause  for  complaint.10  The  Board, 
however,  decided  to  stick  to  their  earlier  decision  and  informed  the 

3  See  for  example  Pari.  Papers,  1839,  Vol.  20,  5th  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
Report  -  J.  P.  Kay  -  Report  on  the  Norwood  School  of  Industry. 

4  4  &  5  William  iv,  c.  76. 

5  B.G.  30/1/1845  :  351- 

6  B.G.  13/3/1845  :  437- 

7  B.G.  16/9/1845  :  202. 

8  B.G.  2/12/1845  :  262. 

9  B.G.  3/12/1845  :  266. 
10  B.G.  11/12/1845  :  273. 
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Poor  Law  Commissioners  accordingly.  The  search  for  temporary 
accommodation  proved  difficult  and  in  January  1846  the  Guardians, 
inspected  Drouet's  again.11  They  found  that  conditions  were  still 
unsatisfactory  and  that  the  boys  were  never  allowed  outside  the  walls 
for  air  and  exercise.  Stalemate  seems  to  have  operated  for  several 
months.  The  Board  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Commissioners  for  the 
proposed  removal  which  seemed  as  far  off  as  ever  owing  to  an  unsuc- 
cessful search  for  temporary  accommodation,  while  Mr  Drouet  con- 
tinued to  affirm  his  care  of  the  children  in  his  charge.  Yet  another  visit 
by  the  Guardians  in  May  brought  matters  to  a  head  and  their  report 
is  worth  quoting  in  full.12 

The  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  this  Parish  visited  Mr  Drouet's  Establish- 
ment at  Brixton  yesterday  -  and  altho'  they  found  the  condition  of  the 
parish  children  better  than  when  last  there,  their  regret  was  renewed  upon 
finding  that  their  directions  that  the  children  should  be  taken  out  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  school  for  air  and  exercise,  as  well  as  recreation,  have 
been  totally  disregarded;  that  many  of  the  dormitories  are  not  wind  and 
weather  tight;  and  those  (of  the  boys  especially)  are  cold,  damp  and  ill- 
ventilated;  that  the  dietary,  whether  sufficient  or  not  to  keep  the  children 
in  proper  health,  is  not  that  which  Mr  Drouet  engaged  to  furnish  either  in 
its  quantity  or  quality,  particularly  the  soup,  which  is  very  poor,  and  which 
the  Guardians  observed  the  children  did  not  eat  -  Proper  conveniences  are 
not  provided  for  the  children  to  wash  themselves  in  -  and  there  is  a  want 
of  proper  drainage,  the  privies,  etc.  being  in  a  most  offensive  condition 

After  this  revelation  the  Board  gave  notice  to  Mr  Drouet  that  they 
would  remove  all  the  children  on  13  June13  although  where  to  was  still 
an  open  question,  as  it  had  been  decided  that  it  would  be  too  costly  to 
renovate  the  former  workhouse  school  for  the  children's  reception. 
The  problem,  however,  was  brilliantly  solved  and  after  a  visit  to  Drouet's 
Establishment  on  22  June,  a  committee  reported14  that 

they  consider  the  establishment  highly  satisfactory  in  every  respect  -  the 
children,  exceeding  700  in  number,  were  in  excellent  health  and  every 
regard  paid  to  their  industrial,  religious  and  moral  training.  The  Guardians 
therefore  consider  that  it  would  be  very  advisable  to  place  the  children, 
who  are  now  in  Kensington  workhouse,  at  Mr  Drouet's  forthwith. 

This  apparent  volte  face  is,  of  course,  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
Guardians  were  referring  to  the  Tooting  establishment  of  Mr  Peter 
Drouet.  The  report  is  interesting,  for  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events 
to  be  narrated  one  wonders  just  how  grim  the  Brixton  home  was.  The 
children  were  removed  to  Drouet's  without  further  delay  with  the 
grudging  approval  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  who,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Board,  stated  that  they  were  not  completely  satisfied  with  it  on 
some  points.  This  remark  was  to  prove  a  masterly  understatement  but 
for  the  present  all  seemed  well.  From  time  to  time  satisfactory  reports 
on  the  children's  health  were  made  but  a  discordant  note  was  sounded 
in  February  1847,  when  one  of  the  boys  wrote  to  a  member  of  the  Board 

11  B.G.  27/1/1846  :  315. 

12  B.G.  12/5/1846  :  418. 

13  B.G. 

M  B.G.  22/6/1846  :  461. 
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complaining  of  ill-treatment.  The  Guardians  rejected  his  complaint 
and  sent  a  tart  rejoinder  to  Drouet  asking  how  the  boy  was  able  to  receive 
a  letter  from  a  Guardian  without  his  (Drouet's)  knowledge  and  why, 
when  the  boy  absconded,  the  matter  was  not  reported  to  the  Board.15 
The  report  of  a  visit  in  September16  stated  that  the  food  was  'good  and 
wholesome'  and  that  'the  Establishment  was  such  as  to  call  for  the 
commendation  of  the  Guardians.'  Drouet,  however,  still  seems  to  have 
been  lax  about  reporting  illness  and  other  occurrences  and  the  Board  had 
to  remind  him  of  this  fact  on  more  than  one  occasion.17 

In  November  1848,  several  girls  who  had  formerly  been  inmates  at 
Drouet's  accused  his  son,  Richard,  of  indecent  conduct  towards  them 
and  in  one  case  of  forcible  rape.18  The  shocked  Guardians  held  a  special 
meeting  to  examine  the  evidence  and  decided  to  place  the  matter  before 
a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  In  the  meantime  they  ordered  that  all  the  girls 
should  be  removed  'forthwith'  from  Drouet's  and  accommodated  in 
the  workhouse.19  With  denials  and  contradictory  evidence  on  both  sides 
the  investigators  decided  that  there  was  insufficient  proof  to  uphold  the 
charge  but  the  Board  did  not  return  the  girls  to  Drouet's.20  With  a  new 
workhouse  nearly  completed  they  doubtless  felt  that  the  expense  of 
keeping  them  at  Drouet's  was  no  longer  justified.  This  was  to  prove 
just  as  well. 

The  next  development  was  to  be  a  tragic  one  though  not,  fortunately, 
for  the  Kensington  children.  On  4  January7,  the  Guardians  resolved  to 
remove  the  boys  to  the  new  workhouse  and  ordered  Pummell,  the 
beadle,  to  go  to  Drouet's  that  day  and  bring  them  back.21  That  very 
morning,  The  Times  had  reported  that  'considerable  alarm'  had  been 
aroused  by  the  report  of  an  outbreak  of  cholera  at  Drouet's  establish- 
ment and  that  57  cases  had  already  occurred,  of  which  12  had  proved 
fatal.22  The  Guardians,  in  answer  to  a  letter  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  of 
the  1  ith,  were  to  aver  that  this  letter  was  the  first  information  they  had 
received  of  the  outbreak  and  that  the  removal  of  the  boys  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it.23  This  seems  incredible,  for  The  Times  had  been  full  of  the 
case  from  the  4th  and  disquieting  facts  had  begun  to  emerge  at  the 
inquest  on  four  children  belonging  to  the  Holborn  Union  who  had  been 
removed  from  Drouet's  and  who  had  subsequently  died  of  cholera  at 
the  Royal  Free  Hospital.  Even  presuming  that  none  of  the  Guardians 
read  The  Times,  why  did  Pummell  not  report  the  outbreak  after  his 
visit  on  the  4th  to  remove  the  children  ?  Whatever  conclusions  may  be 
drawn  the  fact  remains  that  the  Kensington  boys  had  been  removed  in 
the  nick  of  time.  Those  of  Chelsea  were  to  be  less  fortunate. 
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The  cholera  epidemic  of  1848-9  began  in  Scotland  during  October 
1848  and  had  reached  England  by  the  end  of  that  year.  In  all  it  claimed 
53,293  victims  in  England  and  Wales  alone  and  was  the  most  serious 
of  the  three  major  outbreaks  of  the  century.  Cholera  is  an  acute  infec- 
tious disease  due  to  a  micro-organism,  the  cholera  vibrio.  This  grows  in 
the  alimentary  canal  and  is  usually  waterborne.  It  thrives  in  conditions 
where  sanitation  is  primitive  and  where  water  supplies  are  likely  to  be 
contaminated  by  sewage.  Symptoms  include  violent  purging,  muscular 
cramps  and  a  rapid  drop  in  body  temperature.  Without  treatment  col- 
lapse may  be  rapid  and  death  can  take  place  in  as  little  as  three  hours. 
The  disease  is  not  airborne,  however,  and  providing  persons  in  contact 
with  victims  observe  strict  rules  of  hygiene  they  stand  a  reasonable 
chance  of  not  catching  the  disease.  These  points  should  be  kept  in  mind 
when  the  epidemic  at  Drouet's  is  examined.24 

It  will  be  remembered  that  The  Times  had  first  reported  the  out- 
break on  4  January.  This  report  stated  that  an  inspection  of  the  estab- 
lishment was  'greatly  to  the  credit  of  Mr  Drouet'.  On  the  following  day 
The  Times  reported  that  the  number  of  cases  had  risen  to  118  with 
25  deaths.  The  drainage  had  recently  been  improved  and  was  excellent. 
So  far,  so  good,  but  on  the  8th  a  thunderstruck  public  read  that  there 
were  now  229  cases  with  52  deaths.  The  General  Board  of  Health  had 
sent  down  50  navvies  to  clear  ditches  and  drains  as  required.  They 
had  also  sent  Dr  Grainger  to  inspect  the  situation  and  his  report  ruth- 
lessly exposed  the  true  state  of  affairs.25  Dr  Grainger  stated  'that  the 
characteristics  of  the  disease  were  infinitely  worse  than  anything  he  had 
seen  in  Glasgow.'  The  establishment  occupied  52  acres  of  which  one- 
eighth  was  covered  by  buildings.  The  dormitories  containing  the  elder 
boys  were  in  a  range  of  cottages  situated  over  a  stagnant  ditch,  and 
their  schoolroom  measured  9^  feet  by  24  feet  with  a  daily  attendance  of 
between  500  and  600  pupils.  Another  'stagnant  filthy  ditch'  nearby 
received  all  the  refuse  from  the  Surrey  Lunatic  Asylum  and  'emitted 
a  most  offensive  odour'.  The  affected  wards  contained  some  160  children, 
often  four  to  five  to  a  bed  because  of  want  of  room.  Supervision  was 
quite  inadequate  and  Dr  Grainger  concluded  that  insufficient  food, 
clothing  and  lack  of  warmth  may  have  been  contributory  factors.  Sig- 
nificantly, Tooting  had  always  been  considered  the  healthiest  part  of 
Wandsworth  parish  by  its  local  medical  officer  and  during  the  whole 
course  of  this  epidemic  not  a  single  case  of  cholera  was  reported  from 
the  nearby  village  of  Lower  Tooting.  The  inhabitants  felt  that  such  an 
establishment  should  be  removed  from  the  village  but  'they  had  the 
highest  opinion  of  Mr  Drouet,  and  considered  his  conduct  to  the 
children  under  his  care  kind  in  the  extreme'.26  That  this  opinion  was  not 
shared  by  others  was  soon  to  become  only  too  evident. 

By  the  9th,  cases  had  reached  260  with  84  deaths  but  some  children 
who  had  been  removed  from  Drouet's  had  also  died  since  and  it  was  the 

24  This  paragraph  is  based  on  the  account  in  A.  H.  Gale,  Epidemic  Diseases 
(Penguin,  1959). 
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inquest  held  on  four  children  belonging  to  the  Holborn  Union  which 
really  excited  public  opinion.  The  St  Pancras  Guardians  had  removed 
their  children  to  the  Royal  Free  Hospital  as  soon  as  they  had  been 
notified  of  the  outbreak  and  it  was  here  that  several  children  had  died. 
The  inquest  opened  on  9  January  and  evidence  favourable  to  Drouet's 
Establishment  was  given.27  One  of  the  witnesses  described  the  diet  in 
favourable  terms  but  the  coroner  remarked  of  this 

that  it  was  all  very  well  upon  paper,  but  it  might  look  very  different  on  the 
table.  He  had  himself  examined  the  children  in  the  Royal  Free  Hospital 
and  his  impression  was,  that  not  only  had  there  been  a  great  want  of  proper 
nourishment,  but  that  their  clothing  was  by  no  means  equal  to  their  re- 
quirements. 

The  inquest  was  then  adjourned  until  the  12th.  At  its  resumption  the 
coroner  expressed  surprise  that  no  inquest  had,  as  yet,  been  held  in 
Surrey.28  After  evidence  of  death  had  been  given  by  staff  of  the  Royal 
Free  Hospital  Dr  Grainger  of  the  General  Board  of  Health  was  called. 
He  was  undoubtedly  a  key  witness  and  The  Times  quoted  in  full  his 
report  to  the  Board  which  he  read  out  at  the  inquest. 
Dr  Grainger  first  visited  Drouet's  on  the  5th.  He  said 

I  found  [that]  on  the  boys'  side  there  was  a  room  containing  18  beds  nearly 
touching  each  other,  in  which  were  35  boys  ill  with  cholera;  25  being  in 
bed  (two  in  each  bed)  and  10  sitting  round  the  fire,  being  convalescent.  One 
boy  had  just  died  on  my  entrance.  In  this  ward,  which  is  an  example  of 
the  arrangement  of  all  the  main  buildings  of  this  establishment,  there  were 
windows  only  on  one  side  -  a  construction  totally  incompatible  with  a  due 
supply  of  light  and  air. 

Dr  Grainger  found  only  one  nurse  on  the  girls'  side  who  had  to  attend 
several  wards  as  did  the  solitary  male  nurse  on  the  boys'  side.  Many  of 
the  children  were  vomiting  and  purging  and  calling  out  for  assistance. 
Because  of  the  lack  of  attendants  the  bedclothes  and  the  floors  were 
soaked  in  vomit  which  was  not  cleared  up.  It  is  a  horrible  picture  but 
worse  was  to  come,  for  on  Dr  Grainger's  second  visit  he  found  that  Mr 
Drouet  had  ignored  his  recommendations  for  alleviating  the  sufferings 
of  the  victims.  He  had,  for  example,  taken  on  no  extra  nurses  but  had 
allowed  convalescent  children  to  help  in  the  wards.  Two  nurses  from 
St  Pancras  had  been  on  continuous  call  for  nearly  48  hours  and  as  a 
result  not  only  were  they  exhausted  but  in  danger  of  catching  cholera 
themselves  because  of  this.  Dr  Grainger  continued 

the  consequences  of  all  this  inexcusable  neglect  was  that  on  Sunday  the 
bedclothes  were  still  soaked  with  the  evacuations  of  the  suffering  children, 
and  that  the  few  nurses  who  were  in  the  wards  were  obliged  to  run  from  one 
bed  to  another,  and  that  the  patients  were  most  inefficiently  attended  on. 

Dr  Grainger  singled  out  the  two  St  Pancras  nurses  by  name  and  praised 
them  for  their  devotion  to  duty  in  appalling  circumstances. 

He  pointed  out  that  while  notice  of  cholera  and  its  symptoms  had 
been  widely  circulated  by  the  Board,  the  medical  officer  at  Drouet's, 
Dr  Kite,  had  ignored  premonitory  symptoms  14  days  before  the  out- 
break. He  went  on, 
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The  interests  both  of  truth  and  humanity  compel  me  to  affirm  that  no 
effort  or  attempt  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  proprietor  to  carry  into  exe- 
cution some  of  the  most  essential  of  my  recommendations  given  on  Friday 
the  5th  of  January,  and  which  were  capable  of  speedy  execution. 

Furthermore,  Drouet  had  ignored  the  requirements  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  as  to  the  numbers  permitted  in  his  establishment  and 
had  also  persisted  in  accommodating  150  of  the  boys  next  to  a  yard  full 
of  animals.  On  23  December  there  were  1,372  children  housed  at 
Drouet's,  nearly  twice  the  permitted  number.  Dr  Grainger  continued, 

The  original  premises  were  totally  insufficient  to  accommodate  this  large 
number,  and  consequently,  .  .  .  new  buildings  were  erected.  In  the  con- 
struction of  these  buildings  none  of  the  sanitary  precautions  so  urgently 
demanded  by  the  circumstances  were  observed;  no  effective  ventilation 
was  provided;  and  especially  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  space  allowed, 
both  in  the  dormitories  and  schoolrooms,  was  altogether  inadequate  to  the 
number  of  inmates  they  subsequently  received. 

After  this,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  coroner  should  make  pointed 
reference  to  Drouet's  absence  from  the  inquest  and  decide  to  sub- 
poena him  if  he  did  not  turn  up  at  the  next  meeting.  The  Times  summed 
it  up  in  an  editorial29  which  sounded  a  curiously  fatalistic  note  at  the 
end  for 

there  was  no  doubt  about  the  victims  of  the  cholera.  They  were  all  marked 
for  destruction  long  beforehand.  It  was  no  pestilence  flying  over  a  place 
which  in  its  eccentric  selection  lighted  on  a  pauper  asylum.  The  truth  is, 
that  these  hapless  little  patients  were  predisposed  to  disease  .  .  .' 

Predisposed  the  'appointed  victims'  may  have  been  but  inhumanity  not 
fate  appears  to  have  been  the  direct  cause  of  their  deaths. 

The  Kensington  children  had  escaped  from  this  deathtrap,  although 
two  of  them  died  later  in  the  workhouse.  The  Chelsea  children  were  less 
fortunate.  If  the  Kensington  Guardians  are  to  be  believed  they  had 
received  no  news  of  the  outbreak  until  1 1  January  and  then,  not  from 
Drouet,  but  from  the  Poor  Law  Board.  The  Chelsea  Board  on  the  other 
hand  received  no  fewer  than  four  letters,  one  each  from  the  Poor  Law 
Board  and  the  Board  of  Health,  together  with  two  from  Drouet.  These 
were  all  considered  at  a  special  meeting  held  on  the  8th.30 

The  two  letters  from  the  Boards  gave  notice  of  the  outbreak  and  re- 
commended prompt  removal  of  the  children.  They  were  both  dated  the 
6th.  Drouet's  first  letter  was  dated  the  5th  and  simply  gave  notice  of  the 
death  and  burial  of  three  Chelsea  children,  all  from  cholera.  The 
second  is  d*ted  the  8th  and  is  pathetic : 

Dear  Sir,  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe  the  misery  there  is  here ;  fresh  cases 
are  being  reported  every  moment,  there  has  been  up  to  last  night  20  cases, 
six  have  died  belonging  to  Chelsea  and  I  fear  more  will  Die.  It  is  strange 
to  see  the  Poor  Little  things  go  off,  in  fact  they  are  gone  before  we  know  it 
and  that  accounts  for  little  Jordan  being  found  on  the  floor.  We  have  Day 
and  Night  Doctors,  two  from  the  Board  of  Health;  and  -  Grainger  Esq. 
from  the  Board  of  Health  is  here  daily,  he  was  here  all  day  yesterday.  Day 
&  Night  nurses  and  visits  from  all  sorts  of  Medical  Men  and  others  that 
know  anything  about  Cholera.  Nearly  700  children  have  left  and  today  more 
will  leave  and  it  is  intended  that  all  the  children  are  to  be  removed,  I  expect 
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by  this  time  you  have  had  notice  from  the  Board  of  Health  to  that  effect.  I 
am  sorry  to  state  several  of  the  children  that  have  been  taken  away  have 
died  since,  it  therefore  requires  care  where  to  put  them  that  the  disorder 
may  not  spread 

There  are  several  points  to  consider  about  this  letter.  Firstly  its  date; 
we  have  already  seen  that  the  first  public  notice  of  the  outbreak  had 
appeared  in  The  Times  of  the  4th  and  that  Drouet's  letter  of  the  5th 
simply  gave  the  bare  facts  of  three  children  having  died  of  cholera. 
Letters  from  the  Poor  Law  Board  and  the  General  Board  of  Health 
followed  on  the  6th.  Furthermore,  Dr  Kite,  medical  officer  at  Drouet's, 
stated  in  his  evidence  at  the  inquest  that  the  first  case  occurred  on  30 
December.31  Thus  Drouet,  in  a  position  to  be  the  first  to  inform  the 
Guardians  of  the  outbreak  was,  in  fact,  the  last.  That  this  was  no  accident 
in  this  case  is  proved  by  the  evidence  given  by  other  Boards  and  Ken- 
sington never  heard  from  Drouet  at  all.  Drouet  may  have  been  a  busy 
and  anxious  man  at  this  time  but  such  a  delay  in  informing  the  legal 
guardians  of  the  children  is  inexcusable.  Next  the  letter  contradicts  the 
evidence  of  Dr  Grainger  given  at  the  inquest  as  regards  his  instructions, 
especially  those  concerning  additional  attendants.  Why  is  'little  Jordan' 
mentioned  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  previous  criticism  of  his  being 
found  dead  on  the  floor  ?  It  certainly  could  not  have  emanated  from  the 
Chelsea  Guardians  who  knew  nothing  of  the  outbreak  from  Drouet 
previous  to  this  letter.  Such  a  letter  at  such  a  late  date  rings  false  and 
suggests  a  desire  to  cover  up  as  much  as  possible. 

The  result  of  the  above  letters  was  that  the  Guardians  decided  to 
adjourn  the  meeting  until  7  p.m.  that  evening  while  a  deputation  visited 
the  Poor  Law  Board  and  the  General  Board  of  Health  to  ask  their 
advice.  Another  deputation  was  also  to  go  to  Tooting  to  view  the  situ- 
ation there.  The  result  of  all  these  visits  was  unsatisfactory.32  The  Poor 
Law  Board  seems  to  have  been  reluctant  to  give  any  firm  advice  and 
agreed  with  the  Guardians'  suggestion  that  as  so  many  children  had 
already  been  removed  from  the  establishment  and  there  was  no  room 
at  Chelsea  anyway  the  children  might  as  well  stay  at  Tooting.  The 
Board  of  Health  strongly  advised  against  this  course  and  stated  that  any 
evils  resulting  from  this  decision  would  rest  squarely  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  Guardians.  Despite  this  the  Guardians  resolved  that  evening  to 
keep  the  children  at  Tooting.  This  was  to  result  in  their  censure  by  the 
coroner  some  days  later  at  the  inquest  on  five  Chelsea  children. 

At  the  resumed  inquest  at  Holborn  Drouet  appeared  with  counsel 
to  represent  him.33  After  a  long  discussion  with  the  coroner  the  barrister 
was  allowed  to  remain  in  court  to  make  suggestions  on  Drouet's  behalf 
but  not  to  plead  formally.  As  The  Times  remarked, 

'Mr  Ballantine  then  took  a  seat  behind  the  coroner,  and  occasionally 
suggested  questions  which  were  put  by  Mr  Wakley  to  the  witnesses.' 

The  first  of  these,  the  clerk  of  the  Holborn  Union,  admitted  that  there 
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was  no  clear  contract  between  the  Guardians  and  Mr  Drouet.  He  read 
out  a  letter  from  Drouet  dated  16  October  1847,  which  is  of  some  interest. 

'My  establishment  [Drouet  wrote]  is  for  children  only,  and  I  have  spared 
no  expense  to  make  it  second  to  none.  There  are  five  schools  conducted 
by  competent  teachers  and  a  chaplain.  Various  trades,  etc.,  are  taught  by 
well-conducted  masters.  I  can  take  the  numbers  you  propose  to  place  out 
at  the  charge  of  4/6  per  head  per  week.  This  includes  every  charge,  as  also 
conveying  them  to  and  from  the  establishment. 

A  rosy  picture!  Let  us  examine  a  report  on  the  school  by  Seymour 
Tremenheere,  Assistant  Poor  Law  Commissioner,  dated  28  February 
1846.34 

There  were  406  boys  and  317  girls  attending  the  school  at  this  date, 
a  total  of  723.  Tremenheere  found  that  the  standard  was  below  that  of 
Mr  Aubin's  pauper  school  at  Norwood,  in  particular  there  was  little 
comprehension  of  material  read.  The  girls'  instruction  was  more  back- 
ward than  the  boys'.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  they  spent 
much  time  making  shirts  (50  doz.  a  week)  on  contract  for  an  outside 
contractor.  The  boys  were  taught  by  one  trained  master  with  two  assis- 
tants. As  Guardians  had  objected  to  the  teaching  of  geography,  grammar 
and  etymology,  reading  lessons  were  very  mechanical.  The  girls  were 
taught  by  a  mistress,  one  assistant,  and  13  monitors.  No  chaplain  is 
mentioned  and  as  to  the  'various  trades'  Tremenheere  is  silent,  mainly 
one  suspects,  because  instruction  in  these  did  not  exist. 

To  return  to  the  inquest,  a  series  of  monthly  reports  of  visits  by  the 
Holborn  Guardians  were  read  out.35  On  9  May  1848  the  Guardians 
noted  that  the  potatoes  served  for  dinner  were  bad  and  that  the  boys 
appeared  sickly.  On  their  being  questioned  Drouet's  conduct  became 
violent.  He  protested  that  the  Guardians'  procedure  was  improper  and 
called  the  boys  'liars'.  On  further  questions  being  put  his  behaviour 
became  more  violent  and  finally,  as  one  of  the  Guardians  said,  'to  avoid 
further  altercation  we  left,  not  having  fully  completed  the  object  of  our 
visit'.  Drouet  later  apologised  for  his  behaviour. 
In  answer  to  further  questions  another  Guardian  said, 
We  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  that  the  children  received  the  amount  of 
food  mentioned  in  the  diet  table.  I  don't  know  any  means  by  which,  in 
such  an  establishment,  this  could  be  secured.  I  do  not  conceive  that,  as  a 
guardian,  I  had  any  control  over  the  dietary  or  clothing  of  the  children. 

If  the  Guardians  could  shrug  off  responsibility  in  this  way  one  wonders 
who  the  children  might  look  to.  There  was  general  agreement  that 
4/6d.  per  child  was  an  adequate  sum  for  their  maintenance.  The  cost  of 
keeping  children  at  Holborn  Workhouse  varied  between  2/6|d.  and 
3/ id.  a  week. 

The  next  witness  to  be  called  was  Mr  Richard  Hall,  a  former  Assis- 
tant Poor  Law  Commissioner  and  now  a  Poor  Law  Inspector.  The 
coroner's  questions  were  revealing. 
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Will  you  state  what  is  your  view  as  to  the  extent  of  the  power  that  can  be 
exercised  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  over  Mr  Drouet's  Establish- 
ment ?  -  I  think  they  can  exercise  no  power  directly  over  Mr  Drouet's 
Establishment;  but  I  think  they  can  do  so  indirectly,  by  requiring  the 
parishes  to  withdraw  their  children.  Neither  Mr  Drouet  himself,  nor  any 
of  the  persons  doing  duty  in  his  establishment,  are  officers  under  the  Poor 
Law,  and  therefore  they  are  not  amenable  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners . . . 

He  then  went  on  to  describe  a  proposition  to  help  Drouet  pay  for 
additional  teachers  out  of  public  funds  with  a  recommendation  that  not 
more  than  400  boys  or  160  senior  girls  should  be  taught  at  the  same  time. 
To  this  the  coroner  commented, 

Was  that  a  recommendation,  or  order,  or  what  was  it  ?  -  It  was  very  hard 
to  say  what  it  was  [a  laugh].  I  was  conscious  at  the  time  that  I  had  no  means 
of  enforcing  this  order,  or  recommendation,  or  suggestion.  -  What  addit- 
ional power  could  you  have  over  this  establishment  in  point  of  law  by  a 
grant  of  money  from  the  Government  ?  -  None ;  but  our  recommendations 
would  probably  be  more  heeded  [a  laugh]  .  .  . 

After  further  questioning  the  coroner  asked. 

Have  you  any  official  authority  to  visit  such  establishments  as  Mr  Drouet's  ? 
-  Yes,  that  power  is  given  me  by  Act  of  Parliament.  I  may  visit  any  place 
where  any  pauper  children  are  lodged  -  for  instance,  a  hospital  -  but  I 
have  no  power  to  set  about  regulating  them  there.  I  may  observe,  that  the 
connexion  which  the  Poor  Law  Board  holds  with  establishments  of  this 
kind  is  as  perplexing  to  them  as  it  is  likely  to  be  to  you. 

Mr  Hall  was  not  the  only  person  to  feel  perplexed.  It  was  a  feeling  that 
was  probably  experienced  by  many  of  the  readers  of  this  exchange. 

The  inquest  on  the  St  Pancras  children36  revealed  that  here  too  the 
Guardians  had  no  clear  contract  with  Drouet.  The  children  themselves 
in  evidence  emphasized  again  and  again  that  they  never  had  enough 
food. '  We  had  not  enough  at  any  meal ',  said  one,  and  John  Woodhouse, 
a  boy  often,  said, '.  .  .  I  have  known  boys  so  hungry  that  they  have  got 
over  the  palings  to  eat  the  stuff  out  of  the  pig-tubs  and  the  wash  given 
to  the  pigs.'  They  were  badly  clothed  except  on  visits  by  the  Guardians 
and  if  they  complained  the  schoolmaster  beat  them.  In  the  circum- 
stances most  preferred  not  to  complain.  All  the  children  preferred  the 
workhouse  -  there  they  had  enough  to  eat. 

The  evidence  of  the  Holborn  children  confirmed  the  above  evidence 
and  in  addition  they  complained  of  lack  of  water.37  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  St  Pancras  jury  censured  the  laxness  of  the  Guardians  and 
condemned  the  conditions  at  Surrey  Hall  together  with  the  whole 
system  of  farming  out  workhouse  children.38 

The  Holborn  inquest  took  two  further  days  for  its  completion  and  the 
final  verdict,  reached  at  midnight,  was  that  Drouet  was  responsible 
for  the  deaths  of  the  Holborn  children.  As  he  was  not  present,  the  coroner 
issued  a  warrant  for  his  apprehension.39 

The  trial  of  Drouet  for  manslaughter  in  April  was  fully  reported  in 

36  The  Times  19/1/1849  :  8. 

37  The  Times  20/1/1849  :  3. 

38  The  Times  19/1/1849  :  8. 

39  The  Times  24/1/ 1849  :  5. 
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The  Times  and  makes  sorry  reading.40  After  two  days  of  legal  quibbling, 
an  inept  prosecution  and  a  judge  who  appears  to  have  shown  partiality 
towards  the  defence,  Drouet  was  acquitted  to  the  sounds  of  applause. 
The  Times  editorial  did  not  mince  its  words. 

There  is  something  indescribably  sickening  about  the  report  of  this  trial 
[it  said].  That  portion  of  mankind  who  are  not  practitioners  of  the  law  fix 
their  attention  upon  the  evidence  which  broadly  shows  that  the  wretched 
children  -  the  four  and  sixpenny  boys  and  girls  in  their  Tooting-Asylum 
shall  we  call  it  ?  -  were  badly  fed,  badly  clothed,  badly  housed  -  that  the 
rooms  were  overcrowded,  ill-ventilated,  or  not  ventilated  at  all ;  that  there 
was  but  one  day  of  the  week  -  the  Sunday  -  on  which  the  poor  unfortunate 
creatures  had  a  sufficiency  of  clothing  to  protect  their  limbs  from  the  inclem- 
ency of  the  weather.  We  find  all  this  stated  in  evidence,  ...  [It  seems] 
either  that  the  case  for  the  prosecution  has  been  improperly  conducted,  or 
that  the  law  of  England  is  as  defective  and  execrable  on  this  point  as  on 
some  hundred  of  others  ...  At  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  and  upon  such 
a  point,  Mr  Drouet  has  been  acquitted.  His  position  before  the  public  has 
not  been  affected  in  the  smallest  degree  by  such  a  verdict.  The  testimony  of 
the  witnesses  remains  as  it  was  before.  The  only  result  of  last  week's  trial 
is  that  the  prosecution  was  not  prepared  to  prove  the  particular  child's 
condition  before  the  attack  of  cholera.  They  could  only  show  that  he  was 
one  in  an  establishment  where  a  system  prevailed  which  must  necessarily  be 
destructive  to  the  health  of  all  who  were  committed  to  it.  There  is  but  one 
favourable  point  in  this  terrible  tragedy,  which  is,  that  the  deaths  of  these 
150  Tooting  children  will  effectually  break  up  the  child-farming  system 
-  and  for  ever. 

This  proved  indeed  to  be  the  one  bright  spot  in  a  sorry  affair.  The 
Poor  Law  Board,  which  for  years  had  complacently  allowed  parishes  to 
place  their  children  in  establishments  over  which  the  Board  had,  in 
fact,  no  legal  powers,  now  hastened  to  acquire  them.  By  the  Act  of  12 
and  13  Victoria  c.  13  the  Board  was  empowered  to  inspect  establish- 
ments for  pauper  children,  to  issue  rules  for  their  government  as  if 
they  were  workhouses,  to  remove  unsuitable  staff,  and  to  regulate  con- 
tracts made  between  their  proprietors  and  the  parochial  authorities. 

In  the  case  of  the  London  area  this  was  a  question  of  closing  the  stable 
door  after  the  horse  had  bolted,  for  only  two  such  establishments  re- 
mained. The  Tooting  school  was  broken  up  in  the  spring  of  1849  on  the 
death  of  Drouet  though  whether  this  was  due  to  the  cholera  or  remorse 
is  not  recorded.  Mr  Aubin's  establishment  at  Norwood  became  the 
school  of  the  Central  London  district,  one  of  the  school  districts  formed 
by  groups  of  unions  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Poor  Law  Board.41 
The  Tooting  affair  revealed  only  too  vividly  the  vulnerability  of  pauper 
children  and  the  lack  of  any  proper  regulation  for  their  welfare  under 
the  Poor  Law.  Here  surely  was  no  need  for  the  championship  of  a 
Shaftesbury  or  a  Barnardo.  Many  guardians  were  humane  men  who 
carried  out  their  duties  in  a  conscientious  manner,  and  yet  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  in  this  matter  they  had  failed  in  their  trust  to  the  children 
for  whom  they  were  legally  responsible.  Many  imperfections  remained 
in  the  system  of  poor  relief  but  at  least  establishments  such  as  Drouet's 
vanished  for  ever,  never  to  return. 

40  The  Times  14/4/1849  :  5;  16/4/1849  :  7. 

41  Pari.  Papers,  1850,  Vol.  27,  2nd  Annual  Report  of  Poor  Law  Board. 
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A  note  on  sources 

The  minutes  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  of  the  Kensington  and  Chelsea 
Unions  may  be  seen  at  the  Greater  London  Record  Office  (London  Records). 
Early  files  of  The  Times  newspaper  are  held  by  many  major  public  reference 
libraries  either  in  the  original  or  on  microfilm.  Reference  was  also  made  to  the 
excellent  sets  of  Parliamentary  Papers  and  Statutes  at  the  Guildhall  Library. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  ST  MARY, 
WALTON-ON-THAMES 

BY 
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THE  parish  church  of  Walton-on-Thames  stands  on  the  south  side 
of  Church  Street,  opposite  the  turning  that  leads  down  to  the 
mediaeval  manor-house  and  the  site  of  the  ferry  which,  before  the 
building  of  Walton  Bridge,  provided  the  only  link  with  the  Middlesex 
bank  of  the  river.1 

We  have  the  evidence  of  Doomsday  Book  that  'Waletona'  had  a 
church  in  1086,  but  there  is  no  conclusive  proof  that  it  was  anything 
more  substantial  than  a  comparatively  humble  timber  structure  like  that 
which  survives  in  part  at  Greensted-juxta-Ongar,  in  Essex.  The  oldest 
portions  of  the  present  building  appear  to  be  the  piers  of  the  north 
arcade,  with  round,  scalloped  capitals  and  bases  cut  octagonal  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  together  with  the  lower  half  of  the  north  wall,  all  of 
c.  1 1 50.  (See  plan). 

The  chancel  was  rebuilt  in  the  fourteenth  century,  doubtless  for  the 
usual  reason  that  a  shallow  Norman  east  end  was  inconvenient  for  the 
more  elaborate  ritual  that  had  by  now  come  into  use.  The  tracery  has  all 
been  renewed  but  the  attractive  reticulated  pattern  of  the  east  window, 
at  least,  is  almost  certainly  a  facsimile,  since  it  incorporates  two  panels  of 
contemporary  glass,  one  charged  with  the  well-known  device  for  teach- 
ing the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  other  bearing  the  instruments  of  the 
Passion. 

In  the  south  wall  of  the  sanctuary  is  a  piscina  with  a  restored,  trefoil 
head  and  two  sinks,  following  Pope  Innocent's  directive  that  the  hands 
should  be  washed  separately  from  the  sacred  vessels.  West  of  this  is  a 
sedile,  also  with  a  trefoil  head.  The  chancel  arch  is  of  two  chamfered 
orders,  springing  from  semi-octagonal  responds  with  moulded  capitals 
and  bases. 

As  the  octagonal  piers  and  chamfered  arches  of  the  south  arcade  are 
similar  in  detail,  it  can  reasonably  be  assumed  that  the  decision  to  enlarge 
the  church  by  the  addition  of  a  south  aisle  was  made  about  the  same  time. 
The  doorway  and  windows  in  the  south  wall,  however,  were  at  least  half 
a  century  later  and  one  can  perhaps  see  this  as  an  instance  of  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Black  Death,  with  its  disruption  of  the  whole  economy, 
including  the  building  trade,  and  perhaps  the  effects  of  conscription  for 
the  King's  Works  on  the  depleted  ranks  of  skilled  masons.  On  the  east 
respond  of  this  arcade  are  scratched  three  votive  crosses,  similar  to 
those  often  left  by  pilgrims  bound  for  Canterbury. 

It  is  usually  assumed  without  question  that  the  practically  identical 
arches  of  the  north  arcade  (Plate  III)  were  renewed  at  the  same  time.  The 

1  N.G.R.  TQ  102665. 
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original  arches  may,  of  course,  have  failed,  since  the  Norman  piers 
which  carry  them  have  been  forced  out  of  true,  presumably  by  the  com- 
bined action  of  an  ill-tied  roof  and  inadequate  foundations,  but  there  are 
instances  of  twelfth-century  construction  successfully  withstanding 
worse  punishment.  Such  a  thirst  for  uniformity,  moreover,  is  more 
typical  of  the  Renaissance  than  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  reconstruction 
of  the  arches  may  even  date  as  late  as  the  early  seventeenth  century, 
when  the  original  semi-circular  arches  would  have  largely  obstructed 
the  view  of  those  sitting  in  the  new  north  gallery. 

The  Perpendicular  south  door,  although  much  restored,  has  shields 
bearing  crosses  in  the  spandrils.  This  may  have  been  the  main  entrance, 
in  the  traditional  position,  to  be  superseded  by  the  west  porch  under 
the  tower  in  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  century  when  it  appears  to 
have  become  very  much  a  squire's  door,  linked  by  Church  Walk  with 
the  gates  of  Ashley  Park.  Now  what  appears  to  have  been  a  charming 
south  porch  has  been  rebuilt  in  coldly  correct  flint-work  and,  divorced 
from  its  original  purpose,  serves  as  a  cramped  little  choir  vestry.  A 
north  door  opposite  was  bricked  up  in  1761  so  that  additional  seating 
could  compensate  for  that  lost  by  the  erection  of  the  Shannon  Monu- 
ment. 

The  tower  (Plates  IVa  and  b),  has  been  so  frequently  and  so  radically 
restored  that  it  is  difficult  to  date.  Traditionally  of  the  late  fifteenth 
century,  it  must  have  had  a  predecessor  since  earlier  in  the  same  century 
it  is  recorded  as  having  four  bells,  one  of  which,  inscribed  In  Multis 
Annis  Resonet  Campana  Johannis,  was  recast  in  1883  as  No.  6  of  the 
present  peal.  Early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  weathered  off-sets  of 
the  buttresses  were  ironed  out  with  brick  splays,  giving  a  curiously 
modern,  streamlined  effect,  but  so  ungraceful  is  the  resulting  outline 
and  so  inaccurately  do  they  appear  to  have  been  set  out  that  one  can  only 
assume  that  the  churchwardens  called  in  some  local  jobbing  builder 
prepared  to  do  the  work  on  the  cheap. 

In  this  century  also  what  were  doubtless  narrow,  round-headed  open- 
ings with  splayed  reveals  in  the  north  wall  were  replaced  by  triple  lights 
with  cusped  heads  under  square  dripstones.  Another  recess  with  a 
depressed  ogee  arched  head  was  also  cut  beside  the  sedile  in  the  south 
wall  of  the  chancel;  it  was  probably  an  aumbry  and  not,  as  has  been 
suggested,  an  Easter  Sepulchre,  which  is  generally  found  in  the  opposite 
wall. 

Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  galleries  were  added  on  the  west  and 
north  sides  (Plate  III),  the  latter  involving  the  raising  of  the  aisle  walls  in 
brick-work.  This  may  reflect  the  fact  that,  unlike  their  predecessors, 
James  I  and  his  queen,  Anne  of  Denmark,  had  a  particular  affection  for 
the  near-by  Oatlands  Palace,  staying  there  frequently  for  the  hunting, 
and  this  would  have  meant  the  attendance  for  worship  of  a  large  house- 
hold as  well  as  of  additional  local  inhabitants  dependent  on  the  Court. 

In  1633: 

Chester  presents  Walton  with  a  bridle 

To  curb  women's  tongues  which  talk  too  idle. 

This  was  inscribed  on  a  scold's  bridle,  stolen  in  1965  and  now  replaced 
by  a  replica.  The  traditional  Mr  Chester,  defrauded  of  a  legacy  through 
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a  woman  prattling,  seems  a  more  likely  explanation  than  the  modern 
theory  that  the  City  of  Chester  and  a  Lancashire  Walton  were  involved. 

The  remainder  of  that  troubled  century  was  full  of  incident,  if  it  left 
little  trace  in  the  fabric.  There  was  the  crazed  Puritan  soldier  who  (as 
recounted  in  Cobbett's  Reformation)  irrupted  into  the  church  at  service 
time  carrying  four  candles  which  he  successively  extinguished  as  token 
of  the  abolition  of  the  Sabbath,  Tithes,  Ministers  and  The  Bible!  There 
was  the  unhappy  little  band  of  'Diggers',  dragged  here  by  the  angry 
commoners  from  their  settlement  on  St  George's  Hill  and  apparently 
only  released  through  the  intervention  of  a  magistrate.  And  there  is  the 
tragically  terse  record  in  the  registers  of  the  burial  of  a  Cavalier  and  his 
boy,  victims  perhaps  of  a  skirmish  at  Oatlands  when  Rupert  was  probing 
the  defences  of  London. 

On  the  respond  of  the  Norman  arcade  near  the  pulpit  is  painted  the 
quatrain  attributed  to  the  young  Elizabeth: 

Christ  was  the  Worde  and  spake  it 
He  took  the  bread  and  break  it 
And  what  the  Worde  doth  make  it 
That  I  believe  and  take  it. 

This  saying  is  first  recorded  in  1675  but  its  appearance  here  is  not 
mentioned  by  early  County  historians  and  topographers.  It  seems  likely 
that  it  was  added  by  some  nineteenth-century  incumbent  who  saw  this 
masterly  piece  of  Royal  equivocation  as  containing  'thoughts  beyond 
our  thoughts'. 

The  eighteenth  century  is  usually  considered  a  sleepy  one  as  far  as  the 
Church  is  concerned  but  at  Walton  the  peace  was  shattered  by  a  literally 
'monumental'  row,  which  split  the  parish,  of  which  more  hereafter.  As 
usual  a  number  of  elegant  wall  tablets  within  the  church  and  superbly- 
lettered  tombstones  without  bear  witness  to  the  instinctive  good  taste  of 
the  humblest  mason  in  the  'Age  of  Reason'.  Nothing  that  has  been  added 
since  is  in  any  way  remarkable  with  the  exception  of  the  delightful  late 
seventeenth-century  organ  case  (Plate  VI),  said  to  have  come  from 
Windsor  Castle  as  a  gift  from  Queen  Victoria. 

The  First  World  War  is  remembered  by  the  memorial  to  those  who 
died  in  the  Anzac  Hospital  at  Mount  Felix  and  by  the  formation  of  a 
new  baptistery  at  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle.  The  scars  of  fire  bombs 
near  the  chancel  steps  are  reminders  of  the  narrow  escape  the  church 
had  from  being  gutted  during  its  successor,  but  the  whole  building  bears 
witness  that  the  well-intentioned  restorer  is  as  much  to  be  feared  as  the 
malice  of  the  enemy. 

MONUMENTS 

1587.  John  Selwyn,  Keeper  of  the  Royal  Park  at  Oatlands.  Brass,  in  five 
plates,  four  of  which  show  John,  his  wife  Susan,  their  six  sons  and 
five  daughters.  All  eleven  children  were  living  at  their  father's  death 
which  was  remarkable  in  those  days  of  heavy  infant  mortality.  The 
fifth  plate  shows  Selwyn's  famous  exploit  in  jumping  from  his  horse 
on  to  the  back  of  a  stag,  guiding  it  with  his  dagger  before  the  Queen 
and  stabbing  it  to  death  at  her  feet.  (This  is  a  palimpsest,  hung  to 
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show  what  was  presumably  a  rejected  design  on  the  reverse  in  which 
the  rider  is  bareheaded,  wears  spurs  and  grasps  an  antler.2) 
Now  in  the  north  aisle  but  formerly  in  the  chancel. 

1 68 1.  William  Lilly,  Astrologer,  Doctor  and  sometime  Churchwarden. 
'The  cunning  man,  hight  SidropheP  of  Samuel  Butler's  'Hudibras', 
who  foretold  the  Plague  and  the  Fire  of  London,  the  latter  so  accurately 
that  he  was  accused  of  starting  it.  A  black,  marble  slab  which  cost  six 
pounds,  four  shillings  and  six  pence,  the  monumentum  amoris  of  his 
great  friend,  Elias  Ashmole,  the  antiquary.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel,  but  according  to  Manning  and  Bray,  formerly  before  the 
altar. 

1 72 1.  Matthew  Kirkbye,  sometime  Rector  of  Shepperton.  (He  was 
ejected  from  the  living  in  1707.) 
Wall  monument,  north  side  of  the  chancel. 

c.  1756.  Richard  Boyle,  Second  Viscount  Shannon,  by  Louis  Roubiliac. 
(Plates  V  and  VI.) 

Erected  by  his  daughter,  Grace,  Countess  of  Middlesex,  'justly  sen- 
sible of  the  inexpressible  loss  of  her  respectable  parents'  in  the  teeth 
of  fierce  opposition  from  a  churchwarden  and  thirty-three  members 
of  the  vestry  who  claimed  that  the  proposed  monument  would  block 
two  windows  and  mean  the  loss  of  twelve  seats.  The  Vicar  and  the 
other  churchwarden,  however,  supported  the  Countess  and  the  objec- 
tors failed  to  appear  at  the  Faculty  Office  to  prevent  the  grant  of  1758. 
The  General,  a  volunteer  at  the  Boyne  who  was  also  present  at  Vigo 
Bay,  rose  steadily  to  the  eminence  of  '  FIELD-Marshall  of  all  his 
MAJESTY'S  forces'.  He  is  carved  standing  before  a  tent  and  leaning 
negligently  on  a  mortar  with  left  hip  thrust  out,  a  stance  much  fav- 
oured by  the  sculptor,  witness  the  'Garrick'  Shakespeare  in  the 
British  Museum.  His  mourning  daughter  droops  gracefully  over  an 
urn  on  a  stage  below,  a  figure  repeated  on  Roubiliac's  Lynn  Monu- 
ment at  Southwark  (1760).  Both  are  exquisitely  carved  but  the  limited 
depth  available  has  led  to  some  curious  distortions  in  the  miscellaneous 
military  equipage  lying  about;  a  field-gun,  for  example,  viewed 
obliquely,  proves  to  have  a  curved  barrel ! 

1813.  Henry  Shrine,  topographical  writer,  by  John  Bacon,  Junior. 
Author  of  works  on  Wales  and  the  rivers  of  England.  The  wall  tablet 
shows  an  oak  tree  'screening'  young  saplings,  some  of  which,  without 
foliage,  represent  children  who  died  young. 
North  wall  of  chancel,  above  sacristry  door. 

1 821.  Mr  and  Mrs  Christopher  d'Oyly  by  Francis  Chantrey. 
The  disconsolate  widow,  mourning  over  her  husband's  monument. 
South  wall  of  chancel. 

2  See  Surrey  A.C.,  xxxm  (1920)  13-7,  where  Mr  Stephenson  points  out  two 
curious  mistakes  in  the  lettering. 
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1824.  Lady  Williams  by  Joseph  Gott. 
Relief  of  a  seated  woman  being  comforted  by  Faith.  (Her  husband,  a 
sailor  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  is  buried  in  Hersham  Church.) 
North  wall  of  chancel,  east  end. 

In  the  Churchyard: 

1 82 1.  Edward  ' 'Lumpy'  Stevens,  cricketer  and  gardener  to  Lord 
Tankerville  of  Walton  House  (Mount  Felix).  Famous  for  making  the 
ball  shoot.  When  playing  for  5  of  All  England  v.  5  of  Hambledon  on 
the  Portsmouth  Artillery  Ground  he  three  times  sent  the  ball  between 
the  stumps  without  dislodging  the  bail,  leading  to  the  adoption  by 
M.C.C.  of  a  third  stump. 
South-west  of  south  porch. 

1842.  William  Maginn,  poet  and  journalist.  Wrote  for  Blackwood's.  Died 
at  Walton  from  tuberculosis,  after  release  from  a  debtors'  prison.  Said 
to  be  the  original  of  Captain  Shandon  in  Thackeray's  Pendennis. 
Granite  Celtic  cross,  west  of  tower. 


BELLS 

5th 

4th 
7th 
Tenor 

3rd 

Treble  \ 

2nd 

6th 


1606.  Richard  Eldridge,  Inscribed:  'Our  Hope  is  in  the 
Lord.' 

1608.   Joseph  Carter. 

1 610.    William  Carter. 

1 65 1.  Bryan  Eldridge.  Bears  the  name  of  the  church- 
wardens :  John  Taylor  and  Thomas  James. 

1726.  Inscribed:  'The  gift  of  John  Palmer,  Esq.  High 
Sheriff  of  this  County.' 

1883.   John  Warner  &  Sons.  (6th  a  mediaeval  bell,  recast.) 


PLATE 

The  oldest  piece  of  plate  is  a  paten,  8  inches  dia.  inscribed : 

This  peice  [sic]  of  Plate  was  bought  by  the  Parishnors  of  Walton-on- 
Thames  in  the  County  of  Surr'y.  Jer.  Wilford,  Edwd.  Bucknell,  Church 
Wardens.  17 14. 

Other  eighteenth-century  items  include  a  paten  4!  inches  dia.  of  c.  1728, 
a  chalice  9  inches  high  of  1757  and  two  flagons  13  inches  high  of  the 
same  date. 

The  remainder  of  the  plate  is  nineteenth-century  or  modern. 


PRIESTS  AND  MINISTERS 

(a)  From  Manning  and  Bray's  History  and  Antiquities  of  Surrey  (1804-14) : 
Rectors      1302        Robert  de  Harewedon 
1 327/8     Ralph  de  Hackton 
John  de  Wylye 
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Rectors      1329/30  John  de  la  Haye 

John  Wylieu  or  Wyliex 

John  Preston 
1374/5     Nicholas  Long 
1383/4    Richard  Golle 

(Rectory  appropriated  1414) 
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Vicars 

William  Foxe 

1453 

Roger  Eliot 

1463/4 

Richard  Wynyeve 

1464 

Christopher  Bank 

1467 

John  Croxton 

1509 

William  Pynchebek,  alias  Flower 

1527/8 

John  Bykerdyke 

1546 

Robert  Turner 

1574 

Richard  Barton 

Richard  Uridge 

1633 

Leonard  Cooke 

-  Witherell 

David  Anderson 

Richard  Hutchinson 

Samuel  Croxall 

1723/4 

William  Gardiner 

1750 

Simon  Hughes 

1777 

Richard  Kilsha 

(b)  From  the  Registers 

1798 

Thomas  Doyly 

1816 

Thomas  Hatch 

1851 

C.  Lushington 

1864 

Thomas  McCowan 

1901 

W.  Kamp  Bussell 

1931 

R.  M.  Pattison  Muir 

1939 

Cyril  W.  Job 

1944 

J.  Crichton-Melville 

1955 

Geoffrey  G.  P.  Greig 

i960 

John  M.  Evans 

1969 

Anthony  J.  Carter 
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January 

Southwark:  Excavations  at  Broadwall  (TQ  31428027) 

An  excavation  took  place  at  the  north  end  of  National  Car  Parks'  car  park  in 
Hatfields.  A  trench  50  feet  by  10  inches  was  cut  across  Broadwall  but  the  road- 
way itself  was  not  excavated  because  of  the  presence  of  a  deep  sewer  down  the 
middle.  The  eastern  half  of  the  trench  was  extensively  disturbed  by  a  basement 
and  service  pipes,  but  was  excavated  down  to  river  clay,  down  to  which  the  dis- 
turbance extended.  Thus  the  true  top  of  the  river  clay  in  this  section  was  not 
preserved. 

The  western  half  of  the  trench  was  also  disturbed  by  a  19th  century  cellar  but 
beneath  the  pavement  was  found  three  layers  of  compacted  gravel  intercalated 
with  black  layers  containing  a  little  domestic  rubbish.  Beneath  the  lowest  gravel 
layer  was  another  black  layer  which  contained  material  dateable  to  the  second 
quarter  of  the  17th  century  so  that  all  the  gravel  layers  must  date  to  after  c.  1650. 
Beneath  this  was  river  clay  which  was  excavated  to  about  10  feet  deep,  with  a 
slight  change  of  colour  at  about  o  feet  O.D. 

These  gravel  layers  are  obviously  road  surfaces  on  top  of  the  clay  river  bank 
known  as  Broadwall.  Their  late  date  is  rather  surprising,  but  the  bank  was  obvi- 
ously used  before  without  any  surface  on  it  though  the  material  would  suggest 
not  before  about  1625.  It  was  unfortunately  not  possible  to  obtain  a  profile  of 
the  bank  because  of  the  disturbed  nature  of  the  site,  nor  did  it  produce  any 
dating  evidence  for  the  building  of  the  bank.  (G.  J.  Dawson) 

February 

Farnham:  Earliest  road  in  West  Street  (SU  83684675) 

A  deep  trench  was  cut  in  West  Street  to  accommodate  a  surface  water  drain. 
The  section  ran  from  the  E.  corner  of  Vernon  House  to  the  Hart  Junction.  The 
trench  cut  through  the  deposits  here  to  a  depth  of  16  feet  and  provided  a  section 
through  previous  road  surfaces  and  the  river  gravels  of  Terrace  E,  penetrating 
several  feet  into  the  Lower  Greensand.  Natural  deposits  are  replaced  at  a  depth 
of  about  40  inches  by  a  black  layer  containing  abraded  flints,  pieces  of  wood  and 
animal  bones.  The  layer  is  approximately  5  inches  thick  and  is  topped  in  some 
places  with  3  inch  rounded  cobbles.  A  metatarsal  of  a  juvenile  red  deer  was 
found  in  the  deposit.  Above  the  black  layer  were  seen  many  indeterminate 
brownish  gravel  layers  before  the  modern  road  foundation  begins  at  a  depth  of 
approximately  8  inches.  No  finds  useful  for  dating  have  been  recovered. 

In  the  writer's  opinion,  the  depth  and  strikingly  different  colour  of  this  layer 
compared  with  the  later  road  surfaces  suggest  that  it  may  well  be  of  R-B  date. 

(H.  G.  A.  Booth) 

Walton  and  Weybridge:  Ice  houses 

The  Mount  Felix  ice  house  has  been  located  in  the  gardens  of  Hill  Rise,  Manor 
Road  (TQ  098667).  Only  a  10  foot  fragment  remains,  but  as  this  is  curved  in 
two  planes  a  reconstruction  has  been  possible,  revealing  that  its  dimensions 
were  similar  to  those  of  the  Burhill  ice  house.  Information  is  sought  as  to  whether 
its  destruction  was  deliberate  or  as  a  result  of  bombing. 

According  to  Lady  Smallpiece,  the  upper  part  of  the  Claremont  ice  house 
has  been  blown  off,  presumably  by  the  same  vandals  who  have  badly  damaged  the 
Claremont  Belvedere.  {Dial  Stone) 

March 

Bramley:  Flint  and  other  finds  (TQ  016443) 

The  discovery  of  worked  flint  and  what  appears  to  be  small  pebbles  covered 
with  a  layer  of  white  glaze  has  been  reported  by  Mr  A.  M.  Green  of  Old  Firs, 
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Linersh  Wood  Green,  Bramley.  Some  of  the  flint  material  shows  secondary 
working  and  is  of  mesolithic  type.  The  glazed  pebbles  are  not  so  easy  to  place. 
Mr  Green  drew  attention  to  slight  hollows  in  the  lawn  near  the  place  where  the 
flint  had  been  found.  The  site,  which  is  in  his  garden,  is  on  the  edge  of  the  Hythe 
beds  of  the  Lower  Greensand  where  they  join  the  Alluvium  bordering  the 
Bramley  branch  of  the  River  Wey.  (E.  E.  Harrison) 

Streatham:  London  -  Portslade  Roman  Road  (TQ  303731) 

Observations  carried  out  at  a  building  site  at  the  north  corner  of  the  junction 
of  Telford  Avenue  with  Streatham  Hill  produced  inconclusive  evidence  for  the 
course  of  the  London  to  Portslade  Roman  road.  A  strip  about  20  feet  wide  along 
the  west  side  of  the  site  was  not  excavated  except  in  the  basements  of  a  former 
house  but  the  rest  of  the  site  was  crossed  by  many  contractor's  trenches  and  one 
sewer  trench  was  cut  from  the  corner  of  the  site  to  the  centre  of  Telford  Avenue. 
Layers  of  post-medieval  metalling  were  observed  and  patches  of  orange  gravel 
containing  some  chalk  flints.  This  last  was  almost  certainly  road  metalling  but 
any  possible  indication  of  alignment  was  obscured  by  shoring.  Similar  orange 
gravel  was  found  elsewhere  on  the  site  where  it  had  been  laid  to  form  the  drive- 
ways of  the  former  house.  The  site  generally  showed  post  medieval  disturbance 
to  a  depth  of  some  20  inches. 

The  projected  course  of  the  London  -  Portslade  road  runs  diagonally  from 
S.W.  to  N.E.  across  the  site. 

(Condensed  from  D.  Imber  in  S.L.A.S.  Newsheet) 

April 

Putney:  Further  excavations  at  The  Piatt  (TQ  239767) 

The  Wandsworth  Historical  Society  carried  out  a  further  excavation  on  both 
sides  of  The  Piatt  at  the  end  of  last  year.  The  result  of  previous  excavations  were 
noted  in  Bulletin  No.  28  (April,  1967).  The  work  was  under  the  direction  of 
Messrs.  P.  Atkins,  N.  Farrant  and  S.  Warren. 

Previous  excavations  in  The  Piatt  and  elsewhere  had  established  that  there 
was  an  R-B  settlement  at  Putney  from  c.  A.  d.  70  to  370.  A  ditch  system  of  the 
1st  century,  overlaid  by  a  possible  hut  floor,  was  discovered  during  an  excavation 
at  the  end  of  1966  in  the  garden  of  Nos.  6-12  The  Piatt.  In  the  'floor'  was  dis- 
covered a  burial  urn  of  the  early  2nd  century.  The  aims  of  the  1967  excavation, 
which  in  the  main  was  into  the  site  of  the  demolished  houses,  were  the  elucidation 
of  the  plan  of  the  possible  hut  and  the  closer  dating  of  the  ditches. 

Strata  containing  mixtures  of  materials  dating  from  the  R-B  period  to  the  18th 
century  came  right  down  to,  and  in  some  places  penetrated,  a  cobbled  surface 
of  large  gravels  which  represented  the  first  pure  R-B  level.  In  these  strata  there 
was  a  considerable  amount  of  R-B  material,  including  coins,  from  the  3rd  and 
4th  centuries.  It  must  be  concluded  that  all  features  of  the  later  R-B  period, 
apart  from  any  pits  or  ditches,  have  been  effaced  by  ploughing. 

Three  non-contemporary  ditch  systems  were  revealed,  each  cutting  across 
the  others.  One  of  them  flanked  on  at  least  two  sides  an  area  of  cobbles  which 
contained  a  simple  hearth  made  of  re-used  standard  Roman  tiles.  The  cobbled 
area  does  not,  after  all,  seem  to  have  been  a  hut  but  was  possibly  a  courtyard. 
In  the  surface  of  this  'courtyard'  a  1st  century  bronze  brooch  was  found.  Several 
small  mounds  of  burnt  daub  were  found  on  top  of  the  cobbles,  two  of  them  con- 
taining nails  and  one  a  bronze  coin,  in  good  condition,  of  the  Emperor  Marcus 
Aurelius.  In  a  number  of  places  around  the  courtyard  small  pits  containing 
snail  shells  were  found. 

To  one  side  of  the  courtyard  two  complete  funerary  urns  dating  from  the 
last  quarter  of  the  1st  century  were  found  in  excellent  condition.  The  larger  urn 
measures  10  inches  in  diameter  and  is  of  dark  grey  ware  with  a  white  slip  around 
the  top.  The  derivation  from  a  Belgic  form  is  clearly  apparent  from  the  cordons 
and  impressed  vertical  strokes  on  the  shoulder  of  the  urn.  The  smaller  of  the 
two  is  only  three  inches  in  diameter  and  is  decorated  with  hatched  lines  and  a 
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black  slip  around  the  top.  The  larger  urn  contained  the  cremated  bones  of  an 
adult ;  the  smaller  one,  which  was  empty,  had  no  doubt  held  food  for  the  here- 
after. 

The  local  importance  of  the  site  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  six  Roman 
coins  were  found.  In  normal  contexts  this  is  not  a  great  number  but  to  these 
must  be  added  the  ten  previously  found  over  a  span  of  five  years.  Of  these,  two 
were  chance  surface  finds  and  two  were  found  on  the  same  site  during  the  previous 
excavation.  The  six  latest  finds  range  from  a  coin  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  dateable  to 
a.d.  177  to  a  doubtful  coin  of  Arcadius,  395-408.  The  attribution  of  the  latter 
coin  to  Arcadius  is  uncertain  but  it  is  a  very  late  type.  The  latest  Roman  coin 
previously  discovered  on  the  Putney  site  was  one  of  Valens  (c.  a.d.  370).  With 
three  coins  now  dateable  to  the  last  quarter  of  the  4th  century,  a  late  terminal  date 
for  the  settlement  at  Putney  becomes  less  of  a  hypothesis  and  more  of  a  certainty. 
As  yet  no  stratified  layers  have  been  found  later  than  the  end  of  the  2nd  century 
but  the  probability  of  their  existence  must  be  assumed. 

(From  Wandsworth  Historical  Society's  News  Sheet) 

May 

Thames  Ditton:  Monumental  Brasses 

In  Bulletin  No.  30  (June,  1967)  mention  is  made  of  slight  restoration  of 
monumental  brasses  in  the  parish  church  of  St  Nicholas,  Thames  Ditton,  and 
the  discovery  that  shields  of  the  Blakeden-Boothe  brass  (placed  by  Julian  Boothe 
in  1580)  have  proved  to  be  palimpsests. 

The  three  wall  brasses  taken  down  for  cleaning  and  resetting  are  the  one  men- 
tioned above,  that  to  John  Polsted  and  wife  (placed  by  daughter  Julian  Boothe 
in  1582)  and  the  finely  engraved  brass  to  Erasmus  Forde  (died  1533)  and  wife 
Julyan  who  died  in  1559  when  the  brass  was  erected.  No  actual  restoration  has 
been  effected  but  it  should  be  noted  that  a  further  small  part  of  the  Forde  brass 
has  been  lost  in  recent  times.  This  was  adjacent  to  the  already  missing  piece  at 
the  bottom  left  hand  corner. 

The  Forde  brass,  which  had  been  awaiting  refixing  for  some  time,  is  now 
back  in  the  place  it  occupied  before  its  cleansing  (fixed  to  a  pillar  in  the  north 
chapel  -  perhaps  not  an  altogether  desirable  position)  and  is  secured  with  fibre- 
glass  backing.  From  its  shape  and  other  evidence  the  home  of  this  brass  must 
have  been  originally  within  the  western  compartment  of  the  earlier  Easter 
Sepulchre,  to  which  place  it  was  hoped  it  might  be  restored  but  this  did  not 
materialise  for  doubtless  good  reason. 

Mr  B.  S.  H.  Egan,  of  the  Monumental  Brass  Society,  deserves  our  thanks  for 
the  time  and  expertise  expended  by  him  in  the  task  of  cleaning  and  refixing 
these  three  brass  monuments.  (A.  White) 

June 

Clapham:  Search  for  Stane  Street  (TQ  294747) 

Excavation  was  undertaken  in  1967  in  the  grounds  of  the  Henry  Thornton 
School,  Clapham,  in  an  attempt  to  provide  evidence  for  the  course  of  Stane 
Street.  The  line  of  Stane  Street  suggested  by  Winbolt  and  Margary  crosses  the 
school  playing  fields  over  a  distance  of  some  170  feet. 

A  gravel  feature,  which  could  have  been  the  remains  of  a  road,  was  traced 
across  the  site  for  a  distance  of  at  least  80  feet.  The  feature  had  almost  parallel, 
straight  edges  and  was,  on  average,  41  feet  wide.  It  appeared  to  have  a  small  ditch 
on  its  eastern  side  and  coincided  closely  with  the  Winbolt-Margary  line. 

To  the  north-east  a  similar  feature,  whose  width  could  not  be  determined,  was 
found  making  an  angle  of  some  250  with  the  first  feature.  If  the  two  gravel  strips 
are  to  be  considered  as  the  remains  of  Stane  Street  a  distinct  alignment  angle  is 
indicated,  possibly  denoting  a  local  diversion  to  avoid  a  stream. 

(From  a  report  by  D.  Imber  to  the  Southwark 
and  Lambeth  Archaeological  Society) 
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Godalming:  Wyatt's  Almhouses  and  the  Carpenters'  Company 

The  records  of  the  Carpenters'  Company,  especially  the  Court  Books  and  the 
Wardens'  Accounts  now  deposited  in  the  Guildhall  Library,  London,  contain  a 
good  deal  of  unpublished  information  about  Surrey,  although  Mr  E.  B.  Jupp 
supplemented  his  History  of  the  Carpenters'  Company  (2nd  ed.  revised,  1887)  by 
an  article  on  Mr  Richard  Wyatt's  bequest,  1619  (S.A.C.  ill,  277-323). 

Provision  was  made  for  an  annual  visit  by  the  Master  and  Wardens:  their 
lodging  at  Surrey  inns,  transprt  and  entertainment  was  arranged  in  advance, 
Godalming  church  bells  were  rung,  a  special  service  was  held  and  new  clothes 
provided  for  the  poor  men  every  third  year  (or,  after  1766,  annually).  The  Com- 
pany's papers  show  the  route  taken  both  out  and  home,  whether  via  Ripley  and 
Guildford,  or,  as  was  more  convenient  from  the  City,  through  Epsom,  Leather- 
head  and  Dorking.  In  175 1,  two  Landau's  were  provided  'to  carry  the  Gentlemen 
to  Godalming' ;  this  is  a  very  early  mention  of  this  type  of  coach  which  could 
be  opened  and  serve  as  a  carriage. 

In  1757  the  clerk  was  ordered  to  write  to  Mr  Todman  at  the  Swan  at  Leather- 
head  'to  provide  a  Fillet  of  Veal  Roasted  and  the  knuckle  boiled  with  Bacon  and 
a  Bread  Pudden  boiled,  but  no  fish,  against  the  Company  comes  there  to  dinner'. 
The  objection  to  Leatherhead  fish  was  presumably  to  the  water-souchet  of 
boiled  perch,  for  which  Dorking  was  famous. 

On  the  admissions  to  the  Almshouses  there  are  letters  from  local  clergymen, 
and  reports  on  the  character  and  behaviour  of  those  admitted.  On  5th  November, 
1839  it  was  reported  that  'Thomas  White  had  again  broken  the  Company's 
rules  . . .  and  had  introduced  to  this  Apartments  a  Female  to  the  great  Annoyance 
of  the  Rest  of  the  Poor  Men  .  .  .  Ordered  that  unless  he  do  immediately  send  the 
female  away  he  shall  be  expelled  .  .  .'  Thomas  White,  who  died  on  5th  May  in 
the  following  year,  seems  to  have  complied. 

The  Carpenters'  Company  still  continue  their  patronage  of  the  Almshouses, 
now  in  Farncombe,  though  their  Twickenham  Almshouses  in  Gothic  style 
have  been  demolished.  A  new  history  of  the  Carpenters'  Company  is  being  pre- 
pared by  Prof.  T.  C.  Barker  of  the  University  of  Kent.  (J.  L.  Nevinson) 


Lambeth:  Excavations  off  Lambeth  High  Street  (TQ  306788) 

This  excavation  was  briefly  noted  in  the  Society's  Annual  Report  for  1966 
and  a  note  on  the  coins  found  appeared  in  Bulletin  No.  32  (August,  1967).  More 
information  about  the  excavation  is  now  available. 

The  area  excavated  between  August  1966  and  March  1967  covered  800  sq. 
feet  and  the  average  depth  of  trenches  was  5  feet.  It  was,  then,  the  only  site 
available  for  excavation  in  old  industrial  Lambeth.  The  aim  of  the  excavation 
was  to  recover  stratified  groups  of  waste  pottery  from  the  late  17th  century  and 
1 8th  century  kilns  known  to  have  existed  nearby. 

With  the  removal  of  the  remains  of  the  19th  and  20th  century  structures  the 
lay-out  and  position  of  the  18th  century  dwelling  which  stood  on  the  site  was 
revealed.  Unfortunately  this  possessed  a  deep  cellar  which  destroyed  any  earlier 
structures  near  to  the  High  Street.  Away  from  the  High  Street  were  found  a  late 
18th  century  building  with  a  corner  fireplace  and  an  interesting  I7th/i8th  cen- 
tury furnace  in  a  tiled  workshop  area.  Further  still  away  from  the  High  Street 
was  a  system  of  18th  century  cess  pits  associated  with  tile  and  brick  drains.  A 
late  1 8th  century  warehouse  wall  ran  along  the  site. 

Pottery  found  which  predated  the  structures  included  a  scatter  of  medieval 
sherds,  amongst  which  were  fragments  of  green  glazed,  off-white  Surrey  ware, 
and  a  group  of  1 6th/ 17th  century  London  coarse  wares  containing  many  examples 
of  the  thumb  pressed  rim  type  of  lead-glazed  red  earthenware  similar  to  a  type 
of  ware  known  to  have  been  produced  in  Lambeth.  Associated  with  the  17th/ 
1 8th  century  structures  were  sherds  of  tin  glazed  pottery  and  stoneware  derived 
from  the  nearby  kilns  together  with  kiln  furniture  and  wasters  and  common  dom- 
estic pottery. 
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The  waste  products  from  the  kilns  includes  fired,  but  unglazed,  'biscuit'  as 
well  as  glazed  sherds  of  drug  jars,  small  cups,  chargers,  plates,  bowls,  spouted 
vases  and  tiles.  The  earlier  material  includes  some  fragments  of  polychrome 
chargers  and  others  with  geometric  patterns  in  blue  only,  all  of  the  chargers 
having  lead  glazed  backs.  The  later  18th  century  material,  invariably  decorated 
only  in  blue,  includes  plates  and  bowls  with  both  geometrical  and  pictorial 
designs  on  them  -  these  later  plates  and  bowls  have  tin  glaze  on  the  back.  Most 
of  the  tiles  are  decorated  with  a  design  of  a  bowl  of  flowers,  some  of  the  drug 
jars  have  a  horizontal  scroll  pattern  in  blue  around  the  body. 

Kiln  furniture  found  includes  a  quantity  of  saggers,  with  three  vertical  series 
of  seven  triangular  holes  spaced  1200  apart  around  the  circumference,  and  some 
triangular  pegs  and  supports.  Only  two  or  three  fragments  of  trivets  were  found. 
Although  very  little  stone  ware  was  recovered  some  evidence  of  its  manufacture 
was  found  including  a  quantity  of  stoneware  kiln  bricks,  some  incorporated 
into  the  late  18th  century  walls,  and  fired  irregular  lumps  of  stoneware  clay 
possibly  used  as  kiln  supports. 

No  evidence  of  habitation  on  the  site  before  the  late  17th  century  was  found: 
before  that  the  area  appears  to  have  been  open  farm  land  prone  to  flooding  as 
witnessed  by  the  several  drainage  ditches  cutting  across  it.  The  excavation  has 
produced  a  corpus  of  stratified  tin  glazed  ware,  mainly  of  the  18th  century, 
which  can  be  positively  ascribed  to  the  Lambeth  kilns. 

The  clay  tobacco  pipes,  the  small  number  of  polychrome  chargers,  the  lack 
of  trivets,  are  all  pointers  to  a  date  in  the  18th  century  for  all  the  tin  glazed  ware 
found :  its  association  with  material  from  stoneware  kilns  strongly  supports  this. 
The  amount  of  late  17th  century  material  found  is  too  small  to  draw  any  con- 
clusions from  but  further  small  trial  excavations  in  the  area  would  help  solve 
the  problem  of  what  Lambeth  was  producing  in  the  late  17th  century  and  when 
it  started  producing  tin  glazed  ware.  Another  problem  remaining  is  where  the 
so-called  Blue  Dash  Chargers,  usually  attributed  to  Lambeth,  were  made  as  no 
fragments  of  these  were  found. 

(From  a  report  to  the  Southwark  Archaeological  Excavations 
Committee  by  M.  Seeley  and  B.  Bloice) 

July 

Morden:  Stane  Street  (TQ  24846728) 

Excavation  for  drain  laying  in  Morden  Park  recently  provided  members  of 
the  Merton  Historical  Society  with  opportunities  for  confirming  the  line  of 
Stane  Street.  A  section  was  measured,  drawn  and  photographed. 

Excavation  for  cable  laying  near  Morden  Library  revealed  chalk  layers  prob- 
ably associated  with  the  entrance  to  the  farm  which  previously  stood  here 
(TQ  25866882).  Stane  Street  is  thought  to  have  passed  further  to  the  north. 
{London  Naturalist  No.  39  (1959),  130-2).  (E.  N.  Montague) 


Putney:  Is  Saxon  Putney  a  figment  of  the  imagination? 

As  a  result  of  the  recent  archaeological  excavations  in  the  north-eastern  part 
of  Putney,  around  The  Piatt  and  Beamish  Road,  a  considerable  quantity  of  R-B 
material  has  been  brought  to  light.  This  has  been  carefully  analysed  and  proves 
that  there  was  R-B  settlement  of  some  sort  in  the  district  until  late  in  the  4th 
century.  Associated  with  these  finds  have  been  numerous  relics  of  the  19th 
century  and  a  few  from  the  Middle  Ages.  There  has,  however,  been  absolutely 
no  trace  of  Saxon  remains  nor  any  evidence  that  there  was  a  settlement  here 
during  that  period.  In  fact  none  of  the  finds  in  Putney  during  the  last  hundred 
years  has  revealed  anything  from  that  period  at  all. 

This  absence  of  Saxon  remains  is  the  more  curious,  since  all  authoritative 
works  on  place-name  origins,  e.g.  The  Dictionary  of  English  Place  Names  and 
Place  Names  of  Surrey,  give  the  derivation  of  Putney  as  '  Putta's  hythe,  or  land- 
ing place'.  From  this  it  has  always  been  assumed  that  Putta  was  a  Saxon  chieftain 
or  groupleader  who  established  a  settlement  on  the  bluff  near  St  Mary's  church 
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in  the  5th  or  6th  century.  Actually  there  is  no  written  evidence,  either  direct 
or  indirect,  to  back  up  this  'logical'  conclusion.  The  first  mention  of  Putney 
which  survives  is  as  Putelei  in  the  Domesday  book  of  1086.  The  form  Puttenhuth 
does  not  appear  until  1279.  Although  this  does  not  mean  that  Putney  was  not 
occupied  until  just  before  Domesday,  there  is  indirect  evidence  in  charter  of 
A.  D.  693  concerned  with  the  boundaries  of  Battersea  and  Wandsworth.  This 
mentions  both  these  places,  also  such  minor  features  as  Bensbury  (Caesar's 
Camp)  and  the  Beverley,  and,  since  the  boundary  in  question  runs  past  the  site 
of  Putney  without  any  reference  to  it,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  the 
site  was  derelict  from  late  R-B  times. 

Since  the  alleged  origin  of  the  name  is  taken  from  a  very  late  (1279)  form,  and 
since  Saxton-type  place  names  were  still  being  formed  as  late  as  1250,  there  is 
no  reason  to  assume  that  the  site  was  settled  again  before  about  1000  a.d.,  or 
that  the  Domesday  clerks  were  guilty  of  a  gross  mis-spelling:  'Putta's  ley',  or 
clearing  becomes  an  acceptable  version.  On  the  other  hand,  the  evidence,  add- 
uced below,  that  Putney  was  a  secondary  settlement,  also  supports  the  '  landing 
place'  theory.  In  any  case,  the  simple  fact  that  Putney  was  described  in  Domesday 
merely  as  '  .  .  .  and  20  shillings  from  the  toll  (of  the  ferry)  of  the  vill  of  Putelei 
and  there  is  a  fishery  unrented'  under  the  entry  for  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury's manor  at  Mortlake,  means  that  it  was  a  very  small  place  with  few  inhabi- 
tants and  little  agricultural  land.  Even  the  fishery  may  not  have  been  in  Putney 
as  we  know  it,  for  later  on  in  Domesday  it  says  'Earl  Harold  set  it  (the  fishery) 
up  in  the  land  of  St  Paul's.'  This  land  was  in  Barnes,  near  Ferry  Lane,  and  exis- 
ted until  the  late  19th  century  as  a  detached  portion  of  Putney. 

The  stress  placed  in  Domesday  on  the  river-life  of  Putney  gives  perhaps  the 
greatest  support  for  the  theory  that  it  was  a  secondary  settlement.  The  boun- 
daries between  Surrey  and  Middlesex,  or  Putney  and  Fulham,  have  always 
followed  the  centre  of  the  Thames,  but  this  is  merely  administrative  convenience 
and  no  such  line  would  have  been  drawn  by  fishermen  of  that  time.  Until  well 
into  the  18th  century  Fulham  was  much  more  important  than  Putney:  for  ex- 
ample it  became  the  seat  of  the  Bishop  of  London  (Erkenwald)  in  691  and  was 
one  of  the  largest  manors  of  Middlesex  in  the  Domesday  Book.  The  need  for  a 
ferry  at  this  point  must  have  become  apparent  at  an  early  date :  it  was  the  best 
route  from  London  to  Kingston,  avoiding  the  low-lying,  marshy  ground  on  the 
south  bank.  Since  traffic  would  have  been  primarily  generated  from  London,  the 
ferry  would  most  likely  have  begun  from  Fulham.  How  logical  then,  at  a  later 
date,  for  one  of  the  watermen  to  cross  the  river  and  establish  a  small  settle- 
ment, based  on  fishing,  the  ferry  and  a  little  agriculture,  which  was  named  after 
him.  The  date  of  this  may  have  been  about  900,  or  any  time  in  the  10th  century. 
A  direct  parallel  is  found  in  site  naming  today,  e.g.  Jerry's  Hill,  Tibbet's  Corner, 
and  even  Price's  Folly  or  Bigg's  Row  -  now  names  of  purely  local  significance  as 
the  name  Putney  may  have  been  until  the  late  13th  century. 

Thus  it  may  be  argued  that  Putney  began  its  second  phase  of  fife  as  a  ferry- 
stage  in  the  10th  century,  a  growth  outwards  from  Fulham,  rather  than,  as  has 
long  been  tacitly  assumed,  as  original  Saxon  settlement.  The  fact  that  Putney  is 
located  on  the  outside  of  a  bend  in  the  river,  where  the  current  is  swiftest,  as 
opposed  to  the  sandbanks  of  the  Fulham  shore,  would  mark  it  as  unsuitable  for 
an  early  landing,  which  supports  the  theories  propounded  above. 

(K.  A.  Bailey  in  Wandsworth  Historical  Society's  News  Sheet) 


Southwark:  London  Bridge  approach  (TQ  328803) 

Deep  excavations  near  London  Bridge  have  revealed  groups  of  17th- 18th 
century  pottery  scattered  over  the  area.  The  remains  of  numerous  oak  piles 
formed  two  rows  running  parallel  to  each  other  at  approximately  10  feet  apart, 
between  which  layers  of  gravel  and  silt  were  found.  In  this  were  numerous  clay 
pipes,  shoes  and  pot  sherds.  Also  a  group  of  three  tin  glazed  chargers,  tobacco 
pipes,  a  stoneware  jug  and  a  complete  glass  bottle,  was  found  in  another  part  of 
the  site. 
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A  most  interesting  feature  was  revealed  in  a  deeper  part  of  the  excavations. 
A  narrow  trench  showed  a  revetment  and  gravel  covered  by  clay.  The  remains  of 
this  revetment  were  of  oak  boards  and  piles  associated  with  a  gravel  and  silt 
layer  of  which  the  upper  8  inches  were  revealed.  In  this  gravel  were  scattered 
the  remains  of  oak  boards  and  piles  mixed  with  R-B  pottery. 

(J.  C.  Thorn  in  The  Thames  Basin  Observer) 


August 

Mitcham:  Possible  unrecorded  round  barrow  (TQ  29106765) 

At  this  spot  a  '  Maiden  Hill'  is  shown  on  William  Marr's  map  of  Mitcham 
Common,  dated  1685,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  Croydon  Reference  Library.  In 
the  same  position  a  'Round  Hill'  is  shown  on  a  plan  of  Mitcham  Common 
prepared  in  18 12  for  Commissioners  appointed  for  the  enclosing  of  common- 
land  in  the  manors  of  Beddington  and  Bandon.  This  map  is  also  at  Croydon. 

There  was  extensive  gravel  digging  on  Mitcham  Common  throughout  the 
19th  century  and  no  trace  remains  of  the  hill  on  the  ground.  A  1:10,560  air 
photograph  taken  by  the  R.A.F.  in  May  1948  (copy  in  the  Mitcham  Public 
Reference  Library)  does  not  show  with  any  certainty  a  feature  at  this  point. 
The  position  does,  however,  coincide  with  the  100  foot  contour  on  the  current 
6  inches  to  iml.  map.  (E.  N.  Montague) 


Reigate:  Discovery  of  human  bones  (TQ  25154906) 

Workmen,  excavating  a  new  inspection  pit  in  the  churchyard  of  St  Luke's 
Church,  Church  Road,  Reigate,  unearthed  a  collection  of  human  bones.  The 
bones  appeared  to  belong  to  a  teenage  individual  and  were  pronounced  by  the 
Police  pathologist  as  being  several  hundred  years  old.  However,  as  both  skull 
and  leg-bone  fragments  were  recovered  from  a  hole  some  four  feet  square  and 
as  there  were  many  bones  missing  which  one  could  expect  to  find  preserved 
while  there  was  no  sign  that  the  burial  pit  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
workmen's  excavation,  the  burial  was  distinctly  odd.  The  bones  were  found 
about  two  feet  below  the  surface  at  the  extreme  N.W.  corner  of  St  Luke's 
churchyard  which  is  not,  it  should  be  pointed  out,  a  recognised  or  consecrated 
burial  ground. 

Mr  A.  Pepys  Squire,  a  member  of  this  Society  and  editor  of  St  Luke's  Parish 
Magazine,  has  discovered  what  seems  to  be  a  valid  explanation.  Mrs  Lylie 
Bromley,  of  Doversgreen,  was  reminded  by  the  reporting  of  the  discovery  in 
the  Surrey  Mirror  of  a  story  told  her  many  years  ago  by  her  father,  Mr  Comber. 
Mr  Comber,  who  died  at  the  age  of  92  in  1962,  had  worked  at  Reigate  Priory  as 
a  gardener  for  over  fifty  years.  At  about  the  turn  of  the  century,  he  had  said, 
some  human  bones  had  been  dug  up  in  the  Monk's  Walk  at  the  Priory  and  these 
had  been  taken  in  the  dead  of  night  to  St  Luke's  for  reburial.  The  nature  of 
the  recently  discovered  bones  accord  well  with  their  being  those  buried  by  Mr 
Comber.  (D.  J.  Turner) 

October 

Provisional  list  of  moated  sites  in  N.E.  Surrey 

The  writer  has  for  some  time  been  collecting  information  about  moated  sites 
in  Surrey  with  the  object  of  bringing  up  to  date  and  amplifying  the  rather 
inadequate  list  published  in  V.C.H.  The  present  list  is  confined  to  the  ancient 
county  north  of  the  Downs  and  east  of  the  River  Mole.  It  is  published  in  the  hope 
of  eliciting  comments  on  the  sites  mentioned  and  information  about  sites  omitted. 
Further  provisional  lists  dealing  with  the  rest  of  the  County  will  be  published 
in  due  course. 

Ashtead.  moat  field  (approx.  TQ  180590).  Field  name  on  the  map  of  John 
Lawrence,  1638.  Now  covered  by  railway. 
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Banstead.  preston  hawe  (TQ  236572).  Not  strictly  a  moated  homestead  but  a 
more  complicated  earthwork  of  allied  type.  Excavated  but  unpublished. 

Bermondsey.  Jacobs  street  (TQ  341798).  Large  moat-like  arrangement  of 
water  channels  shown  on  Rocque's  Map  of  London,  c.  1746. 

Carshalton.  rotherfield  road.  (TQ  283645).  Possible  remains  of  a  moat 
shown  on  the  Tithe  Award  Map.  Site  recently  bulldozed. 

Chehham.  ledgers  farm  (TQ  381588).  Rectangular  enclosure  listed  in  V.C.H. 
and  mentioned  in  Neolithic  Man  in  N.E.  Surrey. 

Coombe.  Near  Coombe  House  (TQ  212698).  Rectangular  enclosure  with  wet 
moat.  Listed  in  V.C.H. 

Couhdon.  toller's  farm  (approx.  TQ  308572).  Large  moat-like  ditch  seen 
in  a  sewage  trench  in  1945.  Sy.  A.C.,  L,  57. 

Epsom,  horton  manor  (approx.  TQ  1961).  Irregular  enclosure.  Listed  in 
V.C.H.  as  totally  destroyed. 

Esher.  winterhouse  farm  (TQ  122637).  Fragmentary.  Listed  in  V.C.H. 

Farley.  FARLEY  court  (TQ  372602).  Fragmentary.  Listed  in  V.C.H. 

Lambeth,  lambeth  palace  (TQ  307791).  Complex  enclosures. 

moathouse,  Stockwell  (TQ  304764).  Destroyed.  Survey  of  London,  xxvi,  90. 

Leatherhead.  pachesham  manor  (TQ  153578).  Recorded  and  excavated. 

Proc.  L.D.L.H.S.  various  nos.  Listed  in  V.C.H.  and  a  scheduled  Ancient 
Monument. 

Merton.  west  barnes  (TQ  226685).  19th  century  map  evidence  suggests  that 
this  farm  was  once  moated.  It  was  originally  a  grange  of  Merton  Priory.  Site 
now  covered  by  school  buildings. 

merton  place  (TQ  261700).  Illustrations  and  descriptions  of  this  one-time 
home  of  Lord  Nelson  show  that  it  was  partially  moated.  Whether  the  moat  was 
the  remains  of  a  genuine  medieval  site  or  whether  it  was  part  of  a  gardening 
extravaganza  is  not  clear. 

S.W.  of  St  Mary's  Church.  (TQ  250694).  19th  century  map  evidence  suggests 
that  there  was  possibly  once  a  moated  site  here. 

Mitcham.  ravensbury  (TQ  265681).  Water  channels  enclosing  a  rectangular 
area  may  merely  be  connected  with  water  mills.  A  large  pond,  possibly  a  medieval 
fish-pond,  immediately  to  the  east  has  now  been  filled  in  and  built  over. 

the  canons  (TQ  279683).  The  pond  to  the  east  of  the  house  could  be  the 
remains  of  a  moat.  The  site  is  that  of  a  medieval  manor. 

Morden.  morden  hall  (TQ  260687).  A  complex  enclosure  probably  consider- 
ably altered  when  the  present  house  was  built  in  1770. 

Nezvington.  rectory  (TQ  319789).  Mentioned  in  Johnstone's  Schedule  of 
Antiquities  in  Surrey  but  corroborative  evidence  is  so  far  lacking. 

Tolworth.  tolworth  court  (TQ  203652).  Fragments  remain  of  what, 
apparently,  was  once  a  rectangular  enclosure.  Listed  in  V.C.H. 

Tooting,  francis AN  road  (TQ  278711).   Obliterated  in   1848.    Sy.  A.C., 

LXII,  93. 

Wimbledon,  old  rectory  (TQ  244715).  The  writer  recalls  reading  a  statement 
to  the  effect  that  the  Old  Rectory  was  once  moated  but  cannot  now  trace  the 
reference.  Corroborative  evidence  is  needed. 

Burlington  road  (TQ  240717).  Moat-like  ditches  marked  on  the  Tithe 
Award  Map  are  probably  merely  outflows  connected  with  the  nearby  lakes. 

(D.  J.  Turner) 
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November 

Balham:  Stane  Street  (TQ  286733) 

Recent  investigations  of  builders'  trenches  revealed  a  scattered  layer  of  mor- 
tared gravel  and  large  flints  astride  the  line  of  Stane  Street  as  projected  by  Mr 
Margary.  This  gravel  underlay  a  topsoil  much  disturbed  by  rubble-filled  depres- 
sions, and  it  overlay  a  deep  layer  of  very  hard  red  gravel  which  extended  about 
78  yards  of  the  site.  The  mortared  gravel  appears  to  have  been  transformed  from 
one  mass  to  two  separated  sections  by  central  denudation. 

(D.  Imber  in  S.L.A.S.  Newsheet) 

Croydon:  Fieldwork  and  excavation  on  Croham  Hurst  (TQ  338631) 

The  Archaeological  Section  of  the  Croydon  Natural  History  and  Scientific 
Society  carried  out  a  detailed  survey  of  Croham  Hurst  during  the  first  week  in 
July  1968.  The  work,  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Mr  Peter  Drewett  with 
the  assistance  of  Mr  Peter  Sandiford,  also  of  the  Department  of  Anthropology  and 
Archaeology,  University  College  of  London,  was  designed  primarily  to  give 
systematic  training  in  archaeological  field  techniques  to  members  of  that  Society. 

Croham  Hurst,  an  outlier  of  Blackheath  pebbles  and  Thanet  sand  lying  on  the 
chalk  of  the  North  Downs,  is  well  known  for  its  so  called  'hut-circles',  four  of 
which  were  indecisively  excavated  by  Mr  George  Clinch  in  1899.  Two  of  these 
depressions  were  excavated  as  part  of  this  year's  work.  No  evidence  was  found 
for  human  excavation  or  habitation  of  these  depressions.  Mr  G.  M.  Davies, 
M.sc,  F.G.S.,  suggests  that  these  depressions  may  be  due  to  subsidence  result- 
ing from  localized  differences  in  the  Blackheath  Pebble  Beds.  The  depressions 
occur  high  on  the  north-eastern  slopes  of  the  Hurst  and  may  mark  the  outcrop 
of  a  sandier  belt  in  the  Pebble  Beds. 

Archaeologically  the  most  important  aspect  of  the  work  was  the  discovery  and 
trial  excavation  of  two  sub-rectangular  hut  sites  both  of  which  may  tentatively 
be  ascribed  to  the  late  Mesolithic.  On  the  surface  both  hut  sites  were  visible  as 
sub-rectangular  enclosures,  one  35  feet  x  27  feet  and  the  other  27  feet  x  18  feet. 
The  banks  were  shown  to  be  the  remains  of  low  turf  walls.  Only  small  areas  in 
the  interiors  of  the  structures  were  excavated  so  only  one  post-hole  was  found 
in  each  structure.  The  structural  significance  of  these  post-holes  is  as  yet  unclear. 
146  fire  cracked  flints  were  found  within  the  two  structures  but  there  were  no 
notable  concentrations  to  indicate  a  hearth  site.  The  flint  work  from  the  site, 
which  has  been  examined  by  Dr  G.  J.  Wainwright,  f.s.a.,  appears  to  be  late 
Mesolithic  in  character.  The  flint  work  included  a  transverse  arrowhead,  two 
burins,  an  awl,  a  scraper  and  two  blades  together  with  waste  material. 

It  is  intended  to  excavate  totally  the  two  hut-sites  as  a  two-week  training  ex- 
cavation in  July  1969.  Interested  people  from  the  Croydon  area  are  invited  to 
contact  the  Secretary  of  the  Archaeological  Section  of  the  Croydon  Natural 
History  and  Scientific  Society,  Mrs  L.  Thornhill,  3 1  Devonshire  Way,  Croydon, 
CRO  8BU,  early  in  1969.  (P.  L.  Drewett) 

Horley:  17th  century  vicars 

Manning  and  Bray  were  unable  to  list  the  vicars  of  Horley  between  the  in- 
duction of  George  Needham  in  16 13  and  the  death  of  William  Wills  in  1669  due 
to  the  loss  of  the  registers.  Although  three  published  fists  have  attempted  to 
complete  the  series  none  of  them  are  very  satisfactory.  During  research  into  the 
history  of  Court  Lodge  Farm,  Horley,  from  the  documents  in  Christ's  Hospital 
Archives,  a  much  more  complete  list  of  vicars  has  been  prepared. 

When  George  Needham  was  appointed  vicar  a  quare  impedit  was  brought  by 
Ann  Needier,  widow  of  Henry  Needier.  The  outcome  of  these  legal  proceedings 
is  not  known,  but  in  1620  Christ's  Hospital  paid  George  Needham  50s.  expenses 
arising  from  this  action.  Presumably  George  Needham's  appointment  was 
revoked  and  Nicholas  Whiston,  Ann  Needler's  son-in-law,  appointed.  Nicholas 
Whiston  resigned  in  1626  to  be  replaced  by  his  son-in-law  William  Waller.  The 
latter  died  in  1647  and  until  Henry  Pryme  was  appointed  Richard  Huggett 
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officiated.  However,  Henry  Pryme  resigned  in  1648  to  be  replaced  by  Henry 
Holloway,  in  preference  to  Anthony  Huggett.  Later  that  year  Henry  Holloway 
resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  John  Amyes.  Although  he  regained  his  position 
until  his  death  in  1660,  for  much  of  this  period  John  Amyes  appears  to  have  been 
vicar  in  name  only.  In  1652  George  Bladworth  was  officiating  by  order  of  the 
Committee  of  Plundered  Ministers,  and  he  continued  at  least  until  1654/5. 
By  1658  Robert  Hawkins  was  proposed  by  the  parishioners  as  their  vicar,  but 
in  1660  they  were  requesting  that  he  should  be  removed.  However,  throughout 
this  period  Christ's  Hospital  refused  to  recognise  officially  anyone  other  than 
John  Amyes.  On  his  death  John  Elwood  was  appointed  but  resigned  soon  after 
in  1660/1,  so  that  William  Wills  was  appointed  in  his  place. 

The  list  of  vicars  since  the  death  of  William  Wills  in  1669  has  been  published 
several  times,  but  in  general  with  one  omission.  In  1827,  on  the  resignation  of 
Frederick  William  Franklin,  John  Greenwood  was  appointed,  who  resigned  later 
that  year  whereupon  Edward  Rice  was  appointed.  (G.  P.  Moss) 

December 

Operation  Pipeline  again 

The  cutting  of  two  fresh  gas-main  trenches  in  the  Banstead  area,  has  given  a 
fresh  impetus  to  the  search  for  surface  finds  and  the  possible  location  of  fresh 
archaeological  sites. 

The  whole  length  of  the  two  new  cuts  has  been  examined  between  the  northern 
boundary  of  Oaks  Park  and  the  southern  edge  of  Banstead  above  the  Chipstead 
Valley  (TQ  285615  to  278592).  Bad  weather  hampered  observation. 

Oaks  Park.  A  dozen  worked  flakes,  including  one  true  pygmy,  and  also  part  of 
a  large  coarse  core  were  found.  The  only  pottery  found  was  some  coarse  early 
1 8th  century  sherds  of  a  type  that  was  also  found  in  Woodmansterne  village. 
These  finds  were  concentrated  at  the  northern  end  of  the  park  while  the  end 
near  the  mansion  site  yielded  nothing  earlier  than  mid  18th  century  glazed  sherds. 

Woodmansterne  (TQ  272601-272602).  The  northern  trench  showed  chalk 
near  the  surface  and  was  barren  of  any  finds  until  about  a  third  of  a  mile  from 
the  village  two  medieval  sherds  were  found,  one  being  a  heavily  gritted  rim 
sherd.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Woodmansterne  Lane  approximately  a 
hundred  flint  flakes,  very  mixed  in  quality  and,  presumably,  date,  were  picked 
up.  These  included  some  pygmy  flakes  and  a  core  while  a  few  showed  some 
secondary  working. 

Woodmansterne  (TQ  282597-282602).  The  southern  trench  between  Hatch 
Lane  and  the  south  eastern  edge  of  Big  Wood  produced  many  flakes  and  a  fine 
end  scraper. 

Banstead.  South  of  Woodmansterne  Lane  a  small  area  of  loam  yielded  three 
flakes  and  a  few  sherds  -  the  earliest  being  of  Tudor  date.  Between  here  and  the 
Chipstead  road  the  lack  of  finds  was  disappointing  in  view  of  previously  reported 
finds. 

It  is  hoped  to  examine  the  area  between  Big  Wood  and  the  B  280  further, 
especially  near  Little  Woodcote,  as  R-B  pottery  has  been  found  nearby. 

(E.  A.  Baxter) 

Carshalton:  Burials 

W.  R.  Church's  Advertising  and  Family  Almanack  for  1877  (p.  3)  reporting 
the  events  of  1876  states: 

'While  excavating  about  3  feet  from  the  surface  (on  the  Sutton  Estate)  a 
workman  came  upon  a  scull  (sic)  and  other  bones  of  a  human  body  supposed 
to  have  been  buried  for  a  hundred  years  or  even  longer.  Many  of  the  bones 
broke  into  pieces  while  attempting  to  lift  them.  It  is,  of  course,  idle  to  attempt 
to  assign  the  reason  for  human  remains  being  found  in  the  spot  mentioned ! ' 
The  Sutton  Estate  included  Ringstead  Road,  Croft  Road  and  Meadow  Road 
and  so  the  find  spot  of  these  bones  may  have  been  close  to  those  discovered  in 
1903   when   Carshalton  Road  was  widened  (Surrey  Arch.  Coll.,  xxiii,  213). 
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Excavation  adjacent  to  the  Carshalton  Road  find  spot  (TQ  270642)  in  1961 
failed  to  locate  further  graves  (London  Naturalist,  41,  28-30 ;  Surrey  Arch.  Coll., 
lx,  50-3).  (C.  L.  Quinton) 

Ockley:  Trouts  Farm  (TQ  166429) 

This  fine  timber-framed  house  continues  to  deteriorate  but  the  gradual  decay 
has  exposed  a  beam  in  the  fireplace  room,  formerly  covered  with  plaster,  on 
which  is  the  inscription  'THY  0  GETTING  0  IS'.  This  is  adjacent  to  the 
wall-post  inscribed  1581  from  which  the  S.C.C.  (in  Antiquities  of  Surrey)  have 
dated  the  house.  Both  are  obviously  in  the  same  style  of  lettering  with  serifs  and 
with  the  uprights  of  letters  and  figures  notched  at  top  and  base. 

Manning  and  Bray  and  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  Topography  of  Surrey  state 
that  'at  an  old  Farmhouse  called  Trouts  on  a  beam  in  the  kitchen  are  the  following 
...  in  raised  letters : 

Look  well  to  thine  house 
In  every  degree 
And  as  your  means  are 
So  let  your  spending  be.' 

The  inscription  is  therefore  from  the  third  line  but  inaccurate  as  quoted.  Also 
the  letters  are  not  raised  but  incised.  No  further  inscribed  timbers  have  been 
found  though  further  falls  of  plaster  may  reveal  some.  (Mrs  J.  Banks) 

Putney:  Lost  memorial  brass 

Lysons,  writing  his  description  of  Putney  parish  church  in  1792,  fists  a  whole 
series  of  memorial  brasses  recorded  by  earlier  writers  but  destroyed  or  un- 
recognisable by  his  day.  In  fact,  it  seems  that  only  one  tomb  with  brasses  and 
black  letter  inscription  had  survived  more  or  less  intact,  that  of  John  Welbeck 
and  Agnes  his  wife. 

Since  then,  perhaps  at  the  rebuilding  of  the  church  in  1836,  this  too  has  gone, 
leaving  only  the  figure  of  John  Welbeck,  in  his  15th  century  armour,  and  part 
of  the  inscription.  These,  together  with  one  other  surviving  fragmentary  brass, 
that  of  Elianor  Agar  (1583)  are  mounted  under  glass  on  the  wall  of  Bishop  West's 
chapel.  For  many  years,  in  spite  of  her  Elizabethan  costume,  Elianor  was  wrongly 
described  as  the  wife  of  John  Welbeck,  an  error  which  was  even  carried  into 
print  in  the  history  of  the  church  published  in  1936. 

By  an  amazing  stroke  of  good  fortune,  Mr  M.  Bull,  who  is  keenly  interested 
in  the  parish  church,  has  come  into  possession  of  an  original  water-colour 
painted  about  1787,  which  shows  the  complete  pair,  John  and  Agnes,  the  latter 
'  habited  in  a  long  robe',  just  as  Lysons  says,  as  well  as  the  full  black  letter  in- 
scription. (News  Sheet,  Wandsworth  Historical  Society) 
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Romano -British  Cremation  Burial  at  Esher.  -  In  December  1968  Mr 
B.  J.  Quinlan  of '  Lumen',  Waynflete  Tower  Avenue,  Esher,1  found  a  Romano- 
British  cremation  in  a  storage  jar  about  two  feet  below  the  surface  of  his  garden 
when  he  was  preparing  the  site  for  a  swimming  pool.  The  garden  is  on  the  upper 
part  of  a  slope  descending  to  the  flood  plain  of  the  River  Mole,  and  the  subsoil 
is  pure  sand. 

The  jar  (Fig.  1),  which  remains  in  Mr  Quinlan's  possession,  contained  the 
cremated  bones  of  an  adult  male.  It  is  dark  grey,  with  three  bands  of  decoration 
composed  of  burnished  lines  against  a  matt  background  in  faint  contrast  to  a 
slightly  burnished  surface  elsewhere.  These  bands  may  have  been  coated  with 
white  slip  originally,  but  no  trace  of  this  remained.  The  jar  is  undoubtedly  a 
product  of  the  Alice  Holt  or  Farnham  kilns.  Complete  vessels  of  this  form  were 
recovered  from  the  Snailslynch  No.  2  kiln,2  and  similar  rims  came  from  Alice 
Holt  kiln  sites.3  A  wide  time  span  from  Hadrian  to  the  Fourth  Century  is  as- 
cribed to  this  form,  but  in  most  instances  it  appears  to  have  been  found  in  later 
Third  (as  at  Snailslynch)  or  Fourth  Century  contexts. 


FIG.  I.  ROMANO  BRITISH  STORAGE  JAR  FROM  ESHER.  (£) 

This  discovery  underlines  the  absence  hitherto  of  Romano-British  finds  in 
Esher,  although  there  was  both  Iron  Age  andSaxon  occupation  nearby  at  Sandown 
Park,4  and  an  Iron  Age  pot  was  found  in  1935  in  the  garden  of  'The  Roost' 
directly  opposite  Mr  Quinlan's  house.5  F.  w.  holling. 


1  Nat.  Grid  Ref.  TQ  135651. 

2  Preh.  Farnh.,  Fig.  ioie;  Fig.  102a,  R53A;  Fig.  102b,  R53. 

s  Surrey  A.C.,  lx  (1963),  28,  Fig.  3,  5;  Wade,  A.  W.,  and  Lowther,  A.  W.  G., 

Alice  Holt  Forest  (1949),  Fig.  4,  B,C.F. 
4  A. J.,  xxvn  (1947),  Nos.  1,  2. 
8  Surrey  A.C.,  LVI  (1959),  159. 
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Early  Saxon  Settlement  in  West  Surrey.  -  The  earliest  place-names  are 
those  containing  the  element  -ingas  generally  preceded  by  a  personal  name. 
There  are  seven  only  such  names  in  Surrey  and  all  are  in  the  south-western  area 
of  the  county1  Dorking  and  Getingas  (now  Cobham)  are  on  the  Mole,  Bintingas 
(now  Binton  in  Seale)  is  on  the  Blackwater  and  the  others  on  the  Wey.  For  this 
reason,  it  has  been  generally  assumed  that  they  were  settled  in  an  up-stream 
direction  from  the  Thames,  but  evidence  available  does  not  support  this  con- 
clusion. In  the  first  place,  chronologically  the  next  oldest  order  of  place-names 
is  those  containing  the  element  -ham.  Had  settlement  been  effected  by  a  move- 
ment up-stream,  the  -ingas  would  appear  first  along  the  river  with  the  -hams 
stretching  out  southwards  still  further  up-stream.  A  map  demonstrates  that  in 
the  cases  in  question,  their  order  is  the  reverse.  The  -hams  he  nearer  the  Thames 
as  elsewhere  along  its  southern  banks,  the  -ingas  follow  towards  and  in  some  cases 
close  to  the  sources  of  the  rivers.  Moreover,  it  should  be  noted  that  five  of  the 
-ingas  he  on  the  south  side  of  the  North  Downs,  only  Woking  and  Getingas  are 
on  the  north  side. 

Examining  the  positions  of  these  settlements  in  more  detail  and  their  positions 
relative  to  one  another,  other  significant  factors  become  apparent.  Dorking, 
Tyting  and  Bintingas  he  east-west  in  that  order  on  the  prehistoric  track  on  the 
southern  escarpment  of  the  North  Downs,  which  crossed  south-east  England 
from  the  coast  of  Kent  to  Hampshire  and  beyond;  and  Godalming  and  Eashing, 
close  together,  he  only  a  httle  south  of  the  track  and  are  connected  with  it  down 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  Wey.  On  the  other  hand,  Woking  lies  north  of  them 
but  still  on  the  Wey  further  down-stream.  In  the  same  manner,  Getingas  is 
related  down-stream  from  Dorking  on  the  Mole.  From  this  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  track  and  rivers  form  a  hne  of  intercommunication  between  all  the 
settlements.  Consequently  it  would  appear  that  to  trace  the  direction  from  which 
these  settlements  of  South-west  Surrey  were  established,  we  have  to  trace  what 
evidence  is  available  indicating  the  most  hkely  direction  by  which  Saxons  would 
have  reached  and  estabhshed  these  settlements  on  and  close  to  the  prehistoric 
track. 

Theoretically,  they  might  have  approached  the  Surrey  area  along  the  track 
itself  from  either  west  or  east.  But  in  the  Hampshire  stretch  of  the  track,  -hams 
come  first;  indeed,  there  are  no  -ingas  in  this  area  of  Hampshire.  From  the  east 
westwards,  there  is  a  number  of  -inga  settlements  along  the  track  in  Kent  itself. 
Chevening,  however,  is  the  most  western  and  between  it  and  Dorking,  the 
most  eastern  of  the  Surrey  group,  there  are  nothing  but  -hams  either  on  the  inter- 
vening twenty  miles  of  the  track  or  north  and  south  of  it. 

Referring  to  the  O.S.  map  of  Roman  Britain,  in  addition  to  the  track,  the 
Roman  roads  crossing  this  part  of  Surrey  are  Stane  Street  and  a  secondary  road 
that  branches  off  from  it  in  a  north-westerly  direction  at  the  posting  station  at 
Alfordean.  Dorking  is  adjacent2  to  where  the  first  crosses  the  track  and  Tyting 
where  the  second  reaches  (and  possibly  crossed)  the  track.  Turning  to  the  Roman 


1  Tooting  in  East  Surrey  is  not  an  -inga  name.  In  its  earhest  recorded  form, 
'Totinge',  it  indicates  a  lookout-post.  But  whilst  agreeing  this,Ekwall  (O.D.P.N.) 
and  The  Place-Names  of  Surrey  dismiss  this  interpretation  on  the  score  that, 
unlike  other  such  posts,  it  is  not  on  high  ground.  They  accordingly  suggest 
derivation  from  an  hypothetical  'Tota'.  What  has  been  overlooked  is  the  fact 
that  it  was  on  Stane  Street  where  a  lookout  post  was  imperatively  needed  both 
in  the  middle  fifth  century  when  Picts  and  Scots  were  invading  the  area  and 
equally  later  when  the  Danes  were  doing  so.  Tooting,  being  on  Stane  Street 
could  not  be  on  high  ground  as  this  stretch  of  the  Street  ran  through  a  flat, 
low-lying  area;  a  post  to  watch  the  Street  could  only  be  set  up  in  the  best 
place  available. 

2  See  Note  i,  page  121  below.  The  map  shown  on  page  4  indicates  only  three  of 
the  posting  stations  on  Stane  Street  -  Hardham,  Alfordean  and  Ewell;  for 
some  reason  that  at  Dorking  has  been  omitted. 
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period,  it  is  surely  not  without  significance  that  we  find  evidence  of  a  similar 
interconnection  between  the  areas  later  occupied  by  the  Saxon  settlements.  At 
all  the  latter  there  is  evidence  of  Roman  occupation  with  the  sole  exception  of  at 
Tyting,  and  recent  discoveries  in  the  nearby  area  would  appear  to  remove  even 
this  seeming  exception.  This  evidence  consists  of  a  group  of  buildings  that  have 
now  been  excavated  at  Rapsley,  approximately  five  miles  from  Tyting  and  one 
mile  from  Ewhurst.  The  site  abuts  on  the  Roman  road  from  Alfordean  and  the 
writer  of  the  report  states  that  'the  inhabitants  are  likely  to  have  been  members 
either  of  the  tribe  of  Atrebates,  or  that  of  the  Regnenses,  who  were  in  any  case 
an  ofTshoot  of  the  former'.1  In  short,  the  site  was  connected  with  the  Chichester 
area  and  was  in  the  southern  part  of  Surrey  that  with  part  of  Sussex  formed  the 
kingdom  of  the  pro-Roman  Verica  and  later  of  Cogidubnus. 

Returning  to  the  Saxon  period,  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  records  that  in 
477,  Aella  and  his  sons  landed  in  Selsey  and  later  mastered  the  area  in  which 
Chichester  lies  (probably  at  the  battle  at  Mearc-raedsburna  in  485)  that  opened 
the  way  for  the  South  Saxons  to  expand  northwards  -  where  there  are  other 
-inga  settlements  -  and  in  particular  along  Stane  Street  and  its  subsidiary  roads 
including  that  from  Alfordean. 

All  the  evidence  relative  to  the  western  half  of  Surrey  thus  indicates  original 
settlement  from  West  Sussex. 

One  important  consideration  concerning  place-names  when  tracing  early 
Saxon  movements  is  the  fact  that  in  a  wide  area  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  all  -ingas  and  all  -hams  in  an  area  are  related  to  one  and  the  same  movement. 
The  -hams  in  one  part  of  the  area  may  actually  have  been  settled  before  the 
-ingas  in  another.  Such  appears  almost  certainly  to  be  the  case  with  regard  to 
Surrey ;  namely,  that  the  -hams  in  the  eastern  half  were  settled  before  the  -ingas 
of  the  western.  This  point,  however,  need  not  be  pursued  in  this  paper  which 
is  concerned  solely  with  settlement  in  the  western  half  and  suggests  settlement 
towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixth. 

C.  F.  TITFORD 

Medieval  Pottery  from  the  High  Street,  Guildford.  -  Demolition  at  the 
rear  of  159  High  Street  (formerly  the  Scotch  Wool  Shop)  late  in  1968  disclosed 
a  feature  which  appears  to  have  been  a  medieval  rubbish  pit  put  to  some  special- 
ised use  after  it  had  been  partly  filled.  It  contained  pottery  of  twelfth  to  thir- 
teenth century  date,  which  is  now  in  Guildford  Museum. 

Only  part  of  this  pit  survived,  the  rest  having  been  destroyed  by  the  contrac- 
tors' trench.  If  the  pit  was  symmetrical,  its  original  form  would  have  been  a 
square  about  six  feet  across  with  rounded  corners:  the  part  remaining  was  six 
feet  3  inches  by  3  feet  9  inches.  Its  total  depth  below  the  builders'  working 
surface  was  5  feet  6  inches  and  this  is  probably  not  far  from  the  original  depth. 
Below  about  six  inches  of  disturbed  soil  the  pit  was  dug  through  apparently 
natural  rubbly  chalk.  The  wall  of  a  substantial  building,  3  feet  3  inches  wide 
and  composed  of  mortared  chalk  blocks,  had  been  built  across  the  middle  of 
this  pit  at  some  later  date.  This  is  seen  in  the  section  AA'  (Fig.  2  (b),  upper  part), 
which  shows  the  upper  part  of  the  pit  down  to  its  chief  feature,  a  layer  of  daub 
a  few  inches  below  the  base  of  the  wall.  The  daub  was  a  thick  pinkish  deposit 
laid  over  the  soil  and  rubbish  filling  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  As  shown  by  the  plan 
(Fig.  2  (a))  and  section  BB'  (middle  part  of  Fig.  2  (b))  its  surface  was  not  level, 
but  formed  a  ridge  on  the  left  side  of  the  pit  in  which  there  was  a  pointed  stake- 
hole,  and  an  extension  to  this  ridge  against  the  back  of  the  pit  had  an  edging  of 
large  flints.  More  flints  of  varying  size  were  incorporated  in  the  daub  forming 
the  ridge,  but  not  in  the  sunken  floor  of  the  daub,  which  did  not  extend  quite 
to  the  right-hand  side  of  the  pit.  The  considerable  thickness  of  the  daub  under 
the  ridge  did  not  persist  under  the  extension  to  it,  as  shown  by  the  section  CC 
(Fig.  2  (b),  lowest  part). 


1  Hanworth,  Rosamond,  'The  Roman  Villa  at  Rapsley,  Ewhurst',  Surrey  A.C., 
LX7  (1968). 
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FIG.  2.   MEDIEVAL  PIT  AT  159  HIGH  STREET,  GUILDFORD 
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The  pit  when  floored  in  this  manner  must  have  been  not  less  than  about 
three  feet  deep,  and  it  is  tentatively  suggested  that  it  might  possibly  have  been 
used  as  a  pen  for  some  small  domestic  creature  such  as  a  goose,  with  the  exten- 


FIG.  3.  BELLARMINE  JAR  FROM  FRIARY  STREET,  GUILDFORD  (i). 
MEDIEVAL  POTTERY  FROM  HIGH  STREET,  GUILDFORD  (2-7).  (£). 
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sion  to  the  ridge  serving  as  a  stand  for  a  pot  of  food  or  water  and  the  additional 
thickness  of  the  ridge  itself  intended  solely  to  provide  a  firm  hold  for  the  stake, 
to  which  the  creature  could  be  tethered  and  thus  prevented  from  escaping.  There 
was  no  trace  of  burning  anywhere  on  the  daub  surface,  although  small  pieces  of 
charcoal  occurred  in  it. 

The  filling  of  the  pit  below  the  daub  consisted  of  soil  containing  charcoal, 
bones  and  pottery.  The  bones  included  pig,  sheep,  ox  and  a  cat.  More  pottery  was 
found  in  the  soil  above  the  daub  layer,  both  underlying  the  chalk  wall  and  along- 
side it,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  say  whether  this  was  already  deposited  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  pit  before  it  was  disturbed  by  the  building  of  the  wall.  A 
detailed  description  of  the  pottery  follows. 

The  Pottery  (Fig.  3,  2-7:  Fig.  4,  8-17. 

All  the  pottery  appears  to  be  hand-made,  and  there  are  two  types  of  ware, 
both  with  a  grey  core  and  variable  coloured  surface : 

a.  Coarse  but  fairly  hard  shelly  ware. 

b.  Hard  sandy  ware. 

Both  types  occurred  above  and  below  the  daub  layer  in  the  pit.  None  of  the 
unillustrated  sherds  showed  any  form  of  ornament,  but  a  few  from  above  the 
daub  layer  were  lightly  scratch-marked.  There  was  no  trace  of  glaze  on  any  of 
the  pottery. 


Fig-  3- 

2.  Ware  a.  Surface  brown 

3.  Ware  a.  Base  of  lamp.  Exterior  varying  between  red,  brown  and  black- 

Interior  of  cup  blackened  above  reddish-brown  base. 

4.  Ware  a.  Surface  light  red  to  brown. 

5.  Ware  b.  Bowl.  Exterior  varying  from  buff  at  base  through  blue-grey  to 

black  at  the  top :  interior  black.  Decorated  with  shallow,  irregularly  applied 
combing.  The  reconstruction  of  this  vessel  is  of  doubtful  accuracy  be- 
cause of  the  smallness  of  the  sherds.  Cf.  bowls  with  thickened  rims  at 
Bramble  Bottom,  a  site  where  similar  decoration  occurred  on  jugs  and 
cooking  pots  dated  to  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth  century  (Sussex 
A.C.,  xciii  (1955),  164-5,  Fig-  5>  Nos.  7  and  13,  Fig.  6,  Nos.  1,  2  and  4). 

6.  Ware  b.  Surface  reddish  brown  to  dark  brown. 

7.  Ware  b.  Exterior  black,  interior  brown  to  black. 


Fig.  4. 

8.  Ware  b.  Exterior  brownish,  interior  grey,  with  blackened  area  on  rim. 

9.  Ware  b.  Exterior  brownish  black,  interior  brown.  Diameter  about  12  inches. 

10.  Ware  b.  Surface  reddish  brown  to  black.  Diameter  at  least  12  inches. 

11.  Ware  b.  Exterior  light  brown,  interior  grey.  Diameter  about  10  inches. 

12.  Ware  b.  As  No.  9. 

13.  Ware  b.  Surface  light  red.  Finger  printed  ornament  on  inner  edge  of  rim. 

Diameter  about  12  inches. 

14.  Ware  b.  Surface  brown.  Diameter  about  7  inches. 

15.  Ware  a.  Surface  red.  Diameter  about  9  inches. 

16.  Ware  a.  Exterior  reddish  brown,  interior  red. 

17.  Ware  a.  Exterior  brownish  black,  interior  reddish  brown.  Diameter  about 

12  inches. 
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FIG.  4.   MEDIEVAL  POTTERY  FROM  HIGH  STREET,  GUILDFORD  (8-17), 
AND  FRIARY  STREET,  GUILDFORD  (18-26).  (J). 


Dating 

Fig-  3  5  5>  dated  to  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  is  in  a  class  superior 
to  the  rest  of  this  pottery  except  for  the  other  ornamented  example,  Fig.  4,  13 
which  may  be  another  bowl.  Both  of  these  come  from  above  the  daub,  but  so 
also  do  Fig.  3,  3  and  4,  which  are  more  likely  to  be  twelfth  century.  A  general 
dating  of  twelfth  to  early  thirteenth  century  would  seem  to  fit  the  rest  of  this 
group,  which  lacks  developed  cooking  pot  rims  of  the  squared  form  found  in 
Friary  Street,  cf.  particularly  Fig.  4,  18,  and  also  includes  no  off-white  ware. 
Fig.  3,  5  was  found  in  the  soil  directly  beneath  the  chalk  block  wall  and  may  have 
been  introduced  when  it  was  built.  F.  w.  holling. 

Medieval  and  later  Pottery  from  Friary  Street,  Guildford.  -  In  1968 
demolition  and  rebuilding  on  the  site  of  the  Bear  public  house  and  adjacent 
buildings  in  Friary  Street  revealed  several  rubbish  pits  dug  in  sand  deposited 
by  ancient  high  levels  of  the  River  Wey.  Two  of  the  pits  produced  material 
worth  recording,  which  is  in  Guildford  Museum.  The  first  was  a  small  pit 
of  which  only  the  bottom  nine  inches  remained,  containing  a  stoneware  bellar- 
mine  dated  1641  (Fig.  3,  1).  The  base  of  the  bellarmine  has  no  string  marks. 
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Other  pottery  in  the  pit  consisted  of  two  stoneware  mugs,  plain  white  delft- 
ware,  and  off-white  ware  typical  of  the  West  Surrey-Hampshire  borders,  all 
too  incomplete  for  illustration.  The  forms  of  the  off-white  ware  included  pipkins, 
platters  and  panchions,  jars  or  chamber  pots,  lids  and  a  chafing  dish.  Glaze 
colours  were  brown,  green  and  yellow,  with  yellow  predominant. 

It  was  possible  to  excavate  most  of  the  second  pit  by  hand.  This  was  about 
six  feet  deep  below  much  later  disturbance,  and  4  feet  6  inches  wide.  It  appeared 
to  have  been  dug  for  the  disposal  of  material  from  a  demolished  building,  and 
was  full  of  large  lumps  of  chalk  and  pieces  of  tile ;  a  few  of  the  chalk  lumps  were 
faced.  The  quantity  of  pottery  in  the  pit  was  not  large,  but  included  the  greater 
part  of  a  bowl  in  off- white  Surrey  ware  (Fig.  4,  24).  Detailed  description  of  this 
pottery  follows. 

The  Pottery  (Fig.  4,  18-26) 

Much  of  this  pottery  showed  clear  signs  of  being  wheel-made,  and  two  types 
of  ware  are  represented : 

a.  Off-white  Surrey  ware,  with  two  examples  only  (24  and  25). 

b.  Hard  sandy  ware  with  a  grey  core  but  variable  surface  colour. 

18.  Cooking  pot  rim.  Surface  dark  brown. 

19.  Cooking  pot  rim.  Surface  varying  from  pinkish  grey  to  pinkish  brown. 

Diameter  about  9  inches. 

20.  Rim  sherd  1.5  inches  long  with  outer  edge  twisted  up  at  one  end,  probably 

a  form  of  finger-print  decoration.  Surface  brownish  to  black  with  splashes 
of  green  glaze  on  top  of  rim  and  inside.  Diameter  about  1 1  inches. 

21.  Cooking  pot  rim,  colour  as  No.  19.  Diameter  about  9  inches. 

22.  Cooking  pot  rim.  Surface  brownish  to  black.  Diameter  about  7  inches. 

23.  As  No.  19.  Diameter  about  8  inches. 

24.  Bowl  in  off-white  ware  with  soot-blackened  exterior.  Patchy  yellow-green 

glaze  over  interior  of  base,  with  splashes  on  rim. 

25.  Sherd  from  off-white  bowl  with  soot-blackened  exterior.  Rim  decorated  by 

twisting. 

26.  As  No.  19.  Diameter  about  9  inches. 

Dating 

The  cooking  pot  rims  are  consistent  with  a  thirteenth  century  date  for  this 
group,  and  it  seems  likely  to  belong  to  the  latter  end  of  the  century  in  view  of 
the  presence  of  off-white  ware,  which  has  not  been  found  in  dated  contexts 
earlier  than  about  1300.  F.  w.  holling. 

Towards  a  Dictionary  of  Surrey  Artists*:  John  Trigg  (i8oo?-i87i), 
Mason,  of  Kingston.  -  [In  his  Dictionary  of  British  Sculptors  1660-1851 
(p.  400a),  the  late  Mr  Rupert  Gunnis  makes  a  brief  reference  to  John  Trigg. 
The  following  is  intended  to  supplement  that  entry.  It  owes  much  to  information 
on  the  Trigg  family  gravestone  (to  which  our  attention  was  first  drawn  by  Miss 
Anne  Humphries  of  Esher  in  the  Autumn  of  1956),  showing  the  importance  of 
preserving  gravestones  amid  the  current  mania  for  churchyard  clearance.  We 
are  grateful  to  the  late  rector  of  Esher  (the  Rev.  Mr  E.  A.  Hone,  M.  A.)  for  per- 
mission to  consult  and  make  extracts  from  the  Parish  Registers  in  his  charge,  as 
also  to  Mr  F.  J.  Owen,  F.L.A.,  librarian  and  curator  at  Kingston  Public  Library 
and  Museum,  who  kindly  placed  the  late  Dr  W.  St  L.  Finney's  transcripts  of 
the  Kingston  Parish  Registers  at  our  disposal.] 


*It  is  hoped  other  readers  will  from  time  to  time  contribute  articles  and  notes 
concerning  artists  (sculptors,  painters,  engravers  and  architects)  whose  fives 
and  works  are  mainly  of  Surrey  interest. 
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TRIGG  (John).  i8oo?-i87i.  Monumental  Mason. 

John  Trigg  was  baptised  at  St  George's  church,  Esher,  Surrey,  on  29  June 
1800,  the  son  of  William  (1768-18011)  and  Ann  Trigg  (1771-18221).2  He  is 
described  as  of  that  parish  when  he  married  Eliza  Clemans  Masters,  second3 
daughter  of  John  and  Mary  Masters,  also  of  Esher,  on  13  February  1824;4 
but  as  'Mason  [of]  All  Hallows  London  Wall  Middx.'  when  his  eldest  child, 
Eliza  Ann  (born  23  October  1824)  was  baptised  at  Esher  on  15  September  1825. 5 
There  was  an  outbreak  of  illness  in  the  Esher  family  three  years  later,  since  two 
of  his  infant  children  -  John  William  (aged  9  months,  28  days)  and  Susannah 
Maria  (aged  2  years  and  1  month)  -  died  on  15  June  1828,1  being  buried  with 
their  paternal  grand-  and  great-grandparents  in  the  churchyard  five  days  later,6 
beneath  a  table  tomb  made  by  their  father.1  On  15  November  following  his 
mother-in-law(  ?),  Mary  Masters,  was  buried  at  the  age  of  49.7 

In  the  meantime  John  Trigg  had  moved  to  the  nearby  market  town  of  Kings- 
ton, being  described  as  'Mason,  [of]  Kingston-on-Thames'  upon  the  family 
tomb.1  The  burial  entry  of  his  children  also  describes  them  as  of  Kingston.6 
Susannah  Maria  (b.  12  July  1826),  Frederick  William  (b.  29  September  1829) 
and  Harry  Richard  (b.  27  May  1831),  were  baptised  at  Kingston  on  9  September 
1827,  25  April  1830,  and  28  August  1831,  respectively;8  Eb'za  Ann  (d.  14  May 
1879,  and  bur,  at  Cheam  on  the  17th,  with  her  children1)  married  John  Killick, 
master  mariner  (son  of  William  Killick,  a  farmer  of  Cheam,  Surrey),  by  licence 
in  Kingston  church  on  26  February  1846.9  In  all  these  entries  the  father  is 
recorded  as  mason  or  stonemason  of  Kingston. 

Trigg's  advertisement10  in  Phillipson's  Almanack  and  Kingston  Directory  for 
186 5  shows  him  to  have  been  engaged  in  business  as  a  general  stone  and  monu- 
mental mason  at  Surbiton  Park  Terrace,11  giving  1825  as  the  date  of  its  establish- 
ment. By  1866  (ibid.)  his  yard  has  been  taken  over  by  J[ames]  Wood,  Trigg 
having  moved  to  Clarence  Street12  (called  London  Street  in  1869  -  ibid.13).  The 
move  from  Surbiton  Park  Terrace  must  have  been  made  before  1865,  since  it  is 
already  recorded  in  Lindsey's  Kingston  .  .  .  Directory  and  Pictorial  Almanack 
for  i864.u  Trigg  remained  at  Clarence  Street  until  his  death  there,  'from  ex- 
haustion following  upon  paralysis',  on  9  June  1871.15  He  was  buried  in  the  family 
grave  at  Esher1  on  the  14th,16  where  his  body  was  joined  by  that  of  his  wife1 
(who  died  at  Kingston  'after  a  long  illness  and  much  suffering'  on  31  January, 
in  her  79th  year3)  on  5  February  1881.17 

Known  works  by  Trigg  (all  signed)  are  confined  to  monumental  tablets, 
mostly  in  the  Kingston  district. 


1  Trigg  family  table  tomb  in  Esher  (St  George's)  churchyard,  south-east  of 
chancel. 

2  Esher  Par.  Reg.,  II,  f.  33^. 

3  Surrey  Comet,  5.2.1881,  p.  4c. 

4  Esher  Par.  Reg.,  vn,  p.  26,  no.  77. 

5  Ibid.,  v,  p.  59,  no.  467. 

6  Ibid.,  vi,  p.  52,  nos  410  and  411  respectively. 

7  Ibid.,  p.  53,  no.  424. 

8  Kingston-upon-Thames  Par.  Reg.,  Bapt.  1813-1832. 

9  Ibid.,  Marriages  1 837-1 859. 

10  P.  [25]. 

11  P.  33b. 

12  P.  39b. 

13  P.  45b. 

14  P.  19b. 

15  Surrey  Comet,  10.6. 1871,  p.  4*. 

16  Esher  Par.  Reg.,  xi,  p.  92,  no.  736. 

17  Ibid.,  xil,  p.  33,  no.  260. 
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c.  1828  ?  Trigg  family  (d.  1799-188 1). 

c.  1835  ?  John  (d.  1831)  and  Alary  (d.   1835) 

Spicer. 
c.  1837    Edward  Woods  (d.  1837). 

Philip  Thomas  Spicer  (d.  1837). 
c.  1839    Children  of  W.  S.  Roots  (d.  1839). 
c.  1841     Henry    Wadham    Diggle    (d.    1841). 
c.  1842    Anna  M.  H.  Spicer  (d.  1842). 
c.  1843  ?  William  (d.  1841)  and  Euphemia  Sells 

(d.  1843). 
c.  1846  ?  Elizabeth  Mercer  (d.  1824)  and  dau. 

Jane  Hicks  (d.  1846). 
c.  1858    Maj.  Edward  Sheppard(d.  1858). 
c.  1859?  Mary  (d.   1842)  and  Dr  Wm.  Roots 

(d.  1859). 
c.  1865    John  Jones  (d.  1865). 


Esher,  St  George  (churchyard). 

Esher,  Christ  Church. 
Shere  (Surrey). 
Esher,  St  George. 
Kingston. 
Esher,  St  George. 
Esher,  Christ  Church. 

Kingston. 

Kingston. 
Kingston. 

Kingston. 

Hampton  Wick  (Middx). 

RONALD  F.  NEWMAN 


Newdigate,  Surrey.  Records  of  Woodcarving  in  Church  of  St.  Peter.  - 

[Among  the  archives  of  this  church,  a  vellum-covered  book  is  inscribed : '  Newdi- 
gate/Pew  Carvers.'  The  contents,  written  in  an  ornamental  illuminator's  script 
on  the  recto  of  each  page,  are  as  follows:] 


[f.  1] 

[f.  2] 


[Blank] 


S.  Peter's  Church 

Newdigate. 

Pew  ends  showing  the 

names  of  the  Carvers 

and  the  various  Emblems 

of  the  Saints. 


[f.  3]  PEW  CARVINGS 

Seat 
Carver  no.  Side  Saint,  etc. 

Hackwood  Henry        31     L      S.  Peter 

36     L      S.  Cecilia 


Emblems 
Inverted  Cross  and 
Palm 
The  harp 


Busbridge  John 


19     R      I.  H.  S.  and  Cross 

of  Thorns 
30     L      S.  Peter 
27     R      Agnus  Dei 


Book  and  Chain 
The  Lamb 


[f-4] 


Wilkens  W.  K. 


16 

15 
21 


R 

R 
L 
R 
R 


S.  George  and 
Dragon 
S.  Mark 
S.  Peter 
S.  Peter 
S.  Peter 


The  Lion 
Book  and  Chain 
The  Fishes 
The  Cock 


29     L      Cross  and  Crown       No  Cross  No  Crown 


Weller  Percy 


22 
26 
33 


L      S.  Peter 
R      Holy  Ghost 
L      B.  V.  Mary 


The  Fishes 
The  Dove 
The  Lily 
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[f-  5] 


Sanders  Joseph 

3 

R 

All  Saints 

5 

R 

SS.  Peter  and 
Paul 

7 

R 

Cross  and  Crown 

20 

L 

S.  Peter 

Cross.  Keys 

20 

R 

S.  Peter 

S.  Peter  and  Lambs 

21 

L 

S.  Peter 

Book  and  Chain 

25 

L 

S.  Andrew 

26 

L 

S.  Peter 

Inverted  Cross  and 
Palm 

27 

L 

Bishop  of  Win- 
cester's  [sic]  Arms 

28 

R 

S.  Luke 

The  Bullock's  Head 

39 

L 

S.  Agnes 

The  Dove  and  Ring 

40 

L 
L 

B.  V.  Mary 

The  Lily 
Poppy  head 

Freeman  Alb. 

1 

R 

S.  Peter 

Cross.  Keys 

23 

L 

Faith,  Hope  and 
Charity 

30 

R 

S.  Peter 

Inverted  Cross  and 
Palm 

Andrews  William        13     R      Cross  and  Crown 

14     R      S.  Peter  Book  and  Chain 

R  Poppy  head 


Trow  Alb. 

19 

37 

L 
L 

S.  Peter 
S.  Catherine 

Inverted  Cross  and 

Palm 

The  Broken  Wheel 

[f.  6] 

38 

L 

S.    Mary   Magda- 
lene 

Pot     of     Ointment 
and  Tears 

Monk  Arthur 

28 
35 

L 
L 

Fleur  de  Lys 
S.  Nicholas 

Newdigate  Crest 
Anchor  and  Shield 

Monk  William 
Busbridge  Arthur 

17 
17 

L 
R 

Alpha  and  Omega 
The  Trinity 

The  double  Tri- 
angle 

Beadle  Ralph 

12 

R 

S.  Peter 

The  Cock 

Wyatt  William 

3i 

R 

Fleur  de  Lys 

Newdigate  Crest 

Drewery  F. 
Broughton  William 

22 
15 

R 
L 

Fleur  de  Lys 
Fleur  de  Lys 

idem, 
idem. 

[f-7l 

Pilbeam  K.  C. 

29 

R 

S.  Peter 

The  Fishes 

Potter  Raymond 

24 

L 

Christ 

Monogram 

Gadd  Luke 
Ellen  C.  Ianson 

10 
18 

R 

L 

S.  Peter                      The  Cock 

S.  Peter                      The  Fishers 

The  originator  &  promoter  of  the  Class. 

(Signed)  H.  G.  Bird,  Rector. 
Dec.  20th  1915 
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[f.  8]  Lady  Chapel  Altar  erected  to  the  Memory 

of  Henry  Hackwood  School  Master  and 
People's  Church-warden  from  1878  to  1915 

Carved  by 

Joseph  Sanders  Four  Angels  on  Choir  Stalls 

William  Broughton  Carved  by 

George  Horley  William  Broughton 
Arthur  Peck 

Albert  Trow  Poppyhead  near  Vestry  door 

Norman  Andrews  Carved  by 

Percy  Trow  Ellen  C.  Ianson 
in  1915. 

[Copied  from  the  original  on  10  July  1968  by  Ronald  F.  Newman.] 

RONALD  F.  NEWMAN. 

Monuments  of  Surrey  interest  in  Kentish  churches:  Benenden.  -  A 

complete  inventory  of  the  church  and  churchyard  monuments,  together  with 
their  inscriptions  is  given  by  the  Rev.  Francis  Haslewood,  F.S.A.,  in  his  The 
Parish  of  Benenden,  Kent  etc.  (Ipswich,  1889).  The  following  abstracts  are  from 
gravestones  in  the  churchyard : 

p.  17-18  Charles  Marshall,  M.A.,  36  years  vicar  of  St.  Bride's,  Fleet  Street,  and 
prebendary  of  St  Paul's,  d.  29.1. 1883,  in  his  80th  year,  and  his  wife,  Sarah 
Elizabeth,  d.  at  her  residence,  Ripley  Court,  Surrey,  4.8.1883,  in  her  72nd 
year. 

p.  39  On  an  altar  tomb,  within  iron  railings : 

Daniel  Boys,  M.A.,  late  vicar  here,  and  also  of  Brookland  [Kent],  d.  1 1.7. 1857, 
aged  80,  survived  by  his  wife,  Sarah  Rider,  b.  20.3.1784,  d.  4.8.1863,  youngest 
daughter  of  William  Barrington  Richardson,  esquire,  of  Bermondsey,  Surrey, 
by  whom  he  had  12  children:  Daniel,  Sarah,  d.  1.7. 1839,  aged  29,  Thomas, 
James,  Robert  Edward,  Emily  Jane,  George,  d.  17.5. 1858,  aged  40,  Frederick, 
d.  13.3. 1844,  aged  24,  Francis,  Charles  Octavius,  Alfred  William  and  Susan- 
nah Catherine  ronald  f.  newman. 

Monuments  of  Surrey  interest  in  Kentish  churches,  Chiddingstone.  -  On 
the  north  wall  of  the  north  aisle : 

NEAR  THIS  PLACE  /  LIE  THE  REMAINS  OF  /  ROBERT  STREAT- 
FEILD  [sic]  ESQR  /  OF  WANDSWORTH,  IN  SURREY,  /  SECOND  SON  OF  / 
ROBERT  STREATFEILD  OF  HEVER  CASTLE,  /  HE  DIED  MARCH  THE  25T.H 
I768,  AGED  45  YEARS.  /  HAVING  HAD  ISSUE  BY  ANNE  HIS  WIFE,  /  DAUGH- 
TER AND  HEIR  OF  /  SAMUEL  SANDEFORTH  ESQ*  /  TWO  SONS  AND  THREE 
DAUGHTERS,  /  OF  WHOM  ROBERT  AND  ELIZABETH  DIED  INFANTS,  / 
SANDEFORTH,  ANN  AND  BARBARA  SURVIVED. 

SANDEFORTH  STREATFEILD  esqR  /  of  long  ditton,  in 

SURREY,  /  DIED  AT  BATH,  JULY  THE  28T.H  1809,  /  AGED  58  YEARS.  /  HAVING 
HAD  ISSUE  BY  FRANCIS  HIS  WIFE,  /  DAUGHTER  OF  THOMAS  HUSSEY 
ESQR  /  FOURTEEN  CHILDREN.  / 

Inscribed,  upright  rectangular  tablet  resting  on  a  long  rectangular  horizontal 
bracket  and  surmounted  by  a  stilted  triangular  pediment  with  quadrant  palmate 
ornaments  as  antefixae  set  at  the  bases  of  the  triangle :  the  tympanum  carved  in 
relief  with  a  ribbon  and  wreath  of  bay  which  encloses  an  emblazoned  shield ; 
the  whole  set  against  a  light  grey,  upright  rectangular  background. 

Recorded  8  August  1969. 

RONALD  F.  NEWMAN 
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The  Hill-Peak  Engravings  of  Surrey  Churches  -  a  further  Note.  -  The 

note  in  last  year's  volume1  elicited  from  Mr  G.  B.  Greenwood  of  Walton-on- 
Thames  the  suggestion  that  the  works  of  Richard  Gough  and  the  extensive 
collections  that  he  bequeathed  to  the  Bodleian  Library  (in  1809)  might  prove 
informative,  The  clue  has,  in  fact,  been  most  valuable. 

First,  two  errors  must  be  corrected.  (1)  The  print  of  Bearsden  Hall,  Putney  > 
quite  certainly  does  not  belong  to  the  Hill-Peak  series.  The  title  is,  in  fact,  Bears- 
Den  Hall,  and  the  picture  itself  is  a  caricature  of  Charles  Christian  Reisen's 
cottage  at  Putney.  According  to  Gough's  manuscript  note,  the  drawing  was 
made  by  James  Hill,  and  the  plate  was  engraved  by  Castile.  As  Reisen  died  in 
1725,  Gough's  date  for  the  print  -  circa  1720  -  must,  pace  a  contributor  to  Surrey 
A.C.  (1925),  be  accepted.  Despite  the  information  about  Reisen  in  D.N.B.  and 
Horace  Walpole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  the  significance  of  the  satirical  details 
is  now  very  difficult  to  determine. 

(2)  The  print  of  Godalming  church  in  Manning  and  Bray2,  although  by  Peak, 
does  not  belong  to  the  Hill-Peak  series.  Peak  made  two  engravings  of  Godalming. 
In  what  may  be  called,  for  convenience,  Godalming  A,  the  church  fills  the  whole 
picture,  the  spire  is  stumpy,  and  there  is  a  porch  against  the  north  wall  of  the 
chancel.  In  what  may  be  called  Godalming  B  -  the  one  that  illustrates  Manning 
and  Bray  -  the  church  occupies  the  left  half  of  the  picture,  the  spire  is  slender, 
and  a  lean-to  building  stands  against  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel.  In  his 
British  Topography,  Gough3  recorded  that  Godalming  church,  drawn  by  Mr 
Grose,  had  been  engraved  by  Peak  for  Manning,  who  was  vicar  of  Godalming ; 
and  Manning  and  Bray4  recorded  that  vestries  had  recently  been  built  against 
the  north  wall  of  the  chancel.  The  conclusion  seems  to  be -and  the  differences  in 
craftsmanship  support  it  -  that  Godalming  A  is  earlier  and  belongs  to  the  Hill- 
Peak  series,  and  that  Godalming  B  is  later  and  was  drawn  by  Grose. 

But  Gough  also  adds  to  our  knowledge  of  the  history  and  the  contents  of  the 
series. 

(i)  In  1768  Arthur  Onslow,  at  whose  expense  the  engravings  were  made,  died 
Presumably,  therefore,  original  production  was  not  later  than  1768.  But  in  the 
same  year  Gough  published  his  one-volume  Anecdotes  of  British  Topography,  in 
which  he  mentioned  Peak  at  four  points  but  never  in  connection  with  Surrey. 
The  silence  of  this  diligent,  well-informed  collector  confirms  the  conclusion 
that  original  production  was  in  small  numbers  for  Onslow's  private  purposes. 

(ii)  In  1780  Gough  published  his  two-volume  British  Topography5,  in  which  he 
recorded:  'Henry  Hill,  esq.,  Windsor  Herald,  had  collected  church-notes,  and 
had  most  of  the  churches  in  the  county  engraved,  but  not  faithfully,  at  the  expense 
of  the  late  speaker  Onslow.'  (In  1814  Manning  and  Bray6  repeated  this  statement 
almost  verbatim.)  Although  Gough's  two  volumes  are  very  detailed,  they  contain 
no  further  particulars,  which  again  goes  to  confirm  the  conclusion  that  original 
production  was  very  limited  in  numbers  and  not  for  publication. 

(iii)  Gough's  collections,  bequeathed  to  the  Bodleian  Library,  include  eight 
of  the  subjects  in  Evans's  edition  of  forty-seven  churches  and  Newark  Priory. 
Seven  of  them  bear  Gough's  manuscript  cross-references  to  his  British  Topo- 
graphy. His  print  of  West  Clandon  (f.  61B),  which  bears  the  names  of  Hill  and 
Peak  in  the  1819  editions,  bears  no  names.  In  addition,  Gough's  collection  in- 
cludes Godalming  A,  Farnham,  and  Stoke  juxta  Guildford  -  all  with  cross- 
references  to  British  Topography  -  the  last  being  presumably  the  subject  included 
in  their  sixteen-page  list  of  known  Surrey  views.  (It  does  not  include  a  specimen 
of  Elstead,  advertised  by  Wilkinson  at  the  end  of  Vol.  1 1 1  of  Manning  and  Bray. 


1  Surrey  A.C,  lxv  (1968),  150-1;  See  also  Surrey  A.C,  lxii  (1965),  127-8. 

2  M.  &  B.,  1,  601. 

3  Gough,  British  Topography  (1780),  II,  268. 
*  M.  &  B.,  1,  631. 

6  Gough,  British  Topography  (1780),  1 1,  263. 
SM.  &  B.,  in,  687. 
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The  fact  that  this  very  successful  collector  possessed  only  eleven  subjects  out  of 
a  series  that  certainly  totalled  at  least  fifty-one  goes  a  long  way  towards  con- 
firming the  conclusion  that  the  engravings  were  not  'published'  till  18 19  and  that 
before  then  very  few  specimens  made  their  way  into  collectors'  hands.  The 
significant  upshot  of  Mr  Greenwood's  clue  is,  however,  that  specimens  of  pre- 
1809  production  have  come  to  light,  but  in  numbers  that  suggest  a  very  limited, 
private  edition.1 

Specimens  of  the  four  elusive  subjects  not  included  by  Evans  in  his  edition  of 
forty-seven  have  so  far  been  located  by  the  present  writer  as  follows : 
Farnham  -  in  Gough's  collection; 

Godalming  A  -  in  Gough's  collection,  in  the  seven-volume  M.  &  B.  at  the 
Minet  Library,  and  in  the  three-volume  M.  &  B.  at  the  Minet  Library; 
Stoke  juxta  Guildford  (listed  by  M.  &  B.)  -  in  Gough's  collection  and  in  the 
thirty-volume  M.  &  B.  at  the  British  Museum; 

Elstead  (advertised  by  Wilkinson)  -  in  British  Museum  I93g  II,  in  the  seven- 
volume  M.  &  B.  at  the  Minet  Library,  and  in  the  ten-volume  M.  &  B.  at 
Croydon. 
An  eighth  copy  of  Evans's  quarto  edition  has  been  located  at  the  Wallington 
Reference  Library. 

The  present  writer  gratefully  acknowledges  the  co-operation  of  Mr  D.  G. 
Vaisey,  of  the  Bodleian  Library. 

F.  T.  SMALLWOOD 


The  Walnut  Trade  in  Croydon.  -  One  of  the  most  important  attractions  of 
the  October  Fair  in  Croydon  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  was  the  walnut 
trade.  This  fair  was  known  by  many  as  the  '  Walnut  Fair'  and,  whilst  no  docu- 
mentary evidence  has  survived  to  substantiate  a  sizeable  cherry  trade  at  the 
'Cherry  Fair'  in  July,  material  abounds  for  the  walnut  trade  at  the  October 
Fair.  Lambert  in  1806  indicated  that  the  fair  on  2  October  was  'remarkable  for 
the  sale  of  walnuts,  which  are  brought  hither  in  very  considerable  quantities'.2 
A  contemporary,  writing  in  1808,  suggested  that  large  numbers  of  people  came 
out  from  London  to  purchase  these  walnuts.3  This  trade  was  still  in  evidence  in 
the  1830's  when  a  gazetteer  mentioned  the  sale  of  great  quantities  of  walnuts.4 
In  1857  the  Croydon  Chronicle  included  an  advertisement  from  H.  Batchelor  of 
the  '  Fruit  and  Potato  Warehouse'  in  Surrey  Street,  Croydon,  in  which  he  stated 
that  he  had  purchased  'all  the  walnuts  from  Beddington  and  Carshalton  Parks, 
which  he  will  be  able  to  supply  on  very  moderate  terms'.5  That  the  importance 
of  this  walnut  trade  was  not  restricted  to  the  immediate  locality  can  be  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that,  as  one  writer  stated,  it  was  'an  article  of  the  popular  faith  that 
walnuts  come  in  at  Croydon  Fair'.6 

Carshalton  was  noted  for  its  walnuts  by  Thomas  Fuller  as  early  as  the  1650's7 
but  the  area  of  production  seems  to  have  extended  much  further  afield  than  just 
Beddington  and  Carshalton.  This  can  be  illustrated  by  a  writer  in  the  Topo- 
grapher of  179 1  who  recorded  that  there  had  been  walnut-orchards,  containing 
about  40,000  trees,  between  Leatherhead  and  Mickleham.8  Further  evidence  of 
walnut  growing  is  provided  by  Lambert  who  described  Banstead  as  'a  small 
village  between  Croydon  and  Dorking,  remarkable  for  the  great  quantities  of 


1  See  Bodleian  Library,  Surrey  volume  of   Gough  Maps,  Shelf  mark,  Gough 

Maps  30. 

2  Lambert,  B.,  London  and  its  Environs,  iv  (1806),  187-8. 

3  Hughson,  D.,  London,  v  (1808),  304. 

*  Lewis,  S.,  Topographical  Dictionary  of  England  (1831). 
s  Croydon  Chronicle,  117,  4a. 

6  Thome,  J.,  Environs  of  London  (1876),  124. 

7  Fuller,  T.,  Worthies  of  England,  c.  1662. 

8  Topographer,  IV  (1791),  137. 
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walnuts  produced  in  its  vicinity'.1  Vestiges  of  this  specialisation  have  survived 
into  the  Twentieth  Century  because  in  the  vicinity  of  Banstead  there  are  several 
farms  which  include  a  'walnut'  element  in  their  names. 

Whilst  there  is  no  clear  indication  in  these  last  examples  that  their  crop  was 
marketed  at  Croydon,  a  trading  link  between  the  Banstead  area  and  the  Croydon 
market  most  certainly  existed  because  Croydon  was  the  local  sheep  market: 
this  would  suggest  that  Croydon,  which  Aubrey  described  as  '  lying  at  the  foot  of 
Banstead-Downs',2  attracted  the  produce  of  this  area.  Since  Croydon  was  the 
only  town  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  walnut  trade  by  the  Nineteenth- 
century  commentators,  and  since  Croydon  was  the  most  important  market  in 
East  Surrey  and  was  convenient  for  the  London  trade,  this  would  seem  to  be  a 
reasonable  assumption.  T.  M.  james 


1  Lambert,  B.,  op.  cit.,  170. 

2  Aubrey,  J.,  Natural  History  and  Antiquities  of  Surrey,  II  (1718),  1. 
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norman  castles  in  Britain.  By  Derek  Renn.  Pp.  xiii  +  364,  Pis    xlviii, 
Plans  76,  Maps  6.  John  Baker,  1968.  Price  £6  6s. 

Military  architecture,  especially  when  softened  by  a  romantic  haze  of  time, 
exercises  a  considerable  fascination  over  the  general  public  and,  at  the  same 
time,  attracts  the  labours  of  a  large  body  of  serious  students.  Many  books  have 
sought,  with  varying  degrees  of  success,  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  two 
ranges  of  interest.  Mr  Renn,  in  a  volume  which  is,  one  suspects,  more  than  a 
trifle  too  expensive  and  meaty  for  the  general  reader  to  buy,  has  tried  again. 

The  book  falls,  sharply,  into  two  unequal  sections.  To  begin  with  there  are 
ten  short  introductory  chapters  but  the  main  body  of  the  book  is  taken  up  by  a 
gazeteer  of  castles  thought  to  have  been  built  between  1066  and  12 16.  The 
gazeteer  contains  brief  descriptions  of  the  castles,  gives  references,  and  is  gen- 
erously illustrated  by  clear  plans  and  half-tone  plates. 

In  the  introductory  portion  some  chapters  deal  in  a  clear  and  elementary  man- 
ner with  basic  terminology,  etc.  Other  chapters  attempt  to  outline  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Norman  castle  from  before  the  conquest  to  the  time  of  John.  This 
outline  suffers  from  excessive  compression  and  certainly  will  not  be  universally 
accepted,  but  this  is  hardly  surprising  in  a  field  where  so  much  is  still  contro- 
versial. 

The  gazeteer  is  doubly  useful.  It  provides  a  compact  corpus  of  readily  access- 
ible information  generally  well  annotated.  The  collection  of  plans  to  standardised 
scales  in  one  volume  is  both  interesting  and  instructive.  However,  the  general 
reader  will  certainly  find  the  format  too  ponderous  for  use  as  a  touring  companion. 

The  very  breadth  of  Mr  Renn's  task  in  preparing  this  volume  has  led  to  a 
dependance  on  secondary  sources  and,  in  some  cases,  too  uncritical  an  acceptance 
of  interim  statements  and  of  old  reports.  This  has  resulted  in  one  or  two  odd 
statements  even  about  castles  close  to  home  but  is  most  obvious  when  more 
distant  castles  are  treated.  It  was  among  the  Scottish  material  that  this  reviewer 
found  most  to  disagree  with.  For  example,  the  distribution  map  of  mottes 
ignores  several  Scottish  sites,  notably  two  in  Argyll  which  affect  the  general 
pattern.  Elsewhere  Mr  Renn's  attempt  to  draw  a  parallel  between  Castle  Sween 
-  a  castle  of  enciente  -  and  the  keep  at  Canterbury  just  will  not  hold  water.  In 
the  discussion  on  Sween  (p.  39)  there  appears  to  be  some  confusion  between  the 
various  lochs  called  Leven  that  exist  in  Scotland.  In  the  gazeteer,  the  biblio- 
graphy for  the  Bishop's  Palace  at  Kirkwall  omits  the  latest  (1961)  monograph 
by  the  late  Dr  Simpson  on  the  subject.  These  errors  along  the  margins  of 
Norman  Britain  (and  the  Kirkwall  Palace  was  hardly  Norman)  do  detract  from 
what  would  otherwise  be  a  thoroughly  useful  book. 

Closer  to  home,  one  small  quibble.  It  was  surprising  to  find  a  reference  to 
'Norman  green-glazed  pottery'  in  the  entry  for  Rudgwick  castle  (p.  304). 

d.  j.  turner 
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Abbot,  Doctor,  36 
Agriculture,  new  techniques  in,  37 
Aldgate,  Delftware  potters  in,  27,  28 
Amyer,  John,  vicar  of  Horley,  116 
Andrews,  Norman,  woodcarver,  130; 

William,  woodcarver,  129 
Anne  of  Denmark,  101 
Arcadius,  coin  of,  109 
Ariens  van  Hamme,  John,  potter,  17, 

25 
Arnott,  Dr  Neil,  87 
Aront,  Michael,  14 
Artagh,  John,  14 
Ashmole,  Elias,  103 
Ashtead,  Field,  113 
Atkins,  Philip,  26 

Aubin,  Mr,  of  Norwood,  87,  88,  95,  97 
Aubrey,  John,  38 

Bacon,  John,  103 

Baker,  Abraham,  smalt-maker,  12-4, 

16,  17,  18 
Balham,  115 

Ballantine,  Mr,  lawyer,  94 
Banstead,  45,  56,  116,  132-3 

Preston  Hawe,  1 14 
Barilla,  17 
Barrow,  round,  113 
Barston,  Elizabeth,  potter,  27;  James, 

potter,  25,  27 
Battersea,  Manor  House,  71-7;  Survey 

of,  71 
Terrace  House,  74 
Beadle,  Ralph,  woodcarver,  129 
Bellamy,   Martha,  potter,   24-5; 

William,  potter,  23,  24 
Bermondsey,  Jacobs  Street,  1 14 
Betchworth,  44,  45,  57,  5Q,  61,  62,  63, 

64 
Bissicke,  John,  potter,  23;  Richard, 

potter,  23 
Black  Death,  99 
Blackheath,  hundred  of,  35,  36 
Bladworth,  George,  of  Horley,  116 
Bletchingley,  56 
Bolingbroke     House,     see     Battersea 

Manor  House 
Viscount,  71 
Bones,  animal,  124;  human,  113 
Bookham,  44,  45 
Booth,  Thomas,  merchant,  21,  22 


Boothe,  Julian,  109 

Boyle,    Grace,    103;    Richard,    2nd 

Viscount  Shannon,  103 
Boys,  Aldred  William,  130;  Charles 

Octavius,     130;     Daniel,     130; 

Emily  Jane,  130;  Francis,  130; 

Frederick,    130;    George,    130; 

James,  130;  Robert  Edward,  130; 

Sarah,    130;   Sarah  Rider,    130; 

Susannah    Catherine,     130; 

Thomas,  130 
Bramley,  107-8 

Brasses,  monumental,  102-3,  109,  1 17 
Bridle,  scolds,  101 

Bristol,   Brislington,   Delftware   pot- 
tery site  at,  28 
Brixton,  87-8 

Brockham,  45,  57,  59,  61,  62,  63 
Bronze  brooch,  108 

coin,  108 
Brooch,  bronze,  108 
Broughton,  William,  woodcarver,  129, 

130 
Buckland,  44,  45,  161 
Bucknell,  Edward,  104 
Burials,  116-75  Romano-British,  108-9 

119 
Burley,  John,  potter,  25 
Busbridge,  Arthur,  woodcarver,  1295 

John,  woodcarver,  128 

Campion,  John,  potter,  25 
Carpenters'  Company,  no 
Carriers,  land,  35 
Carshalton,  48,  49,  114,  116-7 

Oaks  Park,  116 

Rotherfield  Farm,  114 

Sutton  Estate,  1 16-7 
Carter,  Joseph,  104;  William,  104 
Caterham,  44,  45,  56,  57 
Cess  pit,    post-medieval   (eighteenth 

century),  no 
Chaldon,  56 
Chalk,  fluctuating  demands  for,  63-4 

quarries,  agreements  concerning, 
43;  leases  of,  43 

quarrying,  cartographic  sources,  44 ; 
in  Surrey,  41-69;  literary  sources, 
41-2;  statistical  sources,  43-4 

transport  of,  43, 47, 49-5 1,  59, 64, 67 
Chantrey,  Francis,  103 
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Charles  I,  16,  28 

Child  Welfare,  Victorian,  87-98 

Chipstead,  45,56 

Cheam,  56,  127 

Chelsea,  Board  of  Guardians  of,  see 
Guardians,  Board  of;  paupers 
from,  90-93 

Chelsham,  Ledgers  Farm,  114 

Cherry  Fair,  132 

Chertsey,  33 

Chester,  101 

Cholera,  90-5 

Cholmely,  Mr,  28 

Clandon,  35,  44,  45,  61 
West,  36 
Church,  131 

CJapham,  Henry  Thornton  School, 
109 

Clarke,  John,  82 

Coal  merchants,  67-8 

Cobham,  120 

Cogidubnus,  120 

Coins,  Romano-British,  108,  109 

Coleman,  John,  71-72 

Collins,  R.  A.  on  Chalk  Quarrying  in 
Surrey  c.  1800- 19 14,  41-69 

Collinton,  Jonathan,  potter,  25 

Compton,  Francis,  74 

Constable,  William,  potter,  23,  24 

Cook,  Alan  on  Oatlands  Palace  Ex- 
cavations 1968:  Interim  Report, 

i-9 
Coombe  House,  114 
Corn,  trade  in,  34 
Coulsdon,  45, 56, 59, 61, 63, 64, 67, 1 14 

Kenley,  45,  56,  61 

Purley,  45,  67,  61 

Riddlesdown,  45,  59,  61,  63,  64 

Tollers'  Farm,  114 

Whyteleafe,  45,  57,  61 
Countess  of  Middlesex,  103 
Cowper,  Annis,  83-5;  William,  84 
Cranleigh,  33,  120;  Rapsley,  120 
Croydon,  44,  45,  52,  54,  56,  61,  115, 
132 

Croham  Hurst,  115 

Hailing,  45,  52 
Crump,  Francis,  71 
Curie,  B.  R.  on  Mr  Drouet's  Estab- 
lishment in  Victorian  Child  Wel- 
fare, 87-98 

Davies,  Isabel  on  Seventeenth-Cen- 
tury Delftware  Potters  in  St 
Olave's  Parish,  Southwark,  11-31 


Delftware  potters  in  Southwark,  11-31 
monopoly  for  manufacture  of,  15, 

19,  24,  28-31 
Diggers,  102 

Diggle,  Henry  Wadham,  128 
Dorking,  44,  45,  47,  48-9,  52,  56,  59, 

61,  63,  67,  120 
Greystone  Lime  Company,  62,  63 
D'Oyly,  Christopher,  103 
Drewery,  F.,  woodcarver,  129 
Drouet,    Peter,    of   Tooting,    87-98; 

Richard,  90;  W.,  of  Brixton,  87, 

88,  89;  Mrs  (W),  of  Brixton,  87, 

88 
Dudley,  Dorothy,  82 
Duthais,  Daniell,  26 

Edwardes,  Hugh,  80 
Emingham,  44,  45,  61 
Eldridge,  Bryan,  104;  Richard,  104 
Elizabeth  I,  102 
Elstead  Church,  131,  132 
Elwood,  John,  vicar  of  Horley,  116 
Epsom,  44,  45,  61,  114 
Horton  Manor,  114 
Esher,  114,  119,  I26(n),  127,  128 
Christ  Church,  128 
St  George's  Church,  127,  128 
Waynfieet  Tower  Avenue,  119 
Winterton  Farm,  114 
Evershed,  H.,  42 

Excavations  at  Clapham,  Henry 
Thornton  School,  109;  at  Croy- 
don, Croham  Hurst,  115;  at 
Farnham,  West  Street,  107;  at 
Lambeth  High  Street,  110-1;  at 
Putney,  The  Piatt,  108-9;  at 
Southwark,  Broadwall,  107;  at 
Weybridge,  Oatlands  Palace,  19 

Farley,  Farley  Court,  114 
Farnham,  34,  107,  131,  132 

Church,  131,  132 

hundred  of,  36 

West  Street,  107 
Fawcett,  Christopher,  79-85 
Fertilisers,  artificial,  53 
Flint,  mesolithic,  108 

worked,  107-8,  116 
Forge,  J.  W.  Lindus  on  The  Church 
of  St  Mary,  Walton-on-Thames, 
99-105 
Franklin,  Frederick  William,  vicar  of 

Horley,  116 
Freeman,  Albert,  woodcarver,  129 


Fry,  William,  potter,  26-7 ;  widow  of 
William,  potter,  26,  27 

Fulham,  paupers  from,  88 

Furnace,  post-medieval  (seventeenth- 
eighteenth  century),  no 

Gadd,  Luke,  woodcarver,  129 
Galley  ware,  see  pottery,  Delftware 
Gardiner,    Christopher,   22;    Sir 

William,  12,  22 
Garner,  F.  H.,  II,  20(n),  23,  27,  28 
Galton,  56 
Giblett,  William,  84 
Glass,  post-medieval   (sixteenth   and 

seventeenth  century),  9 
Godalming,  no,  120,  131,  132 
Church,  131,  132 
hundred  of,  35,  36 
Wyatt's  Almhouses,  no 
Godstone,  44,  47 
Gott,  Joseph,  104 
Gough,  Richard,  3,  4,  131 
Grainger,  Dr,  of  General  Board  of 

Health,  91,  92-3,  94 
Grandison,  Viscount,  73 
Greenwood,  John,  vicar  of  Horley, 

116 
Grocers'  Company,  14 
Grose,  Mr,  artist,  131 
Grove,  family,  potters,  28 
Guardians,  Board  of,  of  Chelsea,  93-4; 
of    Holborn    Union,    94-6;    of 
Kensington,  88,  89,  90,  91,  93, 
94  j  of  Paddington,  88; 
of  St  Pancras,  92,  96, 
Guildford,  33,  34,  35,  37,  44,  45,  47, 
48,  49-50,  52,  57,  61,  67,  121-6, 
131,  132 
Corporation,  33,  34-6 
Friary  Street,  125-6 
High  Street,  121-5 
Merrow,  35,  45,  61 
Stoke,  37,  44,  131,   132; 

Church,  131,  132;  Mills,  37 
Woollen  cloth  industry  at,  34 


Hackwood,  Henry,  woodcarver,  128 
Hakens,  Thomas,  81 
Hall,  Richard,  95 
Hammersmith,  paupers  from,  88 
Harper,  Thomas,  potter,  23,  27 
Harvey,  Sir  John,  20 
Hawkins,  Robert,  vicar  of  Horley,  116 
Hay,  Sir  George,  17 
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Health,  General  Board  of,  91,  92,  93 

94 

Hicks,  Jane,  128 

Hill,  Henry,  Windsor  Herald,  131; 
James,  131 

Hill-Peak  engravings,  13 1-2 

Hoffman  kiln,  62 

Holborn  Union,  Board  of  Guardians 
of,  see  Guardians,  Board  of; 
paupers  from,  90-1, 92,  94-5, 96-7 

Holling,  F.  W.,  note  on  Romano- 
British  cremation  burial  at  Esher, 
119;  note  on  Medieval  Pottery 
from  the  High  Street,  Guildford, 
1 2 1-5;  note  on  Medieval  and 
later  pottery  from  Friary  Street, 
Guildford,  125-6 

Hollow,  Henry,  vicar  of  Horley,  116 

Horley,  56 
East,  45,  61 
vicars  of,  115-6 
West,  44,  45,  52 

Horley,  George,  woodcarver,  130 

Hugget,  Anthony,  of  Horley,  116; 
Richard,  of  Horley,  115 

Humphreys,  Sir  William,  75 

Hussey,  Francis,  130;  Thomas,  130 

Hut  sites,  115 

Ianson,  Ellen  C,  woodcarver,  129,  130 
Ice  house,  107 

James  I,  101 

James,  T.  M.,  note  on  the  Walnut 
Trade  in  Croydon,  132-3 

Thomas,  104 
Johnson,  Moses,  potter,  27 
Johnstone,  James,  33 
Jorden,  Adam,  16 

Kay,  Dr  Phillip,  88 
Kay-Shuttleworth,  Dr  P.,  88 
Kensington,  Board  of  Guardians  of, 

see  Guardians,  Board  of;  paupers 

from,  88,  90,  93 
Kent,    Benenden,    130;    Chevening, 

120;  Chiddingstone,  130 
Killick,  John,  127;  William,  127 
Kiln  material,  110-1 
Kingston-upon-Thames,  54,  56,  127, 

128 
Kingwood,  45 
Kirkbye,  Matthew,  103 
Kite,  Dr,  medical  officer,  92,  94 
Knight,  William,  potter,  23,  27 
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Lambeth,  110-1,  114 

Delftware  potters  in,  11,  25,  27,  28 

High  Street,  no- 1 

Lambeth  Palace,  114 
Large,  Thomas,  21,  22, 
Leatherhead,  44,  45,  52,  114,  132 

Paschesham  Manor,  114 
Leech,  W.  L.  B.,  71,  73,  76 
Lilly,  William,  103 
Lime,  improved  technique  of  manu- 
facture of,  62-3,  67 

kiln,  flare,  62;  Hoffman,  62 

transport  of,  43,  49-52,  54-7,  62,  64 
Lister,  Peter,  merchant,  21,  22 
London,  48,  49,  50,  51,  53,  54,  56,  63, 
64,  8o,  87 

Bricklayers  Arms,  54,  56 

City  of,  80 
Lowest,  Cryston,  potter,  15 
Lydiard  Tregoze,  71,  72,  74,  75 

MacCleod,  Henry,  49 
Maginn,  William,  104 
Malcolm,  J.  A.,  42 
Manures,  artificial,  53 
Marchment,  Earl  of,  76 
Marcus  Aurelius,  coins  of,  108 
Marshall,  Charles,  130;  Sarah  Eliza- 
beth, 130 
Masters,  Eliza  Clemans,  127;  John, 

127;  Mary  127 
Medieval  house,  8,  71-2 

masonry,  3,  9 

material,  in 

pottery,  no,  116,  124-5,  125-6 

rubbish  pit,  12 1-4,  125 

tiles,  9 
Meeke,  Sam,  49 
Mercer,  Elizabeth,  128 
Merstham,  44,  45,  48,  49,  50-2,  53, 
54~7>  59>  61,  62,  63,  67,  68 

Lime  works,  Day  Journal  of,  54,  56, 
57;  Trade  Ledgers  and  Wages 
Book,  43 

Records  of  quarrying  at,  43,  54 
Merton,  114 

Merton  Place,  114 

St  Mary's  Church,  1 14 

West  Barnes,  114 
Mesolithic  flints,  108,  115;  hut  sites, 

115 

Mickleham,  132 

Middlesex,  Hampton  Wick,  128 
Miller,  Mary,  14,  16 
Millers,  James,  80 


Milwood,  William,  81 
Mines,  Inspector  of,  59,  61 
Mitcham,  113,  114 
Common,  113 
Ravensbury,  114 
The  Cannons,  114 
Moated  sites,  113-4 
Mole  River,  120 
Monk,     Arthur,     woodcarver,     129; 

William,  woodcarver,  129 
Monopoly  for  making  Delftware,  15, 

19,  24,  28-31 
Monumental  Brasses,  102-3,  l09>  lll 
Brass  to  Agar,  Elianor,  117  Blake- 
den-Boothe,  109 ;  Forde,  Erasmus 
109;  Forde,  Julyan,  109;  Polsted, 
John,  109 ;  Selwyn,  John,  102-3; 
Welbeck,  Agnes,  117;  Welbeck, 
John,  117 
Morden,  56,  in,  114 
Morden  Hall,  1 14 
Morden  Park,  in 

Nails,  Romano-British,  108 

Nash,  Michael  on  early  seventeenth- 
century  schemes  to  make  the 
Wey  navigable,  16 18- 165 1,  33-40 

Needham,  George,  vicar  of  Horley, 

115 

Needier,  Ann,  115;  Henry,  of  Horley, 

"5 

Newdigate,  St  Peter's  Church,  128-30 
Newington,  Rectory,  114 
Newnham,  Richard,  potter,  23,  24-5, 

27 

Newman,  Ronald,  F.,  note  on  John 
Trigg,  mason,  of  Kingston,  126-8 
note  on  Records  of  Woodcarving 
in  St  Peter's  Church,  Newdigate, 
128-30;  notes  on  Monuments  of 
Surrey  interest  in  Kentish 
Churches,  Benenden,  130; 
Chiddingstone,  130 

Norman  Castles  in  England  by  D.  Renn, 
reviewed  by  D.  J.  Turner,  134 

North  Downs  Trackway,  120 

Oak  piles,  113 

Oatlands  Palace,  1-9,  101,  102;  Park 

102 
Ockham,  35,  117 
Ockley,  Trouts  Farm,  117 
Onslow,  Arthur,  131 
Osbaldston,  Edward,  potter,  25-7 
Oxted,  45,  59,  61.  63 


Paddington,  Board  of  Guardians  of, 
see  Guardians,  Board  of,  paupers 
from,  88 
Painter  Stainers'  Company,  14 
Palmer,  John,  104 
Parker,  Daniel,  potter,  25 
Puttenham,  44,  45 
Pebbles,  glazed,  108 
Peck,  Arthur,  woodcarver,  130 
Pilbeam,  K.  C,  woodcarver,  129 
Pitson,  James,  40 
Place-names,  11 1-2,  120 
Plaice,  Richard,  24 
Poor,   Guardians   of,  see   Guardians, 
Board  of, 
Law,  Assistant  Commissioners,  88, 
95;  Board,  87,  90,  93,  94,  96,  97 ; 
Commissioners,   87,  88,  89,  90, 
93,  96;  Administration,  79-85 ; 
Amendment  Act,  88 
Overseers  of,  79,  81,  82,  87 
Sessions  of,  82 
Poore,  Stephen,  20 
Post-medieval    glass    (sixteenth    and 
seventeenth  century),  9 
house,  (eighteenth  century),  no 
masonry  mouldings  (sixteenth  cen- 
tury), 9 
material  (seventeenth  century),  107 
pottery,  6, 9,  n,  17, 18, 19,  no,  in, 
112,  125 
Potter,  Raymond,  woodcarver,  129 
Potters,  Delftware,  11-31 
Pottery,  Romano-British,  108-9,  H3> 
119 
medieval,  no,  116,  124-5,  125-6 
post-medieval  6,  11,  17,  18, 19,  no, 
in,    112;    Bellarmine,    6,    125; 
Delftware,  11,  17,  18,  19;  Surrey 
ware,  no;  Tin  glazed,  no,  in, 
112 
Prettie,  Annis,  83 
Priestman,  William,  82 
Prior,  William,  81 

Pryme,  Henry,  vicar  of  Horley,  115-6 
Pummell,  beadle,  90,  91 
Putney,  108-9,  m-2,  117,  131 
Bearsden  Hall,  131 
Parish  Church,  117 
The  Piatt,  108-9 

Quarries  Act,  43-4,  59 

Railway,  London  &  Brighton  &  South 
Eastern,  53,  54,  57,  62,  64 
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Surrey  Iron,  see  Surrey  Iron  Rail- 
way 

Railways,  expansion  of,  52,  57-8,  68 

Raine,  Helen  on  Christopher  Fawcett 
against  the  Inmates :  an  aspect  of 
Poor  Law  Administration  in  the 
early  Seventeenth  Century,  79-85 

Reigate,  44,  45,  47,  49,  56,  57,  59,  61, 
63,  113 
Redhill,  56 
St  Luke's  Church,  113 

Reisen,  Charles  Christian,  131 

Rice,  Edward,  vicar  of  Horley,  116 

Richardson,  William  Barrington,  130 

Road,  early,  107;  Roman,  108,  109, 
in,  115,  120,  121 

Robins,  John,  potter,  27-8 

Rogers,  Elizabeth,  82 

Roman  coins,  108,  109; 

road,  108,  109,  in,  115,  120,  121 

Romano-British  brooch,  bronze,  108; 
burial,  108-9,  ll9'>  hut,  108; 
material,  in;  nails,  108;  pottery, 
108-9,  Il9'>  settlement  108-9; 
tiles,  108 

Roogoose,  Johm,  potter,  15 

Rookynes  see  Roogoose 

Roots,  Mary,  128;  W.  S.,  128;  Dr 
William,  128 

Rossendale,  Cornelious,  84 

Roubiliac,  Louis,  103 

Royal  Free  Hospital,  90,  91,  92 

Rupert,  Prince,  101 

Russell,  James,  38;  Thomas,  82 

Saffer,  17 

St  John,  Diana,  71;  Frances,  74; 
Frederick,  2nd  Viscount  Boling- 
broke,  71;  Henry,  Viscount 
Bolingbroke,  71,  76;  Henry,  Vis- 
count St  John,  75,  76;  Henry, 
74;  Johanna,  74-5;  Sir  John,  75; 
Oliver,  Viscount  Grandison,  73; 
Sir  Walter,  74-5;  William,  74 

St  Pancras,  Board  of  Guardians  of, 
see  Guardians,  Board  of;  paupers 
from,  92,  93,  96 

Sandeforth,  Anne,  130;  Samuel,  130 

Sanders,  Joseph,  woodcarver,  129, 130 

Sandes,  William,  83 

Saxon  Putney,  11 1-2 
settlement  in  West  Surrey,  120-1 

Seale,  45,  62;  120; 
Binton,  120 

Sells,  Euphemia,  128;  William,  128 
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Selwyn,  John,  102 ;  Susan,  102 
Settlement,  Law  of,  79 
Sewers,  Commission  of,  33-4 
Shackleford,  Eashing,  120 
Shalford,  52,  56,  61 
Shannon  Monument,  10 1 

2nd  Viscount,  103 
Sheppard,  Maj.  Edward,  128 
Shepperton,  103 
Shere,  128 
Skrine,  Henry,  103 
Smallwood,  F.  T.,  further  note  on  the 
Hill-Peak  engravings  of  Surrey 
churches,  13 1-2;  on  The  Batter- 
sea  Manor  House,  71-77 
Smalt,  12-4,  16-8,  21 
Smith,  Humphrey,  carpenter,  26 
Southwark,  11-31,  79-85,  107,  112 

Battlebridge,  84 

Bridge,  51-2 

Bear  Garden,  pottery  site  at,  27 

Broadwall,  107 

Christopher  Yard,  82,  84 

Delftware  potters  in,  11 -31 

Fishmonger  Alley,  81 

Green  Dragon  Yard,  82 

Horsehead  Alley,  81 

Horseydown  Lane,  83 

Horsleydown,  pottery  site  at,  26 

Maze,  The,  16,  22 

Montague   Close,   pottery   site   at, 
23-4,  27,  28 

New  Rentes,  81 

Pepy  Alley,  83 

Pickleherring,   12,   15,   16,   18,  20, 
21-3,  24-7,  28 

pottery  site  at,  12, 15, 16, 20, 21-3, 
24-7,  28 

Potters  Fields,  11,  26(h) 
pottery  site  at,  26,  26(n) 

St  Gearge's  parish,  80-1,  82 

St  Olave's  parish,  11-31,  80-1,  83-5 

St  Saviour's  parish,  23-4,  79  and 

note 

pottery  site  at,  23-4 

Still  Stairs,  pottery  site  at,  26 

Stony  Law,  pottery  site  at,  28 

Tooley  Street,  16 

Waterside,  16 
Speed,  Adolphus,  38 
Spencer  family,  71 
Spicer,  Anna  M.  H.,  128;  John,  128; 

Mary,  128;  Philip  Thomas,  128 
Stane  Street,  109,  in,  115,  I20(n) 
Stevens,  Edward,  104 


Stoughton,  Sir  George,  35,  37; 
Nicholas,  39 

Stratford,  Alice,  26 

Streatfeild,  Ann  Barbara,  130;  Eliza- 
beth, 1 30  j  Robert,  130;  Sande- 
forth,  130 

Streatham,  108 

Surbiton,  56 

Surmise,  wild,  71 

Surrey  Iron  Railway,  50-2 

Sussex,  Aldwick  Place,  76 

Sutton,  44,  45,  48,  49,  56,  57,  61,  62 
Belmont,  45,  57 

Tait,  Hugh,  11-2 

Tankerville,  Lord,  104 

Taylor,  John,  104 

Thames  Ditton,  St  Nicholas  Church, 

109 
Thorogood,  George,  22 
Tichelaar,  P.  J.,  18 
Tiles,  glazed,  3;  Romano-British,  108 
Titford,  C.  F.,  note  on  early  Saxon 

settlement  in  West  Surrey,  120-1 
Tobacco  pipes,  clay,  in,  112 
Tolworth,  Tolworth  Court,  114 
Tooting,  87-98,  114,  I20(n) 

Drouet's  Establishment  at,  87-98 
Franciscan  Road,  114 
Lower,  91 
Townsend,  John,  16,  20;  John,  potter, 

235  Thomas,  potter,  11,  20,  21-3, 

24,  26  j  William,  22 
Tremenheere,  Seymour,  95 
Trigg,   Ann,    127 ;   Eliza   Ann,    127; 

Frederick  William,   127;  Henry 

Richard,  127 ;  John,  mason,  126-8 

John    William,    127;    Susannah 

Maria,  1275  William,  127 
Trow,  Albert,  woodcarver,  129,  130; 

Percy,  woodcarver,  130 
Tufnell,   Mr,   Assistance   Poor   Law 

Commissioner,  88 
Turner,  D.  J.,  review  by,  134 
Twyinho,  William,  14 
Tyting,  120 

Valens,  coin  of,  109 
Verica,  120 
Vermote,  Andries,  15 
Victoria,  Queen,  102 

Wakley,  Mr,  lawyer,  95 

Waller,  William,  vicar  of  Horley,  115 

Walnut  Fair,  132;  trade,  132-3 
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Walton-on-ThameSj  99-105,  107 
Church  of  St  Mary,  99-105 

list  of  priests  and  ministers  of, 

104-5 
Mount  Felix,  107 
Wandsworth,  91 
Wardens,  Corporation  of,  79 
Warner,  Edmund,  27;  John  &  Sons, 

104 
Waterloo  Bridge,  51 
Weald,  the,  47,  50,  67 
Weller,  Percy,  woodcarver,  128 
Westminster,  Abbey  of,  71-2 
Weston,  Sir  Richard,  36-40 
Wey  Navigation,  33,  34,  40,  43,  44-5, 

48-51 

Down  Diaries,  50,  51 
River,  33-40,  120,  125 
schemes  to  make  navigable,  33-40 
Weybridge,  1-9,  50 

Oatlands    Palace,    1-9,    101,    102; 

Park,  102 
Whiston,  Nicholas,  vicar  of  Horley,  115 
White  Downs,  45 
Wilde,  Hendry  de,  potter,  27 
Wilford,  Ja,  104 
Wilhelm,  Alkin  (or  Neelkin),  14,  20; 

Christian,  potter,  11,  12-21,  24, 

28-3 1  j  Christian,  16,  20;  Esaias, 

16, 20;  Mary,  20;  Susanna,  16,  20 


Wilkens,  W.  R.,  woodcarver,  128 

Williams,  Lady,  104 

Wills,  William,  vicar  of  Horsley,  115, 
116 

Wills  of  Bellamy,  Martha,  24-5 ;  Fry, 
William,  widow  of,  27;  Osbald- 
ston,  Edward,  27;  St  John, 
Johanna,  74-5 ;  St  John,  Sir  John, 
75 ;  St  John,  Oliver,  73 ;  St  John, 
Sir  Walter,  75;  Townsend, 
Thomas,  22 ;  Wilhelm,  Christian, 
19-21 

Wimbledon,  114 

Burlington  Road,  114 
Old  Rectory,  114 

Winter,  Elizabeth,  82 

Woking,  36,  120 
hundred  of,  35 
Sutton  Park,  36 

Wood,  James,  127 

Woodcarvers,  128-30 

Woodhouse,  John,  96 

Woodmansterne,  116 

Woods,  Edward,  128 

Woollen,  cloth  industry,  at  Guildford, 

34 
Worplesdon,  35 
Wyatt,  William,  woodcarver,  129 

Younge,  Margaret,  82 
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PLATE  II 


(a)  CONSTRUCTION  OF  HOFFMAN  KILN  AT  BETCHWORTH,  C.1865. 

[John  S.  Townsend] 
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(fe)  WAGGONS  LOADED  WITH  LIME  STANDING  BY  THE  HOFFMAN  KILN  AT 

betchworth,  c.  1896    Note  the  battery  of  Flare  Kilns  in  operation  to  the 
right  of  the  Hoffman  kiln  (see  arrow). 

[John  S.  Townsend] 
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PLATE    IV 


(a)   WALTON   CHURCH.  EXTERIOR.  FROM   SOUTH-EAST 

Photo:  National  Monuments  Record 


(b)  WALTON   CHURCH    EXTERIOR,  FROM   NORTH-EAST. 

Photo:  National  Monuments  Record 


WALTON  CHURCH. 
THE  SHANNON  MONUMENT  BY  FRANCOIS   ROUBILIAC,  C.  I756. 

Photo:  National  Monuments  Record 
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